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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND | 


EDUCATIONAL AvENCY, 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Telephone, 2634 Circle, | 
Carnegie Hall, New York | 
I. H. DUVAL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 


32 Metropolitan Opera House Building 
ew York 


Studio: 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


Siete: Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
gp. Norma! course in Public and Private School 
usic. Special coaching for church trials, 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
Sherwood Studio Building, 
Phone Circle 


STUDIOS 
58 West 
2297 


57th St. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation— Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
234 Main 5t., Orange, N. J, 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 


MME, ANITA RIO 

SOPRANO 

Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 


392 Murray Hill. New York 


Phone: 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 


Management : 


Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, 
Vous! Studio: 


50 W, 67th St., N Tel, 


New York 


1405 Columbus 


MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Orta. 
257 Weat 86th Street. 
vere | 5910 Schuyler. 








MAESTRO G, H. CASELOTT] 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Metropolitan Opera House Rpiding, 1425 Broad- | 


way, New York. 
Taylor Building, +4 Cannan St., Bridgeport, 
‘onn, 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 


For teaching periods address, 
re of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62nd Street, New_York, 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 








E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
137 West 69th St., New York, 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB 


Teacher of Violin, Ensemble, Conducti 
Gottlieb Institute of Mu sie Bs 

Conscientious instructors in all departments. 

Courses for =) professional and the amateur 


ony orchestra ch 
196 Kast 70th mew 


¥ treet New York City 
Brooklyn, N. Y.. Studio: 


Rhinelander 4345 
1339 Union Street 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PLANOPORTE INSTRUCTION 


ertified Leschetizky Exponent. 
Carnegie be Studios, 832-3 New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Bresdvey. ear yee One Opera we Beery, N.Y, 


Phone, 3967 = Fy , 


New York 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert-——Coach— Repertoire 
Artists who have worked this season—Muar 
Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Jane Neilson and John 
Barnes Wells. 
Studios reopen September 19, 1921, 
70 Carnegie Hall, New York, Tel. Circle 1472, 


The BOICE STUDIO of VOCAL ART 


Susan S. Boice, 
Mas, Henay Smock Boice, 


65 Central Park West 


Consulting Teacher. 
Tel. 


WALTER L, BOGERT, 


ART OF SINGING 


| 25 Claremont Ave,, N. Y. Tel, 4834 Morningside 


MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street. New York 


Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


|'MME, EDYTHE LE BERMUTH 
Formerly of Bruxelles, Belgium 
Expert Voice Placement 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 


Studio: 62 West 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Schuyler 3822. 
MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 
Musical Art, ? 
~~. 


120 Carnegie Hall, New York 


| WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
| Address: 209 West 79th Street, 


MILLIE RYAN 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 8675 


HELEN E 
MYER 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
| 828-829 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 


EDMUND J, 


| ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy 


| 


|'MR. FRANCIS STUART, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 

+ Being in full possession of my method of | 

| singing, he has the ability to form great artists,” 
Francesco Lamperti, 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 


,WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
| ase* Specialist in Sight Singing. 
i< (Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers’—No_ instrument 
Both class and individual instruction, 


Ist, Private any time. 


used. 


Class courses begin Oct, 
Carnegie Hall. Res. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
‘» SOPRANO 
receive a, limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park. 
| Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 


Will 








JOHN W. NICHOLS, 

Vocal Instructor, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 

University of Vermont Summer Session 


Tenor, 








819.825 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Tel. Wednesdays and Saturdays 3467 Circle. 


Columbus 7140 | 


| HERBERT 


| 


Circle 1350 | 


New York City | 
sf 


| 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 

337 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 6539 


WILBUR 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer Schoo! of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 
BARITONE 
Late of Metropolitan Opera Company 
will accept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 


BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST AND COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 

Broadway, Studio 68, New York 

Telephone 1274 Bryant 


1425 City 


ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Breath 
| 502 Carnegie Hall, 


: York 
Telephone Circle 1350 


New 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
824 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 3467 
Application by mail 


AMY GRANT 
Opera Recitals Aeolian Hall 
Alternate Thursdays at 11 
Tuesdays in May at 3:30 
Grant Studio of the pooewieg Voice 
78 West 55th Street, New Yor 
(Tel, 0457 Circle) 


Amy 


| Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 


THEL | 


Circle 1350 | 
| 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden, 

Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 


/CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 





! 


1103-4, New York City | 


Phone, 6515W Flatbush. | 





“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
15 West 67th Street, New York City 


Phone 2951 Columbus 


Proressorn ARTHUR FICKENSCHER 


Dean of Music—University of Virginia, 
Alternate Saturdays 
56 West 68TH Srreer New York City 


EDITH CRUZAN FICKENSCHER 


Concert Artist, Teacher of Voice. 


FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


MRS. ELIZABETH SCHAUP 
Soprano Soloist 
PIZZARELLO VOCAL METHOD 

Instruction ; 


Tuesdays—851 Carnegie Hall, New York 


| FREDERICK Riessere, A, A. G. O, 
PIANO ereatins. 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 


—Style; Liszt—Technic. Head of piano depart- 
ment, New York School of Music and Arts, 150 
Riverside Drive. Tel, Schuyler 3655, Courses 
poste pane to suit individual requirements. Per- 

cts heme 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 
ey 1530 


CARL FIQUE Paavo 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


GREENE, 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 


} SOPRANO 

| Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 

607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


| Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

| Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 

way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 





| DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


West 67th Street > 
Phone, Columbus 4984, 





30 New York 


FRANCES FOSTER 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


334 West 84th Street, 
Telephone Schuyler 1049 


Studio: New York 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA 
VOCAL STUDIO 

240 West 73rd Street - : 

Phone 8955 Coluates 


New York 





MARIE MIKOVA 


Pianist—Instruction. 
Assistant to Wager Swayne 
308 East 72nd St, ° 


- « New York 
Telephone 8812 Rhinelander, 


rune pees 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 





| : 
| 
| MME. MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Voice Teacher and Coach 
Lilli Lehmann Method 


Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Address: 
Sian reopen September 5th. 





|LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus, New York 





_ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 

| Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 

| Telephone, Audubon 960 

| Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
| VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 

230 E. 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
| F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 
| 





/ VON DOENHOFF, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York, 
Phone, Riverside 366 


ALBERT, 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 





certizi in Berlin, Will accept engagements 
and a ited number of pupils. . 
Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 


Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for Sepinnere and advanced 
Pupils, 


Song and Oratorio Repertiore. 
249 West 80th Street, New York, N. Y. 





FREDERIC WARREN, 


STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme, Olga Warren 
370 CenrraL Park New Yor 





Ret 
Telephone ‘hiverside 136 











~~ 2 








February 16, 1922 
VLADIMIR 
DUBINSKY 
CELLIST 


Met. 
Hall & Elliott, 101 Park Ave., N Y. 





244 W. 76th N, ¥. 
$47 W. 147th Se, N. Y¥. eg 





MINNIE TRACEY 





GEORGE HAMLIN °o¥geaT 


Instruction in Singing and En sen Diation 
November ist te May 15th: 1070 Ma Ave., New 
York; June ist to Soke Ist: Lake Placid, 

Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 


ELIZABETH GIBBS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
“A Voice of Quality."—N. Y. Hereld 
Address: 40 East 54th St., N. Y. Phone 8390 Stuyvesant? 
INSTRUCTION IN OBOE 


ALBERT MARSH 


342 West 15th St., New York Tel. Watkins 822 
Telephone mornings for appointment 


GUSTAVE L. {ettistincipios in Music. 
Director of American 

BECKER Progressive Piano School 

110 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist--Coaching 
203 West S4th St 




















Louise St. John!WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


f M 
Columbia School o' Mesle, w pan 


THOMAS FUSON Ccctratte 


Oratorio, Recital, — 


Sth St. ew York City 
S08 Went 9 Phone, Columbus Boss 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voccitiuste 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Vorcs Instructor AND anal 
FR ny BS - to Alexander Heineman 
2p. West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy smy 1374 


s SUNDSTROM 


Nos — Chicago 
A tated mm > yr 3804 


. MISERENDINO 


VIOLINIST and TRASHED 
2128 Greate” lew York City 
lephone 5981 Col 


MRS. WILLS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 




















LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York ? 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
it Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
rere Marion St eeadticke, D . Dr. E gene Walton 








Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace — 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion Werks, 
other singers in opera and church work. 


2 BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
A TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street,N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS FB ia y's 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS A i t Only 


“WILD Organ 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . . Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 





ZZ>r 











MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


TEACHER OF Or "tod Seat 


atamen Be. Soptpe, et 


Room 12, Scunwer Heke 





=|RALPH Cox 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


Concert Baritone 
— : 
Tel. Audubon 1673 203 Carnet ral 


MORTINER WILSON|™ 


Com poser—Conductor 
651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone 








Audubon 444¢ 





VITTORIO TREVISAN 


of Chicago Opera Association 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
428 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CLARK HAMMANN |; 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL MeALLISTER |; 


TeACEER OF SINGING 
384 Commonwealth Av wake Mosten. Mass. 





intent 





COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


BUROPB—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 
ee or 


SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4650 Wadsworth 


SITTIG TRIO 


Rdg gine oe and PIANO 
167 West 80th St., N. Y. City 
Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
Psy p 8 CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
Cambridge, 


FPRASSE Vltnist, Organtet ond 
nN be saa ae ay 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR- Oratorio 
454 Deming Piace, Chicago 

















MSINGIN Lor 


Maver Se 





wcmw> | moc 





CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, aa 
Beth El Union Theological Semin 
412 Fifth Ave., New Yo 





JOON HEIMEL 


Concert veges P 
Studio: 151 Seco ns (near Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
ted. 312 Ri ide Drive. New York 





Pupile A 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street . 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT | * 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 
Maconds, Locille Marcel, Caroline ine Hardy, 








New York 











VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. 


Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


TILLA 
GEMUNDER 








Soprano 
Concert and Recitals 
Masegement: ANNIE FRIEDBERG 
1425 Broadway New York 
NEVADA REED 
VAN der VEER MILLER 
CONTRALTO TENOR PY 


ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 








A Natl. Song & Slogan 


ous, S$. WALTER KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 
Instruction Recitals & Accompanying 
547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 








514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
Mme. Hildeg ard Hoffmann 
Mr. ms HOLDEN ISS 

Recitals and Piano 

Instruction 

and Boston Symphony Orchestr: 

STUDIO: Steinway suas 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 


oint Recitals with 
Soloist with New York Mb moa 





Bonelé VALERI=" 


POTTER 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City 


Residence Phone: Fordhem 6380 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 








LAZAR S, SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


{ Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 
Chaliapin, Sammarco, Sembach, 
Zerola, etc. 





Carnegie Hall Oley York City, 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
a 


Address 
eare These. A. Edison, Inc. 
Orange, N. J. 








S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and’ Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 





ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 
JACOB IFRANK 
CONCERT oawewe AND Ri be HER 


897 Livonia Aven N. 
Telepho ann Glenmore b+ 182 saab 


er HOFFMANN semean 


Home Address: St, Paul. 


: RUBANNIL soa 


=: 620 Spadina Avenue Torouto,( Canada 


LJUNGKVIST 


s 

oy 

hy SWEDISH TENOR 

© 297 Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y., Tel, Main 6728 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


we me oe. PIANIST AND TEACHER 


181 E. 69th St. New York City 
Phone 9292 Rhinelander 























€LUTIGER GANNON 





“isa” Wiederhold 





624 Michigan SONTRALTO. in, re fubcamenias won N.Y Tel 326 Momingsides 
LYNNWOOD 
riniaster LAWRENCE SGHAUFFLER 


FARNAM ~- 


FLORENCE M. GRANDLAND 


PIANIST-COACH-ACCOMPANIST 
431 West 121et St., Apt. 34, Tel. Morningside 3388 
New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


Management: File sppeusr 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 











Limi 
St. 518 West 1lith Street 
Telephon 


ited toy of pple 0 pupils hare - 
York 
¢ $860—Ex. 2 Cathedral” ” 





F-mma A. DAMBMANIN] 


Founder and Pres. Southland Singers. Rehearsals Monday 
evenings, 110 w cat's Halil. Vocal instruction. ¥ Residence 
re iio, ant © &t., Tel. 1486 River, Sstween 9 and 


EDITH SILANCE -SMITH 


VOICE a eee 


, Stade: New Monroe ie 
DI and Founder of The ih 








MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
‘ Direction: Harrison Mature 
Suite 40, Metropolitan geen House Building, 
ew York City 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘ms 


5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 








KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadic: 212 w. 59th St., New York City, 5329 Circle 





kieas ty a Norfolk 





t GILBERTE 


; cusente’s: oe py _ 
T “Come Out in the 


T Sweet Spring Night” 
a.» (A Soces rab 
Hotel Astor, B’way & 44th St. Tel. Bryant 2100 


0 FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y, 


nal address 
Elmhurst, L. bY. 








- Perso 
9 South 20th + is 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB’‘OF AMERICA, Inc 
MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


Announces for Season 1921-1922 
A Series of Operalogues by HAVRAH (W. L.) HUBBARD. 
jar Bowma 


nm at the plano 


“Secret of Suzanne”’—Jan. 26 


s”—Feb, 9 


of Three King 
ft Room, Waldort- Astoria Hotel. 


“Love 
and Ba 
Apply to President, 1730 pv. , for all information. 


Tel. Circle 661. 








MUSICAL COURIER 








A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Offices: 9 East 45th Street 


Reproducing Player Pianos 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 


- New York City 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE.MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 
Office and Warerooms: 667 Fifth Avenue . 


New York City 











RABBITS 








Music by Ch. wocme — for Voice and Piano 
New York London 
G. Schirmer,Inc. H. HerelleCle J &W Chester, "Lad. 
at al] music stores 
A. SINIGALLIANO 
Violinist ane Teacher 
Studio: 314 bo St.. New York City 
6941 River 
MINA DOLORES 
SOPRANO-TEACHER : 
Studio: 20 South 18th Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
3030 Diamond Street Philadelphia, Pa 





KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR 
IV Ploessigasse 6 Vienna, Austria 


S ROSSI-DIEHL 


SOPRANO 
k Concerts and = Bostate 
T Studio: is W. 74th St. ¢ Columbus 10025 
Y Residence phone, Ghee Ridge 1347M, 


SARAH BARASCH 


Coneert Pianist and Teacher 








you know that you can buy it for 
15c— beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 

That is the achievement of Centary 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


(BE Conover is ene of the few great Pianos of 
fart og — is still ons built by its ee 


oa. Its continued use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its riage A tone 
qualities and durability ee 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago x= x 


MAKERS 
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THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agotian Hatt, New York Crry 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 














The Steinert Pianoforte 


The Exclusive Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 











EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, VVis. 











1760 Washington Ave., Bronx, N.Y. prone Tremont 3481 





L 4236 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


MARGOLIS. 





Isabel Rausch, 2¢ Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 


Address 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 





MARY, 
POTTER 
«+ Contralto :- 
Concert- Oratorio-Opera- Recitals 
135 W. 80th St., New York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler 








ee Ee 








MYRON W. WHITNEY 


Voice Teacher 
and Wednesdays, 14 Bast 48 Street, N. Y. 
Other days, 1041 Bereet, 'N. W., Washington, D. 0. 


Mary Houghton Brown “Pranisr 


Aral fried number of rei ale 
season 1922-23 beginn October. 
Adaress: Washington Heights Musical Ciub, 27 W. S7th $t.. &. Y. 


J. WARREN pany Ae gaa 








ERB*: 37 West | mt Tad "street | Pupil ot 
Fa 





FREDERICE SOUTH WICK 


CONCERT Lea BARITONE and TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


A. PATRICOLO 


CONCERT PIANIST 


wi 188rd Street, New York 
- “Telephone Wadeworth 2270 yee 








Studexats may register at any time. 





DETROIT INSTITUTE; OF;MUSICAL ART 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, Presiient 


every advan 
hksice 3 of the landing’ mecabere st ine'tgutsl to, broad musical education 


' For catalogue, address H. B. Manville, Business Manager 
5405 to 5415 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


“Strongest 
Faculty in the 
Middle West” 


70 Artist Teachers, 





GRACE 
NoRTARUP/ CAM 


601 W. 112th St. New York 
Telephone 3382 Cathedral 








HELEN 


ALLYN 


Soprano 
with Boston Society of Singers: 
late ofzleading European opera houses. 
820 ORCHESTRA BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Marguerite KUSSNER 


CONCERT PIANIST and Mae wy 
Moszkowski and D’Albert 


163 West 121 7th A New York C 
est 121st St., cor, Ti. Mew ity 











LOUIS BAKER PHILLIPS INSTRUCTION 


- ACCOMPANIST - COACH 


t, 1013 
fa masa Scientist. Lt, Carnegie 


H. W. Maurer 


pers sere VIOLIN TECHNICS 
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PIERRE MONTEUX RE-ENGAGED TO CONDUCT 
BOSTON SYMPHONY FOR TWO MORE SEASONS 


Trustees of Hub City Orchestra Extend His Contract to Include Seasons of 1922-23 and 1923-24—Large Audiences Hear 
Edith Bullard, Rudolph Reuter and E. Robert Schmitz—People’s Symphony Concert 


Boston, Mass., February 11, 1922.—The trustees of 
Boston Symphony Orchestra have voted unanimously to 
extend the contract of Pierre Monteux, the orchestra’s 
conductor, to include the seasons of 1922-23 and 1923-24. 
Mr. Monteux has signed the contract. 

When Dr. Muck retired from the orchestra there was 
still about a month of the season remaining, which was 
completed by the assistant conductor. Mr. Rabaud was 
engaged for the next season, but being unable to reach 
Boston for the first concerts, the management of the Metro- 
politan Opera kindly granted leave of 


absence to Mr. Monteux to preenre Le dramatic 


programs, rehearse the orchestra an 
give the first two pair of concerts. 
Then followed one season of Mr. Ra- 
baud, then Mr. Monteux was engaged 
as conductor, followed by the effort 
to unionize the orchestra, the loss of 
many members, and rebuilding into 
the splendid organization which now 
is an honor to Boston and the whole 
country. 

A special series of five Monday 
evening concerts have been instituted, 
the seats for which were all sold at 
once; also a series of concerts for 
young people, which fill the hall to its 
limit. The concerts at Harvard Uni- 
versity have also been increased from 
eight to nine. 

The orchestra has visited Lynn, 
Brockton, Lawrence, Lowell, Haver- 
hill, Fall River, Portland, Me. Uni- 
versity concerts this year, besides the 
Harvard concerts, include _ per- 
formances at Yale, Cornell, Smith, 


MUL ELA UA 





Middlebury and the University of 
Vermont. 
Before coming to Boston, Mr. 


Monteux had already won fame both 
here and abroad. First publicly 
prominent in chamber music in Paris, 
he became well known as conductor of 
the Concerts Colonne, The Opera, 
The Theatre des Champs Elysees, 
the Chatelet and Odeon, and his own 
“Concerts Monteux,” also the or- 
chestras of Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane Theater in London, and the 
opera houses of Berlin, Vienna and 
Budapest. 
Recitat or Sones sy Epita BULLARD. 
February 7, in Jordan Hall, Edith 
Bullard, soprano, assisted by Rolland 
Tapley, violinist, and Maurice Hoff- 
man, accompanist, gave an interesting 
recital of songs and pieces for violin. 
The program was as_ follows: 
“Botschaft,” Brahms; “Gesang Wey- 
la's,” Wolf; “Joseph, Lieber Joseph 
Mein,” Fourteenth century Weihn- 
achtslied; “Lebesfeier,” Weingartner ; 
“La Partenza,” Beethoven; “O Ces- 
sate di Piagarmi” and “Gia Il Sole 
dal Gange,” Scarlatti; “Nebbie,” 
Resphighi, presented by Miss Bullard; 
“Slavonic Fantasie,” Dvorak-Kreisler ; 
“Forsaken,” Winternitz ; “La Chasse,” 
Cartier-Kreisler ; “Scherzo-Taran- 
telle,’ Wieniawski, by Mr. Tapley; 


“Roses Funebres,” Sibelius; “Con- Morse Photo 
templation,” Widor ; “Chanson 
Valaque,” Kerveguen; 


Soleil,” Georges; “Le Nil, Leroux” 
(obligato by Mr. Tapley); “In the 
Harem,” Bantock; “Morning Song,” 
Parker; “The Angels are ene 
Hoffman; “Song of the Open,” La 
Forge, by Miss Bullard. 

Miss Bullard, who is an artist pupil 
of Arthur J. Hubbard, eminent Boston 
teacher, has a fine stage presence, showed a little nervous- 
ness at first, but in a short time found herself, and pro- 
ceeded to give her large audience great pleasure in listen- 
ing to her voice, of excellent quality, sufficient and dis- 
criminately used volume, intelligent interpretation, variety 
of nuance, characterizing a selection of songs ranging from 
Brahms and Beethoven to Bantock and LaForge. Hearty 
applause greeted the song by Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Tapley played his pieces in a manly, straightforward 
way, and he, as well as Miss Bullard, added numbers to the 
program. Mr. Hoffman proved a careful accompanist. 

Prano Recitar sy RupotpH Reuter. 

February 6, in Jordan Hall, Rudolph Reuter, pianist, 
gave a recital of music for piano to an audience by no means 
as large as his artistry deserved. The program: preludes 
in G, C, G, B flat, A flat, F and D, Bach; sonata in B flat, 
Schubert; “Carnaval,” op. 9, Schumann; “Berceuse,” 
Henselt; “Rubezahl,” Korngold; prelude in G, Rachmani- 
noff; “Quejas o la maja y el ruisenor,” Granados ; “Troika,” 
Tschaikowsky; nocturne in B, op. 62, No. 1, Chopin ; 
“Waldesrauschen,” “Eglogue,” rhapsodie No. 15, Liszt. 

Mr. Reuter has a facile technic, an always beautiful tone, 


= 
“Hymne au . 


is not inclined to force so as to “break through,” and re- 
ceived much and well deserved applause but—seven Bach 
(Continued on page 57) 


Muratore Convalescing 


Lucien Muratore, premier tenor of the Chicago Opera 
Association, left the Audubon Sanitarium last Thursday at 
2:30 in the afternoon, well on the road to recovery from the 
appendicitis operation he underwent February 13. Walking 





IDA GEER WELLER, 


the mezzo-contralto, who gave a successful song recital in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
February 7. Miss Weller possesses a voice of very fine quality and sings with much style. 
She was enthusiastically received by a large audience. 
this artist at her recent Boston recital, when the critics compared her with Julia Oulp and 


Hlena Gerhardt. 


FS aM 


with a cane and using the arm of his friend, Rene Devries, as 
a support, he walked from the hospital down to his limousine 
and again to his apartment in the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 
Escorting him from the hospital was also his wife, Lina 
Cavalieri-Muratore, who for the last ten days had not set 
foot out doors, being always in attendance at the hospital 
and helping the nurses in their duties. Dr. Rene Bourdin, 
his private physician and secretary, also returned to the 
Ritz from’ the hospital with Muratore. Without doubt 
Muratore will be heard again in New York this season at 
least once before the Chicago Company closes its season 
here. His voice is in no way impaired. 


Berkshire Prize Plans Changed 


Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, founder of the annual Berkshire 
Chamber Music Festival at Pittsfield, Mass., announces that 
hereafter the Berkshire Chamber Music Prize of $1,000 will 
only be offered in alternate years. The present competition, 
which closes on April 15 next, is for a string quartet, and 
the successful composition will be played at the festival 
next September. For the festival of 1923 Mrs. Coolidge has 
already commissioned a work from Rebecca Clarke, for 


An equally warm reception was given 


which the same amount as the prize will be paid; thereafter 
there will be a prize competition one year and a commis- 
sioned work the next. Miss Clarke, the well known viola 
player, has been adjudged second place—which, unfortu- 
nately for her, carried no reward—in the last two com 
petitions, that of 1921 being won by H. Waldo Warner's 
trio, and that of 1920 by Ernest Bloch’s viola sonata. 


° * oe 
The Chicago Opera-Gadski Suit 
In regard to the suit brought last week by Johanna Gadski 
against the Chicago Opera Association, Mme. Gadski issued 
the following statement: 

It was with the greatest reluctance that I finally yielded to the 
pressure of advisers and friends to protect my career, my family 
and my good name from continued libel by bringing action which 
will place responsibility where it belongs for those who continue to 
spread slander and infamous misstatements about me to the injury 
of my position in the social and artistic world. The attitude of 
the Chicago Opera Company after the success of my concerts in 

New York, St. Louis, and Washington, 

could not have been a matter of vocal or 
merit, but must have been based 
on the influence of cruel lies that still find 
tongues to carry and ears to listen. While 
the war lasted I recognized the futility of 
steps to put an end to this defamatory cam 
paign; I accepted it as my part of the great 
sacrifices which war requires of individuals. 
When peace was declared, I sought to re 
new my concert work and did so with pleas 
urable success, but immediately there was 
a renewal of the old stories, both in social 
and artistic circles which found repetition 
in some publications. The repetitions es 
pecially included that vicious invention that 
some sort of celebration had occurred at 
my home, where the sinking of the Lusi 
tania was made a matter of jest and re 
oicing. This statement upon its first pub 
ication met with my immediate and em 
phatic denial, and | thought that would be 
sufficient. The recent outbursts have made 
it evident that I can no longer submit 
quietly and patiently while this defamation 
goes on, and I am forced to the unpleasant 
task of instructing my attorneys to seck the 
origin of this continued slander wherever 
it occurs and place upon the authors the 
responsibility for my unjust sufferings 

(Signed) Jonanna Gapskt Tauscner 


F. T. Kelsey, of Lewis & Kelsey, 
attorneys for the Chicago Opera As 
sociation, made the following 
ment : 


The complaint in Mme. Gadski's actior 
: was served at noon today (February 9). It 
= appears to be based solely on a ten line 
: extract from a newspaper article stated ¢ 
have been published the early part of De 
cember, 1921, and which, it is claimed, was 
inspired by the opera association, The Chi 
cago Opera Association had nothing what 
soever to do with the publication of the 
article in question The suit came as a 
great surprise to the Opera Association, 
since Mme. Gadski, prior to its commence 
ment, never even intimated that the 
Association had said or done anything de 
rogatory to her reputation and 
The first intimation of such 
the recent published 
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state 


Opera 


standing 
4 claim was 
articles The Opera 
Association has treated Mme, Gadski with 
the utmost consideration and fairness, and 
it seems unfortunate that she has 
to bring a suit of this character 


seen fit 


Josef Schwarz Marries 


On Saturday last, February 11, Josef 
Schwarz, the Russian baritone, who 
came to this country for the first time 
last year as a member of the Chicago 
Opera Association and as a concert 
singer, was married at 68 Park 
avenue to Mrs. Clara Sielcken, widow 
of Herman Sielcken, formerly a mem 
ber of the firm of Grossman & 
Sielcken, wholesale coffee dealers. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev 
Joseph Fort Newton, pastor of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity. Mrs 
Schwarz is a native of Bremen, Ger 


= many, and her first husband, whom 
she divorced, was Adolph Wendroth 





Schwarz, who was born in Riga 
Russia, was also married before. Mr 
and Mrs, Schwarz, at the end of the 
opera season, will go on a honeymoon 
trip to California and to Honolulu 





The Endicott Prizes 


Through the generosity of H. Wen 
dell Endicott, of the board of trustees 
of the New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass 
the following prizes are offered to be competed for by stu 
dents of the Conservatory during the present school year 

Class 1. One hundred and fifty dollars for the best composition 
for orchestra, not to exceed five minutes in performing time 

Class 2. One hundred dollars for the best composition in the 
form of a movement of a string quartet 

Class 3. One hundred dollars for the best unaccompanied chorus 
or short composition for chorus with accompaniment 

Class 4. Fifty dollars for the best composition for pianoforte 
for another instrument with pianoforte accompaniment 

Class 5. Fifty dollars for the best set of three songs. 

For circular describing the conditions of the competition, 
address the general manager, Ralph L. Flanders 


Curci Seeks Papal Annulment 

Luigi Curci, the artist, former husband of Amelita Galli 
Curci, and who is now in Italy with his second wife, 
daughter of P. A. Tirindelli, the well known musician of 
Cincinnati and New York, has applied to the Papal Tribunal 
in Rome for an ecclesiastical annulment of his marriage to 
the famous singer. An absolute divorce was granted her 
under the laws of Illinois in Chicago, January, 1920. 
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Levitzki Home Again After World Tour, Covered 
With Fresh Laurels and Bubbling Over with Enthusiasm 


Distinguished Pianist Returns Home After Nearly a Year of Triumphs in All Parts of the Globe—Sailed from San 
Francisco Last April—Won Phenomenal Success in Australia and New Zealand—Visits Part of the Orient— 


Enthusiastic About Colombo, Bombay, Aden 


(Arabia), Naples—Sees Paris and Then Starts 


Homeward—Teils Some of His Interesting Experiences—Will Not Appear in 
Public Again Until the Fall 


Mischa Levitzki has just returned from his tour of the 
orld, which was partly for business and partly for 
pleasure. He sailed away from San Francisco last April, 
ind returned to New York a week ago direct from Paris, 
been all around the circle, with a few 
tip-overs en route From an artistic point of view, as 
i} as from a point of view of pleasure, the tour was a 
mouneced success, and Mr. Levitzki comes back to us with 
vhole bunch of fresh laurels in his garden 

immortality and the manner of the con 


having, meantime, 


the Pyramids. One whole day's trip was made on camel’s 
back, alternating with donkey back (and the donkey was 
found the more comfortable of the two, and a pleasant 
relief from the violent motion of the “desert schooner,” ) 
From Egypt Mr. Levitzki sailed down to Naples, where 
a pause was made for a single day, during which a visit 
was made to Pompeii—and onward, via Toulon, to Paris, 
which was reached Christmas week. He arrived there too 
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says it approaches very near to perfection. He heard the 
quartet play Beethoven, Brahms and Debussy and found 
the interpretation of all three splendid, and particularly the 
Debussy work entirely beyond criticism. The best of the 
orchestras he found to be the Conservatoire Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Phillipp Gaubert. 

TuHen Home. 

Now, having arrived at home, what is Mr. Levitzki 
going to do? It was a natural question, but the answer was 
decidedly disappointing. He is not going to play until 
next year. He must rest, he says. Not that he is tired, 
but that he feels that it is essential that an artist should 
not over-play, especially a young artist. So he will not be 
heard till fall. 

We are indeed sorry! P. 


St. Denis and Shawn to Make Joint Tour 


A welcome announcement is that which makes known that 
Ruth St. Denis will return to the concert stage next season. 
Since the founding of the Denishawn School in 
Los Angeles in 1916, the noted dancer has con- 
fined her attivities almost entirely to the 





ned globe trotter 


TRALIA AND New ZEALAND. 


His account of music life in Australia only 
cs to confirm what was told us by his man 
r, Daniel Mayer, who returned not long 


wo. They must be curiously different, those 
\ustralians, from us Americans, It is hardly 
neeivable that any artist, not even a Le- 
ki, could give ten concerts in three weeks 
New York and sell out the house on every 
ccasion. New Yorkers, in fact Americans 
i whole, are not given to that sort of 
otion—-a fact that is not greatly to our 


Even in Australia it must very largely 
depend upon the drawing power of the artist, 
ind where there is one such success there are 
many failure Levitzki proved that he had 
at sort of drawing power, which will be no 
urprise to those who have heard him play 
He had nine recitals in Sydney, ten in Mel 
bourne, four in Adelaide, then returned for 
five orchestra appearances with the State 
Orchestra in Sydney, under the Dutch con- 
ductor, Henry Verbrugghen 

His success was made in spite of the fact 
that Heifetz, Melba and Clara Butt had ap- 
peared just before him. Asked whether the 
Australians had any special taste in mus.c, 4 
Mr. Levitzki replied that they seemed to pre 
fer the regular classic repertory. “Of course,” 
he said, “there is a small group of ultra-mod- 
ernists who go so far as to object to anything 
that is not ultra-modern tut the average 
public is sane enough to want the works of 
the classic masters with a few of the moderns 
thrown in for variety.” 

Mr. Levitzki was dsked what he thought of 
the habit some players have of presenting the 
rarely played works of the classic masters. 

1 am unequivocally opposed to it,” he re- 
plied. “There is a certain inequality in the 
vork even of the greatest of them, and if 
iny particular work is not played there is a 
reason for it In the long time that has 
elapsed since these works were written, we 
have had time to select what is best—and 
why play what is not best? There is enough 
yood music w.thout that. And as to such 
works being considered in the light of a novy- 
clty—there is no novelty in stupidity.” 


( OLOMBO 








MISCHA LEVITZKI, 


the distinguished pianist, who has just returned from a tour of the world. 


western part of the country, and it is five 
years since she has appeared in the East. 
Owing to the fact that she can only be away 
from Denishawn during the fall and early 
winter, the tour will be limited to the months 
of October, November and December. With 
Miss St. Denis will be Ted Shawn and a trio 
of Denishawn Dancers, making in all the most 
important dancing combination announced for 
next season. Miss St. Denis is coming East 
for a fortnight this month, and while here 
will give a performance at the University of 
lowa, Sioux City, Ia., and jointly with Mr. 
Shawn will assist the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Greensburg, Pa., at its concert on February 
24. Hereafter Miss St. Denis and Mr, Shawn 
will be under the management of Daniel 
Mayer. 


Frederick Shipman Arrives 
in New York 

Frederick Shipman, the Australian im- 
presario, managing director of International 
Tours, Ltd., a $125,000 corporation formed 
to bring the foremost artists to that country 
for tours, arrived in New York Tuesday. He 
reached San Francisco some time ago, and 
on the way, when his steamer touched at 
Honolulu, he promised the Hawaiians that the 
artists engaged for Australia would give 
them concerts en passant whenever possible. 


Marie Novello’s American Debut 
February 23 

Marie Novello, the English pianist, will 
make her American debut at the Town Hall 
on Thursday evening, February 23. She will 
play numbers by Scarlatti, Debussy, Palm- 
gren, Chopin and Poldini. 

Miss Novello has enjoyed much success in 
England and the Provinces, having played 
under Sir Henry Wood and for the King and 
Queen at Buckingham Palace. 


Samuel Kronberg Dead 


Samuel Kronberg, vocal teacher and man- 
ager and well known throughout the United 
States, died February 3 at his home in Brigh- 
ton, Mass. His interest in music was mani- 








After playing in Australia and New Zea- 
land, Mr. Levitzki sailed from Adelaide on 
the S.S. Narcanda on the homeward trip, and his extraordi- 
nary successes as an artist seem to have thrilled him less 
than the magnificence and strangeness of the scenes and the 
people of the few Oriental cities through which his journey 
ok him. The steamer stopped for a day and a half at Co- 
ombo, and trips were made to Mount Kandy and Mount 
Levinia. Mr. Levitzki’s enthusiasm for the beauty of this 
olorful country is unbounded, Says he: 

“The coast, near which lies Mount Levinia, is inde- 
scribable lhe combination of mountains, ocean and tropic 
foliage is one never to be forgotten. The wealth of color 
and the fascination of the whole thing is something that 
can certainly not be imagined by anyone who has never 
cen it. One has no idea of it, and every vista is cause 
for new surprise and delight.” 


InpIA TO ARABIA. 


lhere was a short stop at Bombay, but no extended ex- 
cursions were possible owing to the fact that there had just 
been an uprising. Although the city was comparatively 
quiet, it was considered dangerous to go outside of the for- 
cign quarters. Mr. Levitzki did, however, visit a remark- 
able building on the outskirts where the bodies of the dead 
are laid out to be devoured by the vultures. 

From Bombay a long leg of the trip was made, all the 
way to Aden, Arabia, the approach to which, says Mr. Le- 
vitzki, was the most wonderful sight it has ever been his 
experience to enjoy. The approach was made just at sun- 
set, and the sparkling water, the thousands of quaint look- 
ing buildings and minarets, the numerous water craft of 
all sorts, made a picture such as one dreams about, or re- 
ceives vague impressions of in pictures, but never hopes to 
ce in reality. Thence up the Red Sea to Port Said was 
no less lovely, and the trip to Cairo full of interest, al- 
though barren of any especial incident 

Tuen Eoyrt, 

Cairo proved to be, like Bombay, in an uproar, The day 
after the arrival there, a delegation of Egyptians returned 
from England with news that their mission had been a 
failure. There was tremendous excitement, threatening 
revolution, and Mr. Levitzki says that, from the hotel win- 
dow, it was a remarkable experience to watch the dense 
throngs and the skillful manoeuvres of the police. For a 
day or two he was shut up in the hotel the disturbance, 
then he was permitted to go out, and made several trips to 


late to see or hear Spalding, but he saw much of Elman 
and attended one of his concerts. He also saw the im- 
pressive funeral of Saint-Saéns from the Madeleine. 

As to music in Paris, Mr, Levitzki said he found it far 
below our American standard—in spite of which fact Pa- 
risians are scornful and condescending towards our musical 
endeavor. Only one thing he heard that greatly impressed 
him: the Capet Quartet. About this he is enthusiastic, and 


~ Amsterdam Hears Revival of Hayd 


fest at an early age. For many years he was 

active as a teacher of singing in the west. He 
returned to Boston in 1894 with his first wife, the late Nannie 
Kronberg, well known concert and opera singer, who had been 
his pupil, and they appeared together in many concerts in 
Boston and elsewhere. Mr. Kronberg had charge of the per- 
formances of “Siegfried” at Harvard Stadium, of “Elijah” 
at Braves Field, and also a grand spectacle of Verdi’s “Aida” 
at the same place. He was also in charge for two years of 
the morning musicales at Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston. 














n’s “Seasons” 


Mengelberg Produces Work Unabridged—Saint-Saéns Memorial—Dirk Schiffer and Joseph Szigeti Acclaimed 


Amsterdam, January 8, 1922.—The weeks preceding Men- 
gelberg’s departure for America have been crowded with 
brilliant and interesting events at the Concertgebouw. One 
of these was an unabridged performance of Haydn’s ora- 
torio, “The Seasons,” under Mengelberg's leadership, which, 
despite its three hours’ duration, maintained the audience's 
unabated interest to the end. Excellent soloists and the 
famous Toonkunst Choir insured the quality of the per- 
formance, of course, but the chief compliment goes to Papa 
Haydn himself for having written, over a century ago, a 
work as fresh and engaging today as at the day of its birth. 
It acted, indeed, as a soothing potion upon a blasé audience 
infected with French impressionism. 

Earty Depussy 

Of the leader of this school especially we have recently 
had our share. Unusual it was when the prelude to “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande,’ 'which had a finely subtle performance 
by the orchestra under Mengelberg, and the early “Fantasie” 
for piano and orchestra, which would be better described 
as an orchestral piece with piano obligato, were given. 
Written in his student days at the Villa Fedici it has not 
the transparent beauty of his later works, and the sound 
balance between orchestra and soloist is not properly bal- 
ahced. Hence Marguerite Long, who played the solo part, 
could not be fairly judged until she played Fauré’s ballade, 
in which she proved herself to be a pianist of the highest 
rank, possessed of a beautiful clear touch. 

French music had even more than its usual share of 
attention this month through the fact of Saint-Saéns’ death. 
A memorial concert at the Concertgebouw was caJculated 
to display the late master’s versatility in orchestral com- 


position, The “Deluge” overture, the characteristic “Danse 
Macabre,” the somewhat pompous third symphony, and the 
cello concerto (which was given a noble rendition by Marix 
Loevensohn), made up the program. 

Saint-Saéns’ chamber music, too, was represented in 
recent concerts by the trio—a youthful work, but one show- 
ing a great maturity of ideas and a complete grasp of 
form. Played with supple grace by Zimmerman (violin), 
Loevensohn (cello) and Cornelis (piano), none of the 
charm of this music was lost to us. 

A PIANIST AND A VIOLINIST. 

Among recent recitals Dirk Schafer’s stand pre-eminent. 
He played to a packed hall on Christmas afternoon, his first 
reappearance after triumphs in Berlin and Vienna. His 
program was highly interesting, comprising the F minor 
fantasy and B minor sonata of Chopin, the prelude, choral 
and fugue by César Franck, and numbers by Ravel and 
Debussy. The artist was in excellent mood and succeeded 
in stirring the audience to enthusiastic response, We can 
only repeat what we have already said in former letters— 
that Schafer is without doubt one of the foremost pianists. 

A concert given by the Hungarian violinist, Joseph Szigeti, 
was an interesting event. Last season we heard him in a 
sonata recital with the pianist, Joseph Pembaur, and at 
that time he made a deep impression. He plays in excel- 
lent style, with perfect purity of tone (how rare that is!) 
and intense musicality. Among numbers by Corelli, Tartini 
and various Kreisler arrangements, the partita in E major 
of Bach for violin alone, impressed us perhaps the most by 
the classic simplicity and nobility of feeling with which it 
was played. E. v. G 
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THE PERFECT MODERNIST (resscrattsisoy” 


TWELFTH INSTALLMENT 


[Even the successful modernists have sometimes gone to extremes, as has alread 
been shown ae Perfect Modernist,” and . for the sneuaceasial one, ‘they are 
certainly amusing! Some startling examples o i d f iginali 
are here shown.—The Editor.] . oe tied 


The chief possibilities of discord seem to lie-in the large seventh and minor ninth— 
also, to a less degree, in the semitone—and in the simultaneous use of two dissonant har- 
monies and keys. Bach uses the large seventh and semitone frequently, Beethoven makes 
a dissonant use of the seifiitone in the third symphony, Schubert produces one of the 
earliest impressionistic effects with seventh and ninth in the “Erl King,” but these are all 
melodic passages on clearly defined basic harmonies. Discords were never used as dis- 
cords, intentionally, until the days of Wagner, who frequently produces the effect of dis- 
cord, or very harsh dissonance, simply by the introduction of suitable orchestration. (See 
the Kundry Motive in “Parsifal,” especially in the Klingsor scene.) Mousorgsky in 
“Boris,” and Wolf-Ferrari in “The Jewels,” make use of real, and really effective, dis- 
cords, but these are used for a purpose, and their use is limited. Of a different sort are 
the dissonances of Stravinsky in the “Fire Bird” music, his effects being obtained by the 
use of simultaneous melodies upon a basic harmony that is ‘clear enough. In this case 
it is rather effective. But it is amazing that musicians who have proved their ability as 
well as their profound learning should go to the extremes reached by Stravinsky and 
Schoenberg. It is, of course, very simple to write a passage like the following, but is it 
good taste? (Example 105.) 




















Ex.105 Ex. 106 
ee f+ 
pag | ‘Beam 


This whole matter of discord or dissonance is much more complicated than would at 
first appear. Wagner gets a strikingly harsh effect with a chord that appears rather 
simple and includes neither semitones nor large sevenths (Example 106). 

There’ are many problems involved that still require solution. The ninth chord with 
one dissonant note, a lowered seventh or raised fifth, is not harsh (Example 107a) ; but 
the raised octave of the seventh is very harsh (Example 107b); yet if the ninth (C) is 
omitted and the third used in its place the A natural is not harsh (Example 107c); or, 


if the A flat is omitted, then the C may be used with A natural (Example 107d) ; 


Ex.107a Ex. 107b Ex. 107c Ex. 107d 
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This last is not the same chord at all, but is the dominant seventh of B flat with an 
anticipated tonic in the bass. But the other chords are sufficiently puzzling. Why should 
the A natural be harsh with C and not with D? In other words, why should the addition 
of the ninth to the dominant seventh cord cause this disturbance in the melodic note? 
Is it because the sixth, C-A, suggests the dominant of B flat as opposed to the dominant 
of E flat? At all events, the student will observe that it is not the dissonant raised seventh 
but the consonant ninth which produces the discord—or, rather, a combination of the two, 
for either one is good until the other is heard. 

One often hears in modern piano music passages where the two hands seem to move 
independently of each other and where the composer appears to lose sight of his basic 
harmonies altogether. This is usually the result of getting the hands too far apart. Even 
perfectly good counterpoint will sound ridiculous if you raise the right hand an octave, 
and lower the left hand an octave. There is also much modern music which is evidently 
the result of an effort on the part of the composer to be original. It is stupid and worth- 
less. What shall we say, for instance, of a composer who directs the player to strike the 
keys with a board fourteen inches long or with the flat of the hand? Here is the chord 
when struck with a board as directed (Example 108a) : 

Ex. 108a 


Ex. 108b 
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And here are some chords from the same composition (Example 108b), (Emerson 
by Ives), and a resolution—the final chord—in an old hymn tune which he introduces into 
this sonata. (Example 108c.) 
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(There are no bar lines.) 

The inevitable result of all such insincere experiments is so to confuse the basic 
harmonies (if there are any) that the listener is unable to understand the music at all. 

One point which has emerged from this experimentation, which seems highly useful, 
is the free use of altered chords without any care for the motion of the inner parts. The 
principle seems to be as follows: If the basic harmony is clear, and is clearly represented 
by melody and bass, any consonant intervals may be used in the inner parts (Example 109) : 





bx. 109 





This is an advanced development of old contrapuntal methods which appeared to 
introduce changes of key. And by the good old rules the composers generally felt that 
the chords must be in related keys, not, seemingly, realizing that they all belonged to the 
one basic harmony (Example 110): 


Ex. 110 Ex. 111 P) 





A further development of this principle with the use of free counterpoint is shown 
in the following (Example 111 from “The Echo”): 
the whole of which is made from the chord B flat, D flat, F, A flat, the sole consideration 
being that the chords shall be consonant. It will be noted that there are here several 
consecutive fifths, which may be used freely in this manner. Note, also, that the last 
chord in the first bar is an open fifth and fourth! At the rather rapid speed this is over- 
looked. It is better than to force a note into the chord by means of an awkward 
progression. 

The question of melody enters into modernism, as it enters into all music, and it is 
here that the modernists have most signally failed. They find that their harmonies inter- 
fere constantly with the flow of melody, so that there actually exists in all of the ultra- 
modern and futuristic work scarcely a single melody worthy of the name. Fourdrain 
solves the difficulty by applying old principles (see “Melody”), although his work is not 
excessively modern. He uses scales that belong to the harmony, passages made from the 
notes of the harmony, etc. Note the following (Example 112) : 


Ex.12 


(Outline) 





He also develops chromatic passages so as to give a pleasing melodic and rhythmic 
effect (Example 113): 


Ex. 113 





_ Debussy uses his harmony in such a manner that a basic harmony and key outline 
is expressed in spite of the fact that he introduces chords that belong in other keys. An 
outline of the harmony of “Beau Soir” will serve to indicate this: (Example 114.) 


Ex. 114 


(Outline of harmony) 





Note the fourth and the last chord. In the fourth chord if G sharp was used with 
the D natural it would produce a disagreeable diminished chord. (Compare example from 
Fourdrain, page 72!) The last chord is a dominant with a lowered séventh. But even 
Debussy was sometimes led astray by his own originality, and the following from his 
“Romance” is certainly not lovely: (Example 115.) 
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[“The Perfect Modernist” will be concluded in our next issue.—The Editor.] 





Rosing Sings Via Wireless 

It is very doubtful if musicians in general have arrived 
at any very clear conception of the value and importance to 
their art of the wireless telephone. This invention, at pres 
ent in its infancy, has already arrived at a point of perfec 
tion that renders is serviceable as a means of distributing 
musical interpretations. Not to exaggerate the thing in any 
way, it may be said that it is about as good as the ordinary 
telephone, possessing the possibility of giving a most excel- 
lent impression of the music sung and played, also of spoken 
words, news items read to the listeners, and the like 

Receiving outfits cost very little, and their application is 
amazingly broad, and will become broader. At present there 
are several sending stations from which music may be gath 
ered in by owners of receiving apparatus, The Westing 
house Company at Newark has a large plant and sends out 
varied programs nightly to which every body may listen in 
who possesses a receiving instrument of sufficient amplifying 
power and tuned to the right wave length (360-meter ) 

On the wall of the main office at Newark is a map studded 
with pins indicating points from which information has 
heen received that the concert programs have been enjoyed 
Chese points are numbered by thousands and extend from 
Mexico to Nova Scotia and trom the Rocky Mountains to 
How many people listen in? That is a natural 
question, and one which the manager of the Westinghouse 
concerts was unable to answer, It is impossible to know 
how many receiving instruments there may be or how many 
people listen in on each instrument. Many instruments are 
made by amateurs. There is no law of the air at present, 
no way by which a sending station can prevent people listen 
ing in As a friend told the writer the other day, he was 
amusing himself with his receiving apparatus one evening 
when, of a sudden, he heard music, and discovered that he 
was enjoying a representation of opera by the Chicago 
Opera Association in Chicago. It was certainly “free” 
opera, The day may come—it certainly will—when sending 
companies will be able to limit listening in to subscribers 
only, but at present the air is free to everybody. 

What does this mean for the musician? It means that 
those who sing or play at a wireless sending station are 
listened to by audiences of unheard of size and variety. All 
sorts of people, musical and otherwise, cultured and uncul 
tured, listen to them. Some of these listeners probably 
never went into a concert hall in their lives, and listen to 
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real music for the first time in this way. Artists who haye 
sung for the Westinghouse sending station tell us that it is 
inspiring to think of performing _ # that great unseen and 
unknown audience, There may be a hundred thousand listen- 
ers, and there may be a great many more than that. 

Programs are announced daily by radiophone at 7:45 
p.m, The other day (Sunday) Rosing was one of the ar- 
tists to appear, and the writer went with him to Newark to 
see how it was done. There was little enough to see, yet 
it was entertaining. The Westinghouse plant is a vast af- 
fair, as might be expected, a huge four or five story build- 
ing, silent on this Sunday evening, only thé night watchman 
with his clock key being in evidence. We mounted the broad 
steps and found ourselves in a huge office room with desks 
for several hundred workers. On one side of this was the 
sending room, on the other the private office of the manager, 
where a receiving apparatus is installed. After a short wait 
in the director’s room, during which we took turns at listen- 
ing to a religious service being sent out by wireless, we 
were called into the sending room—a long, narrow room 
with a piano at one end and several horns of different shapes 
supported on iron stands or hanging from the ceiling. There 
was a receiving apparatus getting its wireless waves from 
a wire suspended to the curtain rod—and there were nu- 
merous wires and switches about the wall. Also there were 
several phonographs and piles of records and sheet music. 

Speakers and singers stand close in front of one of the 
receiving disks, and, in order to send phonograph records, 
which are a feature of each program, the disk is placed 
close in front of the horn of the phonograph. The piano, 
however, has power enough to be taken without especial care— 
in fact, Rosing, while he was singing, faced the piano, so that 
the back of the receiving disk was towards the piano, yet 
the balance between voice and accompaniment was excellent 
when heard through the receiving instrument. The writer 
confirmed this fact for himself. After hearing several songs 
in the sending room, a trial was made of the receiving appa- 
ratus in the director's room. In this room with the door 
shut scarcely a sound of the music from the other room 
could be heard with the naked ear. But with the aid of the 
wireless receiving outfit it sounded almost as if one were 
in the room with the singer. 

What actually happens is this: the sound—of the voice 
or the piano or whatever it may be—is taken up in the 
receiving disk just as it is in an ordinary telephone; it is 
there transformed from sound waves into electric waves 
and sent to the wires stretched across the roof of the building 
(atennae). From these it spreads iut into the air, and may 
be picked’ up anywhere by anyone possessing the suitable 
apparatus. The announcer places himself‘ before the receiv- 
ing disk; his assistant turus a switch on a table near by. 
“Radio W-J-Z,” he announces, “Mr. Rosing will now sing 
an aria from ‘Eugen Onegin.’” Then Mr. Rosing takes his 
place before the disk, explains what the song is about, and 
gives one of his inimitable renditions for the benefit of all 
sorts of people, young and old, far and near. When he has 
finished the manager of the radio again takes his place be- 
fore the disk. “Radio W-J-Z,” he announces. “There will 
now be a short intermission,” and so on, each announce- 
ment being prefaced by the cabalistic “W-J-Z,” the only 
purpose of which is to inform the audience where the music 
is coming from. These letters are given to each sending 
station by the government, and, also, there is some control 
of wave lengths so that the air will not be filled with an 
inextricable confusion of crossed wireless waves. Even 
so, the Westinghouse manager explained that their program 
would have to be discontinued under certain conditions of 
emergency, such as an §S. O. S. call. 

A very few years ago the musical world was astonished, 
and somewhat shocked, by the possibility of “canned” music 
and mechanical music being sent out broadcast by means of 
the phonograph and the pianola. A good many musicians 
(who should have had more sense) predicted that the end 
of musical art had come, that the musical world was being 
turned into a great, artless grindorgan. Just the opposite 
proved to be the case, and the influence of music greatly 
multiplied by bringing it thus within the reach of the many. 
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Rosing singing via radio. 


But it still remained entirely within the control of the taste 
and desire of the individual phonograph and pianola owner, 
who bought only what records he liked, and who, having to 
pay real money for the records, tried few experiments 
with high-brow music that might be beyond his compre- 
hension. 

Now the wireless is going to extend the sway of real 
music very far beyond the limits reached by the phonograph 
and the pianola. The matter of individual taste is going to 
be of less and less weight and importance. People who 
want to listen in on a concert from any particular sending 
station will have no choice in the matter of program. And 
the makers of the programs will, naturally, consult all 
tastes, sending out some of the highest art and some of the 
more popular variety. The result, as a matter of propa- 
ganda for the best in music, cannot be overestimated. As 
has already been pointed out, some owners of receiving ap- 
paratus will hear real music for the first time in their lives— 
and to some it may well be a revelation of an unknown, un- 
imagined joy. People living in rural districts, far removed 
from the concert area, will get to know the names and the 
art of the leaders in the musical world whose very existence 
was to them hitherto unknown. The only cost to them, after 
the initial cost of the purchase of a wireless outfit, will be 
the time and trouble of adjusting the outfit and of listening 
to the message it brings. 

Can anyone doubt the importance of this to the musical 
world, both from a material and from an artistic point of 
view? In many instances it will plant the seed of a desire 
for music on fertile soil, it will arouse an interestin music 
where there was none, it will bring about the purchase of 
musical instruments, of shect music, of concert tickets, of 
music lessons. 

The progress of the source of musical development will 
be watched with interest. P, 


Illingworth Is Singing Hypnotist 

Atlanta, Ga., January 15, 1922.—Nelson Illingworth, the 
Australian baritone, presented in song recital by the Music 
Club on the afternoon of January 14, must have given 
sticklers for the conventions a good many shocks. “Song 
recital” seems rather a misnomer for Mr. Illingworth’s 
performance, “A dramatic interpretation of art songs by 
a singing hypnotist” would be a truer description. His 
very appearance belies expectations of what a singer should 
look like, but it is part of his hypnotic power that before 
his first group is over one feels this—his appearance be- 
longs to his interpretations. And when the singer came 
back for another group of songs after the horror of a 
thing like his “Edward,” one likened him to an overgrown 
schoolboy, long and intensely human, ~ 

One was reminded in his first group—Schubert’s “Death 
and the Maiden,” “My Abode” and “Atlas”—of the in- 
tensity of the tragedian of the old school. And then the 
artificial gaiety in “Departure,” of the same group, was 
scarcely less moving. ; 

His voice is remarkably flexible, and the significance of 
his supremacy as an interpreter was the much-heralded per- 
formance of “The Erlking.” 

Fairy fancy, grief deep as the soul, gentle poesy, and grim 
humor, all followed close upon one another in songs rang- 
ing from the classics, sung in faultless English, to the ten- 
der, crooning and other wildly barbaric songs of the 
Maori’s (New Zealand natives). While his singing of our 
own MacDowell’s “The Sea” demonstrated that it is indeed 
a master song. 

It was an absolutely unique recital. B. R. 


Ebba Sundstrom in Demand 


Ebba Sundstrom played at the banquet of the Swedish 
Old People’s Home Society, at the Swedish Club, February 
1. On February 4 she was heard at one of the Radiophone 
concerts at the Westinghouse Station, Commonwealth Edi- 
son Building. At the Musicians’ Club of Women, February 
6 (Chicago Composers’ Day), she played a sonata by Grace 
Welsh, the composer at the piano, and also took part in 
the rendition of a string quartet by Marion Lychenheim. 
Miss Sundstrom will also be heard on the program of Feb- 
ruary 20 in numbers for two violins with Marion Levin. 
February 21 will find her playing at the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church. 


Sundelius for Two Festivals 


Marie Sundelius, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has already been engaged to sing at two of the important 
spring music festivals—Spartanburg, N. C., and Newark, 
N. J. 
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COATES GUEST CONDUCTOR WITH 
N. Y. SYMPHONY IN BUFFALO 





St. Olaf Choir Inspires Large Audience—Flonzaleys Annual 
Visit—Many Fine Concerts by Local Artists 

Buffalo, N, Y., January 25, 1922,—The New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Albert Coates as guest conductor, 
made its appearance in Elmwood Music Hall January 10 
(the third concert of the George Engles series under the 
local direction of Mai Doris Smith), with the additional 
attraction of Florence Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, as soloist. The program was a brilliant one, con- 
ductor, orchestra and soloist arousing enthusiasm. 

Sr. Ovar’s Cnuorr Insprres Lance AUDIENCE, 

Buffalo owes a debt of gratitude to the members of the 
committee of the Lutheran churches of this city for the 
visit of the St. Olaf Choir of Northfield, Minnesota, under 
the management of M. H. Hansoh, F. Melius Christiansen, 
the conductor, is undoubtedly one of the greatest conductors 
of choral singing in this country, and the spiritual uplift 
brought to their hearers by this body of young men and 
women is without parallel in the annals of the musical 
history of this city. Elmwood Music Hall was filled to the 
last seat. 

The Flonzaley Quartet paid its annual visit to Buffalo, 
giving the second in the series of three concerts under the 
auspices of the Chromatic Club in Knights of Columbus 
Hall, January 11. The Flonzaleys are very popular here. 

Jan Sickesz Hearp in RECITAL. 

Jan Sickesz, pianist, gave a recital in Townsend Hall, 
University of Buffalo, under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Conservatory of Music, where he is teaching a “master 
class.” He was repeatedly recalled and graciously accorded 
several encores. We are to have the pleasure of hearing 
him February 13 in Elmwood Music Hall, where his robust 
style will find better expression. 

Last or Scuitsky Quartet Series, 

It was genuinely regretted by the subscribers that the 
musicale given by the Schilsky Quartet at the home of 
George Rand, 1180 Delaware Avenue, the afternoon of 
January 22, was the last of the series of five. The quartet 
consists of Charles Schilsky, pianist; William Sommer, 
Meyer Balsom and Mrs. Andreas Cornelissen, who sub- 
stituted most satisfactorily for her husband. The quartet 
will give a series of five concerts in Twentieth Century Hall 
during February, March and April, the first of its public 


appearances, 
Notes. 


Frances Pettit and Charlotte Smith, two of our talented 
young performers, gave a joint recital at the College Club, 
January 9. Miss Pettit, soprano, pleased in her three 
groups of songs, and Miss Smith’s piano numbers were 
equally well received. Margaret Colton was accompanist 
for Miss Pettit. They are to give the same program for the 
East Aurora branch of the Chromatic Club. 

The students’ recital of the Chromatic Club was presented 
by nine students January 14, namely, Romola Singer, 
Loraine Pirie, Agatha Plewacka, Marjorie Freeman, Mar- 
garet Ferguson, pianists; Mrs. Eldon Colie, Mrs. Lester 
Paterson, Gladys Lindsay, and Adelaide Childs, vocalists. 

Under the auspices of the Buffalo Relief for Russia a 
concert was given in Elmwood Music Hall January 14, the 
program being presented by a male chorus and orchestra, 
under the direction of Isodore Zacheim, the assisting artists 
being Charlotte Heller, pianist; Charles Schilsky, and Meyer 
Balsom, violinists; Cantors Schactel, Levite and Singer, 
vocalists. The hall was filled. 

The choral branch of the Chromatic Club presented the 
second concert of the season in Twentieth Century Hall 
January 16, with Tsnya Matsuki, pianist, of the Laurel 
School, Cleveland, soloist; William Benbow, director; Mrs. 
Angelo Read, accompanist; also the following members of 
the club: Helen Miller, soprano (accompanied by Christie 
Williams) who sang a group of MacDowell songs with 
intelligence, her voice being sympathetic and of sweet 
quality; Mesdames Spang, Larkins, Gerhardt cand Miss 
Miller, who gave two quartets. Tsyna Matsuki, a young 
artist with good musical ability, delighted her audience with 
her rendition of the Macdowell numbers. 

At the January 18 meeting of the Booster Club at the 
Consistory, Rev. Charles Broughton was the speaker. Little 
Marie McKenna, an eight year old pianist, was introduced 
by A. A. Van de Mark. She is a pupil of Mary M. Howard. 
Edna Zahm, soprano, and Richard Miller, tenor, with 
Christie Williams at the piano, were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. New members were welcomed, and the enjoyable 
meeting brought to a close by the singing of old time songs, 
led by A. A. Van de Mark, Rose Harris, Ira Cole, Richard 
Miller, Ethel Dreher, Mildred Hennessy, Edna Zahm, Mar- 
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as Tyler, C. E. Martzloff, Francis di Bartalo, Mrs. L. 
. Cherry, Helen Miller and Hildred Thompson Morrow, 
with Lawrence Williams at the piano. The club members 
were dinner guests of George K. Staples at the Consistory. 
Charles Schilsky, violinist, and Arnold Cornelissen, 
pianist (both of the Musical Institute faculty) united in 
presenting an interesting program for the members of the 
Chromatic Club in Twentieth Century Hall, Saturday after- 
noon, January 21. Mr. Schilsky is a musician of authority 
and experience, and Mr. Cornelissen, a worthy co-worker, 
proved his ability in the difficult piano parts of the sonatas, 
Mr. Cornelissen is conductor of the newly formed orches- 
tral society. Their second concert will be in February. 

Isabelle Wheaton Stranaban’s song recital January 19, at 
Twentieth Century Hall, attracted a large audience. For 
the past two seasons she has been studying with Mr. 
Seagle. Mrs, Stranaban gives due credit to her former 
local teachers, Elizabeth Cronyn, Carmela Carbone Valente 
and Ella Snyder. Her unaffected stage presence is a valu- 
able asset. Her voice is mezzo soprano of good compass, 
and the interpretation evidenced her sound musicianship. 
Mme. Blaauw, at the piano, gave her valuable assistance, 
and with a talented young pupil, Lillian Estrin, at the second 
piano, two delightful piano numbers were offered and highly 
appreciated. 

A unique radio concert was given January 21, under the 
auspices of the Courier-Enquirer, A, A. Van de Mark, 
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chairman, The receiving station for the wireless concert 
was in Elmwood Music Hall, the transmitting apparatus in 
the store of McCarthy Bros. & Ford, where the program 
was opened by Malcolm Clissold, followed by Edna Zahm, 
lyric soprano; Richard Miller, tenor, and Hildred Thompson 
Morrow, soprano,. Later the artists appeared in person 
at Elmwood Music Hall, where the performance was re- 
peated. Owing to atmospheric conditions the transmission 
was not a success, but the large audience thoroughly enjoyed 
the later musical offering, and the performers were en- 
thusiastically received. The program was arranged by E. 
M. Ferris. 

Three of our best local performers were guest-recitalists 
of the Rochester Tuesday Musicale recently, giving an en- 
joyable program of piano and vocal numbers. They were: 
Ruth Van Leuven (Spire pupil), soprano; Lillian Hawley 
Gearhart, pianist (formerly a pupil of. Jane Showerman 
McLeod), with Ethyol McMullen, acconipanist. Ruth Van 
Leuven proved to be a versatile young artist of fine ability 
and training, while Lillian Gearhart’s taxing numbers de- 
lighted the large audience of musicians, In Ethyol Mc- 
Mullen Rochester heard an unusuall fine accompanist. 

In December, six Rochester musicians gave Buffalo an 
“exchange program,” an excellent idea of fraternization be- 
tween the two cities’ musicians. 

Adelaide Childs, of Medina, N. Y., is one of the most 
promising of our young musicians. She is a graduate of 
the New York Musical Institute and pupil of Mme. Baldwin. 
At her recent appearance before our Chromatic Club she 
was elected to active membership. With Ethyol McMullen 
at the piano she has given a series of recitals, the last on 
January 9 at the residence of W. L. Marcy, North street, 
with Catherine Van Horn, pianist. She has a well culti- 
vated voice, good diction in combination with a pleasing 
personality. Miss Van Horn is one of Evelyn Choates 
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pupils and plays well, as might be expected. Splendid 
news comes from Paris of the success ot ke oate’s 
pupil, Una Martin, who took a prize at the American 
School at Fontainbleu, under Phillipe. She is now study- 
on Novaes’ teacher, Mme. Long, in Paris. 

elen Garrett Mennig, pianist, needs no introduction to 
Buffalonians, who have watched her work with great in- 
terest for several years. Her excellent foundation musically 
was laid by William S. Jarrett, to whom she acknowledges 
a debt of gratitude. Later she studied in New York City 
with Godowsky and Hutcheson, She has many professional 
pupils and is doing considerable concert work. Her last 
recital was on January 25, at Central Presbyterian Church. 
On February 12, at the Country Club, she will be heard 
again. Later her engagements take her into Pennsylvania. 

Rebecca Cuttes Howe, soprano soloist at St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Cathedral, has a number of recital engagements and 
is also busy teaching. She is to be soloist for the Amphion 
Club of Rochester at its concert carly in February. This 
artist is a great favorite. 

_Mr. and Mrs. George Bagnall have various activities as 
pianists, organists and teachers. Mr. Bagnall is also music 
critic for the North Buffalo News. 

Florence Reid, contralto soloist at Delaware Avenue 
Baptist Church, sang at a musicale-tea at the residence of 
Conrad Wettlaufer, Delaware avenue. Beatrice Turner was 
at the piano. 

Arthur Snelgwres has combined duties in Buffalo and 
Lockport as violinist and teacher. He is in charge of the 
violin department in both the Buffalo Conservatory and 
Lockport School of Music, first violinist in the Buffalo 
Orchestral Society, and with his recitals he is an unusually 
busy musician. 

The Misses Park-Lewis have just returned from Paris, 
where they studied ensemble with Georges Drouet. 

North Presbyterian Church and Lawrence Montague, 
organist-director, are to be congratulated upon securing the 
services of Florena Wertimer, soprano, and Frank Watkins, 
tenor, for their choir. With Mrs. Prentiss, contralto, and 
William Krafft, bass, this will be one of the finest choirs in 
the city. A young people’s choir is being organized in 
memory of Ainslee Montague. 

Alice Lathrop Scott, violinist and coach, announces that 
she will devote a portion of her time to sonata practice with 
violin and piano students, as supplementary to their regular 
lessons. 

Pupils of Grace Harton Chester, of the Musical Institute, 
gave two recitals at her home, January 25. From the 
youngest to those who are themselves teachers, all acquitted 
themselves creditably. 

A recent visit to Cleveland showed us a wideawake city, 
musically and otherwise, a subscription amounting to two 
million dollars fund for the support of the Symphony 
Orchestra, of which Nickolas Sokoloff is director (Adella 
Prentiss’ Hughes, manager), giving frequent concerts, the 
best talent from outside coming as soloists, is the outstand- 
ing feature of Cleveland’s musical life. A fine $35,000 
organ has been installed in the Enchid Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church through the efforts of Leslie I. Metcalf, 
chairman of the music committee. Vincent Percy, organist- 
director; Mrs, George Yost, soprano; Mrs. F. S. Mc- 
Cullough, alto; Thomas Lane, bass, have been giving 
monthly recitals. 

Marie Burt Parr, director of high school music and 
correspondent for the Musica. Courter; Zoe Long Fouts, 
supervisor of music in suburban schools and director of 
Federation Chorus; James H, Rogers, composer and music 
critic of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, are among the many 
busy genial musicians whom your correspondent met. 
Buffalo may well take Cleveland as its pattern orches- 
trally. L. H. M. 


Godowsky on Extensive Tour 

Leopold Godowsky is now on an extensive concert tour 
en route to the Coast, where he will play in the latter part 
of March. His schedule is a busy one. February 7 he 
opened with a recital in Asheville, N. C.; February 14 he 
appeared in New Philadelphia, antl on February 16 he plays 
in Saginaw; February 19 in Chicago; February 20 in 
Aurora, Ill., and on February 21 in Toledo, Ohio—a total 
of five engagements in eight days. 


Gordon Campbell Accompanies Vera Curtis 

At her concert in Sault Ste. Marie on February 3, Vera 
Curtis, soprano, had the excellent assistance at the piano of 
Gordon Campbell, pianist-accompanist. 


Koshetz’ Dates This Month 


Nina Koshetz, of the Chicago Opera, will appear in con- 
cert this month in Buffalo and Olean, N. Y., and in Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
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Galli-Curci Interviewed Again 


In the February number of the National Pictorial Monthly 
there appears an interesting account of Galli-Curci’s career, 
written by Jean Rowell. In relating the early days of her 
singing life, the singer is quoted as saying: 


“My father lost his money when I was sixteen and it was nec 
essary for me to work in order’to help support my family. 
brothers were too young to give any real assistance—they were still 
in school.’ 

Asked if she did not find it a hardship to work for her living after 
having received all the advantages of the daughters of the rich, it 
was with a rush of denial that Madame answered: 

“Oh, no, no! I am of a very independent character I always 
loved te work, and I always wanted to do something to earn my 
living.” She was proud, yet—not too proud to work, but proud 
of her ability to earn money for the support of her loved ones, 

“Il received Jess than one dollar for each piano lesson I gave,” 
she laughed; “and my shoes—it was shocking the way they wore 
out as I walked about the city to the homes of my pupils!” 

But, this is anticipating. Amelita Galli-Cure i was not born, 


story-hooks say, “of poor but honest parents.” Indeed, the 


as the 
lap of 


luxury cradled her until she was a well-grown girl. Her Italian 
banker father and beautiful Spanish mother gave her many ad- 
vantages, and she profited by association with the musical and 


literary celebrities of Milan, her native city 
Early in life she had learned the habits of work and concentration, 


for she was only four when Mascagni, composer of the great 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” heard her play the piano and predicted a 
brilliant musical career Later, he heard her singing for her own 
pleasure 

“Amelita, my dear child, you have ‘a voice,” he told her. “Teach 


yourself to sing The ‘inspiration of the great musician's words 
remained with the young girl, end she remembered when the. time 
came some years later to make use of her vocal gifts. 

Just then, however, she was ambitious to become a brilliant pian- 
ist Exceptional, was it not, that a girl whose parents possessed 
such wealth and social distinction, was willing to spend hours daily 
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playing scales and exercises, when other children were playing 
games! 

At sixteen, the young girl had mastered counterpoint, composition 
and piano technic so well that she was gold-medalist among the 
graduates of Milano Conservatory. First prize for literature she 
also received upon her cradpeten from Licéo Alessandro, where her 
general education was obtain 

When asked if she had developed her voice “without em- 
ploying professors on vocal culture,” it is of interest to 
note Galli-Curci’s reply : 

“My foundation was very good, you sce,” 
half apologized, “I had graduated in the ee os f of music, and 
was a thorough technician on the piano, composed some 
original music, and really I could not Stora to employ any high- 
priced professors. So I tried to teach myself, to bring out my 
voice by those means which had been er oe ul with the best singers. 
All this information was available to one who had my musical 
foundation, 

“Fach day a time was set apart for vocal study. I allowed noth- 
ing to interfere; that hour was sacred | to me, just as though the 
appointment had been. with a stranger.” 

Listening to her explanation, one felt confident that the young 
student’s determination to explore her own resources, to make her- 
self the object of a rigid regime of self-discipline, of constructive 
experiment and discovery, was the course that led her eventually 
to , success. 

felt sure 


the great singer 


I should be able to sing if I persevered,” Galli- 
Curci went on, “Il had good health—and good health is absolutely 
necessary for the singer. Many organs of the body are concerned 
in tone production, Most of these organs must be relaxed and 
pliable much of the time, to insure perfect breath control, © Walk- 
ing is a valuable exercise for the singer.” 

Discussing the matter of necessary exercise, Galli-Curci 
said: 

“I have found a simple exercise which I practice night and morn- 
ing. It increases the flexibility of the diaphragm, the ribs, and 
those muscles most concerned in tone production, I clasp the 
hands, the left hand within the right, directly in front of the waist 
line. Then I raise the clas hands over the head and bend the 
body first to the right and then to the left, stretching the arms as 
far up and to the right or left as is possible, in order to stretch 
the muscles over the ribs to. their fullest extent. You would 
surprised how this increases the flexibility of the body, and , the 
control over diaphragm and the other muscles used in singin 

The singer went on to say that to achieve the best resu ts in 
singing, perfect ‘harmony must exist in all parts of the body: dia 
phragm, lungs, larynx, throat, nose and lips must work together 
and not against one another, "There must be no tenseness. 

“Most important of all is the laryn So many singers do not 
know how to manage the larynx, They use it, yes; but they do 
not understand its mechanism, and cannot therefore make it ,do 
their will. That is why they produce harsh or uneven notes, T- 
fect harmony, perfect co-ordination must exist, if the singer expects 
to master her voice,” the little woman further declared. 

In another part of the article the writer says: 

Just here as she pursued her narrative, I thought to ask: “Madame 
Galli-Curci, why is it that Italy has so many wonderful singers? 
Do you think the climate has anything to do with it? 

“Oh, perhaps, But above all, the Italians love music. You see 
it even heré, when they stand in the rain for hours to buy thebets 
for the opera, 

“In Italy little opera houses are dotted all over the country—— 
even in the villages, Every ambitious singer has the opportunity 
to hear good music, And it is not so difficult to find a place in 
the chorus, or to take a small part in opera, where one can find 
the training in acting and in singing that will develop the powers 
and give the singer practice. 

“Here, it is erent, There are just a few opera houses, and 
the singer finds it extremely difficult to gain experience.” 

“What do you think of the harsh, nasal voice of the American 
woman?” I ventured to ask. 

Madame was surprised, nay, pained, “I do not find the American 
voice harsh. The Americans have very beautiful singing voices. 
The time will come when this country will be a great musical center. 
It is true, this is a new country. It lacks the atmosphere of the 
Old World, But that will develop, just as enterprise has - 
commerce in this great country, First comes the wealth en 
culture. The desire for the best things of life creates ‘the atmos- 
phere, Then comes the fulfillment, 

“America has done much in painting and in sculpture. It will 
do big things in music, too.” 


Florence Otis Gives Recital 


Florence Otis, soprano, was in fine vocal form at the 
recital given in the green room of the Hotel McAlpin, 
January 31. Ina program beginning with the old English 

“My Lovely Celia” and songs by Dvorak, Sinding and 
Stange, she next gave an unusually brilliant interpretation 
of David’s “Charmant Oiseau” from “La. Perle du Bresil.” 
The group following brought f songs dedicated to the 
fair singer: Terry's “The Anise,” Warford’s “Dream- 
Song,” Cox’s “Where Roses Blow,” and Scott’s “The 
Wind's in the South,” all of these sung with beautiful tone 
and keen interpretative sense. With Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“The Rose and the Nightingale,” Sibella’s “La Girometta,” 
Scott’s “The Blackbird’s Song” and Silberta’s “O Little 
Songs,” she gave further evidence of her artistic capabili- 
ties. “La Primavera,” which closed the program, was fav- 
ishingly given, after which she added two encores. 

Claude Warford at the piano provided his usual well 
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halanced and artistic accompaniments. A large audience 


was in attendance. 


WINNIPEG JOTTINGS 


Winnipeg, Man., January 24, 1922.—One of the most im- 
portant features of Winnipeg's musical life is the series of 
lar concerts arranged Tu the Music Bureau of 

oard of Trade. These are held every Saturday night 
during the winter. Some excellent programs are presented, 
chiefly by local talent, and the attendance is most encour- 
aging. January.21 formed a record.. With the thermometer 
at thirty degrees below zero, and the hall in the Board of 
Trade Building suffering from a well deserved reputation 
for being cold, there were over 2,000 persons present. Had 
the weather been kinder, there would undoubtedly have been 
pee 3 room only. The program on this occasion was pre- 
pared by the Men’s Musical Club, which is responsible for 
the entertainment once a month. The main attractions were 
a choir of«200 voices under the direction of Hugh C. M. 
Ross, F.R{G.O., and a Russian soprano, recently arrived 
from Odessa, who made her first appearance in Winnipeg. 
Lillit Gorsey was the sensation of the evening with her 
dramatic fire and intensity. Her voice is of good ranige, 
well controlled, and possesses both power and sweetness. 
Her temperament, her power of expression, and depth of 
feeling carry everything before them. Her rendition .of 
“Vissi d’Arte” was very moving; Shallitt’s “Eili, Eili” was 
poignant and impressive ; an aria in happier vein, from 
*Snegourotchka,” showed her command of various ‘moods. 
Grieg’s “Thanks for Thy Hand” was given an emotional and 
dramatic treatment. Miss Gorsey’s reason for coming to 
Winnipeg is the fact that her brother lives here and con- 
ditions in Russia were intolerable for her. She had great 
difficulty in escaping, and arrived in Winnipeg only after a 
series of romantic. advegtures. She was formerly professor 
of piano at the atory of Odessa, was prima donna 
of the Odessa Municipal Grand Opera, and was one of the 
artists “mobilized” by the Soviet to give concerts under its 
direction. Her student record was quite brilliant, as she 
held scholarships in the Odessa Conservatory for voice, 
pianoforte and composition, and in addition studied in Milan 
under the best opera teachers. She is also a gold medalist of 
the. conservatory, and is the only person ever awarded a 
medal by the unanimous decision of the council, numbering 
fifty professors. Her operatic experience includes leading 
roles in “Aida,” “Dame de Pique,” “La Tosca,” “Manon” 
and “Madame Bas goal The choir did excellent work, 
the singing being a triumph for Mr. Ross’ generalship. 
Very beautiful effects were obtained in unaccompanied part 
songs, where beauty of tone, accuracy of pitch, and imitative 
harmonies or rhythms contributed to artistic geealy 53 





Leginska in “Best Worth While” Concert 


Ethel Leginska appeared recently as guest artist, playing 
her own composition, “From a Life,” with the New York 
Chamber Music Society at Aeolian Hall. “The concert may 
be set down as one of the best worth while of the season,” 
Pitts Sanborn wrote in the Globe after her performance, 
and Henderson, the eminent music editor of the 
Herald, reviewed her latest work to be given as follows: 
“The fantasia, is. in three movements, played without a 
break, the first slow and energetic, the second slow and 
lugubrious, and the third lively, even reckless. The thematic 
ideas in this composition are worthy of the ingenious woman 
who some time ago made music of the gargoyles of Notre 
Dame, and the developments betrayed the experience of one 
who had traveled far and heard much. She had trod the 
steppes of Russia, wandered in the regions frequented by 
Stravinsky, sat on the shores of the Golden Horn and 
listened to the melancholy wail of the Turkish boatman’s 
pipe and then gone up into Hungary in time to take a whirl 
in the finale of a Czardas. There were distinct mood pic- 
tures in the composition, and some very original instru- 
mentation.” 


Land in Pittsburgh February 14 


Harold Land, baritone, sang songs by Handel, Pala- 
dilhe, Flegier, Gounod, Quilter, Homer, Margetson, Graham 
Peel, McGill, and a new com ppg by Edward Harris of 
Pittsburgh—“At the Mid Hour of Night”—at Carnegie 
Hall, Pittsburgh, February 14. Mr, Harris, who is a pro- 
tegé of Mrs. b. M. Clemson (Christine Miller), has just 
composed another new song, “Retrospectus,” which he has 
dedicated to Mr. Land. 





Two Appearances for Yost 


Gaylord Yost, violinist, was presented by the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute in a second recital at Carnegie Hall on 
February 10. His prograrn was: Sonata in D major, Corelli; 
fugue, Tartini-Kreisler; gavotte and praeludium, Bach- 
Kreisler; concerto burlesque, Gaylord Yost; “Evening,” 
Gaylord Yost; “Mosquito Dance,” Henriques, and polonaise, 
D major, Wieniawski. 


Louise Vermont at Town Hall 
On Tuesday afternoon, February 21, at the Town Hall, 
Louise Vermont, contralto, will give a recital. Her program 
will consist of Schubert and Brahms compositions. Coenraad 
V. Bos will preside at the piano. 


Simmons Appears in “Combined Arts” 
William Simmons, the baritone, was one of the artists who 
took part in “Combined Arts,” the one-act playlet which 
was presented by the Dixie Club of New a at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on the evening of Be cn i OT 
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Only the Headlines are Needed to Tell the Story of the 


Coast to Coast Triumphs 
of 


JOSEPHINE 


LUCCHESE 


“The Brightest Star in the 
San Carlo Opera Firmament” 





IN “RIGOLETTO,” “LA TRAVIATA,” 
“LUCIA,” “TALES OF HOFFMANN,” “THE 
BARBER OF SEVILLE” and “MARTHA.” 
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LUCCHESE SCORES TRIUMPH AS GILDA.—New York World. 
AN EXQUISITE “LUCIA.” LUCCHESE AS DONIZETTI HEROINE DRAWS LARGE HOUSE.—Philadelphia Enquirer. 


SUPERB LUCCHESE. YOUTH AND CHARM OF SOPRANO ADD TO DELIGHTS OF “LUCIA.” 
-Philadelphia Record. 


SAN CARLO SINGERS PLEASE IN “RIGOLETTO.” JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE’S GILDA ROLE PROVES THE 
OUTSTANDING FEATURE.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


BARBER OF SEVILLE. JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE TRIUMPHS IN STELLAR ROLE.—Philadelphia Record. 





LUCCHESE SCORES GREAT TRIUMPH IN “LUCIA.” BRILLIANT YOUNG COLORATURA ADDS TO HER 
PREVIOUS SUCCESSES.—Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. 


“LUCIA” RESURRECTED PLEASES OPERAGOERS. JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE GIVES ADMIRABLE PER- 
FORMANCE AT METROPOLITAN.—Philadelphia North American, 


LUCCHESE IN “TRAVIATA.” NEW TRIUMPH FOR THIS CHARMING SOPRANO OF SAN CARLO COMPANY, 
—Philadelphia Record. 











LUCCHESE AS GILDA SCORES IN “RIGOLETTO.”,. NEWCOMER TO CAPITAL FURNISHES SPLENDID SO- 
PRANO.—Washington Times. 


SUCCESS OF “RIGOLETTO” DUE MOSTLY TO WORK OF SOPRANO.—-Pittsburgh Gaszette-Times. 
“RIGOLETTO” DISCLOSES MISS LUCCHESE AS INTERESTING SINGER.—Boston Transcript. 





LUCCHESE BRILLIANT IN “RIGOLETTO” ROLE.— Youngstown, Ohio, Telegram. 





LUCCHESE, AMERICAN GIRL, STARS AS GILDA IN “RIGOLETTO,”—Denver Rocky Mountain News. 
JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE SCORES IN PRODUCTION OF “LUCIA.”—Colorado Springs Gazette. 

LUCCHESE IS THE STAR IN VERDI OPERA.—Los Angeles Daily Times. 

LUCCHESE STARS IN “TALES OF HOFFMANN.”—Los Angeles Record. 

COLORATURA CHARMS. LUCCHESE AGAIN STAR OF OPERA PERFORMANCE,.—Los Angeles Daily Timeg. 


TEXAS GIRL AS GILDA SUPERB. SONGSTRESS FROM THE SOUTH WITH SAN CARLO OPERA IN “RIGO. 
LETTO” RARE VOICE.—Los Angeles Examiner. 


LUCCHESE IS STAR OF “RIGOLETTO.” NEW ARTIST OF SAN CARLO COMPANY IS LIKED AS GILDA. 


—San Francisco Journal. 





Available for Concerts Season 1922-1923 Tour of Texas and the Southwest November, 1922 
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MILAN SUPPORTING 
TWO OPERA HOUSES 


While the principal interest is centered upon the reopen- 
ing of the Scala, the Teatro dal Verme, which has supplied 
Milan with good opera all through the “lean years,” is 
continuing its activity and claiming a good share of the 
public's attention, It opened its “carnival season” with an 
excellent performance of Rossini's “Barber,” whose charm 
is unfaded and whose grace as fresh as ever, and this mas 
terpiece draws crowds today as it did a century ago. 

The present performance, besides being a homage to 
Rossini, turned out to be a personal triumph for Nadina 
Légat, who, as Rosina, recalled to memory such distinguished 
predecessors as Barrientos and Hidalgo, She earned tre- 
mendous applause with her wonderful singing. Her vocal 
agili ty and her perfect emission, accuracy and clear enun- 
ciation were worthy of the highest praise, After the great 
after the lesson scene, and at every fall of the 
curtain slie was recalled innumerable times 

The Figaro of the occasion, Fregosi, was remarkable for 
a powerful voice and plenty of wit, The tenor, Barsotti, 
very young and full of promise, was especially applauded in 
the first act. The Don Basilio of Serra was marred by 
vulgar mannerisins, and the rest of the cast was acceptable, 
The orchestra was ably conducted by Lucon, who was 
vigorously applauded, especially after his brilliant rendition 
of the overture 

DepicaTEeD 

The outstanding event in the concert world was the first 
Conservatory auditorium of a sym- 
poem, “Carnaro,” by Padre Bernardino Rizzi, A 
message from Gabriele d’Annunzio, to whom the work is 
dedicated, was read at the concert, and a medal, especially 
coined for the purpose, presented to Rizzi and Rito Selvaggi, 
the conductor of the orchestra. The proceeds of the con- 
cert are to go toward a votive lamp dedicated to the soldiers 
who fell in battle. The work and the performance were 
warmly applauded. The Rizzi work was succeeded by a 
symphonic poem of A, Bazzini, which also had a cordial 
ArTURO SCARAMELLA. 


cavatina, 


ro p'ANNUNZIO. 


performance in the 
phonic 


reception 


Ten Colleges Enter Glee Club Contest 


The singing ability of ten eastern colleges will be judged 
on March 4 at Carnegie Hall by Dr. Walter Damrosch, 
conductor of the New York Symphony Orchestra; Henry 
Hadley, composer and conductor, and George Chadwick, 
director of the New England Conservatory of Music. 
Entries have been received from Amherst, Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, New York University, Penn State, Prince- 
ton, University of Pennsylvania, Wesleyan and Yale. 

In order that the singing ability of the various glee clubs 
may be fairly judged, all the clubs, in addition to their 
individual contributions to the program, will sing the same 
prize song, “Give a Rouse,” by Bantock, a difficult enough 
selection to bring out the best ability there lies in our col- 
legiate singing organizations. 

Harvard having won for the third consecutive time last 
year and having carried off the previously offered cup, a 
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new prize will be given this year by the University Glee 
Club of New York, which sponsors these contests. The 
increasing interest in the competitions is shown by the fact 
that in 1914, when they began, only four colleges were 
entered. The list has this year grown to ten, with addi- 
tional entries also received from far western universities, 
only the distance from New York possibly preventing their 
competing. These glee club contests are under the direc- 
tion of the Intercollegiate Musical Corporation, Albert F. 
Pickernell (Brooklyn) president, the purpose of the com- 
petitions being to encourage choral singing in American 
colleges. In line with this same work, the University Glee 
Club will sing with the Yale Glee Club at New Haven on 
February 21, in celebration of Yale Alumni Day. 


Activities of Goodhue Artists 


Pupils of Anne L, Goodhue, vocal teacher of Washington, 
continue their successful public appearances. Tom Cant- 
well sang before 2,000 persons at a reception for the new 
Archbishop given by the Holy Name Society, and was so 
well received that he was compelled to give several encores 

Estelle Murray will have the prima donna role in “Mile. 
Modiste” at the forthcoming production by the People’s 
Opera Company. Miss Murray sang and danced at the 
annual banquet of the Board of Trade. Mr. Fitzgerald, 
another pupil from the Goodhue studio, will sing the tenor 
role in “Mlle. Modiste.” 

Mr. Atherholt and George Myers, soloists respectively at 
Waugh Church and the First Congregational, do much Ma- 
sonic work as well as singing at many local affairs. Mrs. 
Hendrick is preparing for grand opera with Mrs. Goodhue, 

Prince Gagarine, formerly of the Russian Embassy, who 
took lessons daily for eighteen months from Mrs. Goodhue, 
writes from Brussels that the teacher with whom he is now 
coaching pronounces his singing “magnificent.” Bertha Ben- 
nett, a mezzo of sympathetic quality, often sings for the 
Cornell College Society, and her work there is much ad- 
mired. Many people go to the Holy Trinity Church in 
Washington in order to enjoy the fine singing of Agnes 
Whelan. 


“Rigoletto” Given by Aborn Students 


Audiences comfortably filling the Aborn Miniature wit- 
nessed performances of “Rigoletto” in that theater January 
31 and February 1, Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief of the 
Musica Courter, delivering an address on the first even- 
ing. The name role in the opera was performed by Leo de 
Hierapolis ; he did some splendid singing, showing marked 
improvement in his tone coloring, and his acting especially 
stood out. Norma Bellini sang Gilda in place of Ethel Har- 
rison, suddenly ill; her voice is a true coloratura, and she 
acts well. Victor Pranski, tenor (the Duke), has real grand 
opera style, and as his voice warmed up he made a good im- 
pression by his singing of “La Donna e mobile.” Others 
in the cast to whom praise could be given were Pierre Rem- 
ington, Nils Ericcson, Louise Metzger, Ethel Spaulding and 
Helen Husband. William J. Falk at the piano was a delight 
in his fine support of the singers. 
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Patterson Opera a Poetic Allegory 


Musical America of January 28 published the following 
notice of the first opera to be selected for publication and 
production under the auspices of the Opera in Our Lan- 
guage Foundation, of which Mrs. Eleanor Everest Freer 
is founder and president: 


A Poetic ALLEGorY. 


“The first American work selected by the committee was 
the one-act opera, ‘Echo,’ by Frank Patterson. The li- 
bretto, in poetic prose by the composer, bears a symbolic 
significance as a story of the struggle between man and 
the w.ll-o’-the-wisps of temptation. In a cave on the 
shore of an island inhabited by the malign Echo-Folk, typi- 
fying destructive desires, Acantha, a shipwrecked girl, 
awaits deliverance. Theudas, a wanderer, is cast upon the 
isle, and an exchange of confidences culminates in a de- 
claration of mutual love, embodied in a duet. The deni- 
zens of the place, however, led by Yfel, queen of base de- 
sires, and Cunnan, lord of evil counsel, conspire to detain 
the pair. A cup of wine, symbolizing surrender, is placed 
before the hero, and an interpolated bacchanale depicts the 
charms of a life of pleasure. Acantha dashes the cup 
from his hand, and the brilliant scene is instantly trans- 
formed to one of ruin. The opera ends with an orchestral 
finale, as the lovers launch their boat to leave the isle. 

“The music of the score is modern in style, with contra- 
puntal passages. The leit-motif system is used in some 
degree, particularly to typify the principal characters. The 
chorus has an important part as narrator, and there are 
arias and concerted numbers in the score. 

“Mr, Patterson was born in Philadelphia and studied in 
Munich with Ludwig Thuille. He is associate editor of 
the Musica Courter and is the author of a work on the 
le.t-motifs of the ‘Nibelungen Ring’ and of a primer in 
harmony, ‘The Perfect Modernist,’ soon to be issued.” 


Springfield Applauds Siemens and Willeke 


Springfield, Mass., January 26, 1922.—A delightful pro- 
gram was given January 25, at the Auditorium by Frieda 
Siemens, pianist, and Willem Willeke, cellist, for the bene- 
fit of the Springfield Y. M. C. A. College. The program 
opened with the Hoschke sonata, op. 28, which was written 
for and dedicated to Miss Siemens, a fact which lent addi- 
tional interest to its presentation, Two other numbers by 
the same composer, “A Tragedy” and “Danse Bacchanale,” 
were also among Miss Siemens’ contributions, together with 
numbers by Schumann. In conjunction with Mr. Willeke 
she was heard in the Strauss sonata, op. 6. Mr. Willeke 
also pleased in the Servais arrangement of a Schubert 
fantasie 


Franklin Riker Has Two Classes 


Franklin Riker, tenor, who is kept constantly busy with 
his two classes, one in New York and the other in Phila- 
delphia, will not give a recital in New York this season, but 
will sing a program at Witherspoon Hall, Philadelphia, on 
the evening of March 18, postponing his annual New York 
recital until next fall. 




















ELIZABETH LENNOX 


CONTRALTO 


; Exclusive BRUNSWICK Artist 


Her 


records, 


thousands who 
record artist. 


ELIZABETH LENNOX is a charming American girl 
whose beautiful contralto voice, superb diction, 
and fine musicianship have made her a favorite 
with music lovers. 


ELIZABETH LENNOX has won thousands of ad- 
mirers in cities where she has never Seceres 


in person by her splendid BRUNS 





ICK | 


name is literally a household | 


word; her voice is known and loved in almost | 
every home that contains a phonograph. 


ELIZABETH LENNOX will make an extended | 
concert tour in the season of 1922-1923. This 
tour, which is being booked now, will bring 
Elizabeth Lennox, the singer, before. the 


know Elizabeth Lennox, the 


A few dates for this Spring 
are still available. | 





Exclusive Management: " 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONCERT DIRECTION, Inc. . | 
Milton Diamond, Director 


16 West 36th Street - 





New York City 
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DANIEL MAYER 


Announces That 


ERNA 


RUBINSTEIN 


THE GREATEST VIOLINISTIC SENSATION 


OF THE SEASON 


WILL BE AVAILABLE UNTIL MAY AND 


THROUGHOUT SEASON 1922-1923 


Following Her Debut with 


THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
WILLEM MENGELBERG, Conductor 
FEBRUARY 3rd 


THE NEW YORK PRESS ACCLAIMS HER UNANIMOUSLY 


MUSICAL COURIER 





IT TAKES A GOOD DEAL TO AROUSE A FRIDAY AFTERNOON AUDIENCE, BUT ERNA RUBINSTEIN DID IT. WITH EYES 


A TRIBUTE FROM WILLEM MENGELBERG 
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THE LANGDON 
2 EAST 56” ST. 
NEW YORK 


Febd.8th.1922. 


Mr.Daniel Mayer, 
Aeolian Hall, 


My dear Mr.Mayer; 


I congratulate you on heaving made 
arrangements to manage Erna Rubinstein. 


I consider she is one ef the 
greatest violin geniuses to come under my notice 
during 811 my long experience and for this reason 
I felt it a privilege to introduce her to the 
American public on my return this season. 


Erna is to me the ideal of what 4 
violinist should be, in fact to use the American 
expression she is 100%. 


Wishing you every success, 


I remain, 
Yours sincerely 











CLOSED ONE COULD HAVE EASILY IMAGINED ITS BEING PLAYED BY ELMAN, OR EVEN BY HEIFETZ.—H. T. Finck, in the New 
York Evening Post. 


IS EXTRAORDINARY, INDEED. HER PERFORM- 
ANCE OF MENDELSSOHN’S CONCERTO, IN FINGER- 
TECHNIQUE, PHRASING AND A CERTAIN “SPEAK- 
ING” QUALITY WOULD HAVE DONE CREDIT TO A 
MORE MATURE PLAYER.—New York Times. 


THE PLAYING OF AN ARTIST RIPE IN KNOWL- 
EDGE AND FEELING AND MARVELOUSLY TRAINED 
IN TECHNICAL SKILL. SHE WAS APPLAUDED TO 
THE ECHO.—H. E. Krehbiel in the New York Tribune. 


HER TONE IS BEAUTIFUL, HER INTONATION 
EXCELLENT. SHE HAS A MUSICIAN’S SENSE OF 
RHYTHM AND A FINE PERCEPTION OF PHRASING. 
HER PERFORMANCE OF THE MENDELSSOHN CON- 
CERTO WAS EXQUISITE. HER DEBUT WAS A DE- 
LIGHTFUL INCIDENT OF THE SEASON.—W. J. Hen- 
derson in the New York Herald. 


SHE HAS THE POISE OF A KREISLER. BUT MOST 
IMPORTANT OF ALL SHE IS A REFINED, CULTI- 
VATED MUSICIAN, IN WHOSE HANDS MUSIC BE- 
COMES BOTH RHYTHMIC AND EMOTIONAL. SHE IS 
A REMARKABLE ARTIST.—New York Evening Telegram. 


HER TONE WAS A CRYSTAL STREAM WITH 
STEELY LIGHTS THROUGH IT, AND THE CERTAINTY, 
VIGOR AND IMPULSE OF HER PLAYING COMMANDED 
A STARTLED ADMIRATION. THE OBVIOUS THING 
IS TO CALL HER THE LITTLE FEMALE HEIFETZ, 
FOR IT IS PLAYING LIKE HIS.—New York Journal. 


SHE GAVE A PERFORMANCE THAT WAS EX- 
TRAORDINARY FOR ITS FULLNESS OF TONE, ITS 
MATURITY OF PHRASING, ITS VITALITY. THE SLOW 
MOVEMENT SANG WITH AN AUTHENTIC EMOTION, 
UNTARNISHED BY SENTIMENTALITY. THE ALLE- 
GROS DANCED ON UNERRING FINGERS AND AN UN- 
CANNY POISE COMMANDED THE WHOLE. — New 
York Sun. 











Exclusive Management: 


DANIEL MAYER 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


STEINWA¥ PIANO 
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I SEE THAT 


Pierre Monteux has been engaged for two more years as 
conductor of the Boston Grchesten. 

Reinald Werrenrath recently gave five concerts in twelve 
days in five different states. 

The Griffes Group is on a transcontinental tour. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is booked solidly during the month 
of February. 

Within the past five years Lucy Gates has appeared at over 
400 concerts. 

Syracuse is the latest city to organize a symphony orchestra. 

Lyell Barber will play at the White House on March 2. 

The Philadelphia Operatic Society recently gave a splendid 
performance of “The Queen's Lace Handkerchief.” 

Lo Desca Loveland is booked for about fifty engagements 
in New Zealand. 

This year’s Newark Festival takes place May 5, 6, 8 and 9. 

Bronislaw Huberman will offer several new American works 
on his programs next season. 

On his present tour to the Coast Leopold Godowsky is 
giving a concert almost every night. 

Alice Gentle will again be with the Scotti Opera Company 
in May. 

Crimi and Jeanne Gordon were guests of honor last Satur- 
day at the Bel Canto Club. 

Ethel Hayden's Aeolian Hall recital has been postponed 
until March 10 

Three concerts are announced by the International Com- 
posers’ Guild for this season. 

Namara arranged a delightful supper-dance at the Ritz- 
Carlton on February 5. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra recently gave a concert before 
approximately 2,000 school children. 

Lada, the dancer, has returned from a successful tour. 

“The Trumpet Shall Sound” is the name of a new sacred 
song by John Prindle Scott. 

There will be three matinees at the Metropolitan this week. 

Sousa and his band were given an ovation when they gave 
their first concert in Havana February 7. 

Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick’s contribution to the 
Chicago Opera will hereafter be $1,000 a year. 

Jacques S. Danielson will sail for Europe on February 18. 

Mildred Bryars filled three important engagements in three 
days. 

Ethel Leginska-and Hans Kindler will give a joint recital at 
Aeolian Hall on February 23. 

Harold Milligan is an author as well as a musician, 

Mrs. F. S. Coolfdge’s competitive contest for her $1,000 
chamber music prize will hereafter occur biennially. 
Ravel’s “La Valse” was given its first performance in New 
York by the Philharmonic Orchestra February 9-10. 
The Goldman Concert Band will make a transcontinental 

tour during 1922-23. 
Pine Bluff, Ark., will celebrate Music Week, beginning 
February 17. 
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Harold Land, baritone, was scheduled to sing in Pittsburgh 
on February 14. 

Barbara Maurel is on a six weeks’ tour of the West. 

Elly Ney says the reason she gives concerts with dim lights 
is because the glare from the white keys affects her eyes. 


+ Alexander Crooks, tenor, is coming into notice. 


The Kronold Memorial Concert Committee has as its head 
Baroness Katharine Evans von Klenner. 

Clarence Dickinson has resumed his Tuesday afternoon 
lecture recitals at Union Theological Seminary. 

Sergei Klibansky arranged a reception in honor of Nellie 
C. Cornish. 

Music by S, Walter Krebs was sung and played at the 
University Forum. 

Clark A, Shaw, business manager of the Chicago Opera, 
celebrated his fifty-fifth birthday last Friday. 

“A dramatic interpretation of art songs by a singing hyp- 
notist” was the way Nelson Illingworth was referred 
to after his Atlanta recital. 

An unusual amount of interest was manifested in this year’s 
music memory contest in Grand Rapids. 

Erna Rubinstein, the latest violin sensation, has been added 
to Daniel Mayer's list of artists. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison have been engaged for the 
Springfield, Mass., May Festival. 

Lenora Sparkes is now filling twelve dates in Texas and 
the South. 

Mischa Levitzki has returned to New York after a tour 
around the world. 

Josef Borissoff was soloist with the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra on January 29. 

Elena Gerhardt’s Boston recital will be under the patronage 
of the Governor and ex-Governor of Massachusetts 
and Senator Lodge. 

Olive Nevin will appear in “Three Centuries of American 
Song” in Pittsburgh on March 16. 

Ruth St. Denis, with Ted Shawn and the Denishawn 
Dancers, will tour in October, November and De- 
cember. 

Artemisa Elizondo, pianist, has returned from a trip to 


Mexico. 
The Penn Club of Philadelphia gave a reception for Dr. 
Fred Wolle on February 10. 

Marie Sundelius will sing at both the Spartanburg and 
Newark festivals. 

Reed Miller scored a big success recently at Williamsport, 
Pa. - 

Regular weekly musicales are given on Thursday evenings 
at the New York School of Music and Arts. 

The N, Y. State “questionnaire,” sent to members of the 
Music Teachers’ Association, resulted in a repudiation 
of the régime as instituted by Frank Wright. 

Louis Epstein is in New York. 

Frederick Shipman, the Australian impresario, will be in 
New York shortly. 

“Salome” may be presented at the Metropolitan with Jeritza 

in the title role. 

Marie Novello will make her American debut at Town Hall 

on February 23. G. N. 






“A Revelation in Organ Playing” 


N. Y. Tribune, Feb. 1, 1922 


JOSEPH BONNET 


THE FOREMOST FRENCH ORGANIST 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


Thursday, February 16 
Symphony Society of New York, afternoon..Carnegie Hall 
Francis Moore and Hugo Kortschak, evening. .Aeolian Hall 
Friday, February 17 
craviiny Society of New York, evening... -Carnegie Hall 





Elaise G: u, song recital, afternoon....... Aeolian Hall 
Serge Prokofelf, Piano recital, evening....... Aeolian Hall 
Society of the Friends of Music, afternoon..... Town Hall 


PONT TRI sis bond iccvovdesas ce Biltmore Hotel 
Saturday, February 18 
Symphony Concert for Young People, afternoon, 

: ‘ Carnegie Hall 
Philharmonic Orchestra, evening............ Gnie Hall 
Ernest Hutcheson, piano recital, afternoon....Aeolian Hall 
Alberto Terrasi assisting artists, evening. .Aeolian Hall 
Alfred Mirovitch and Joseph Press, afternoon..Town Hall 


Dominico Lombardi, song recital, evening...... Town Hall 
. Sunday, February 19 
Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon......... Carnegie Hall 


Symphony Society of New York, afternoon...Aeolian Hall 
Germaine Schnitzer and Alexander Schmuller, afternoon, 


Gk Biel, ob tox i Town Hall 
Erna Rubinstein, violin recital, evening........ Town Hall 
Frieda ve a and Tito Ruffo, evening........ Hippodrome 
International Composers’ Guild, evening, 
Greenwich Village Theater 
Monday, February 20 
Rene Benedetti, violin recital, evening...... Carnegie Hall 
Florence Br ant, violin recital, afternoon...... Aeolian Hall 
New York Trio, evening.............00..000% Aeolian Hall 
Maria Ivogiin, song recital, afternoon.......... Town Hall 
Tuesday, February 21 j 
Oratorio Society of New York, evening...... Carnegie Hall 
Rose Florence, song recital, afternoon........: Aeolian Hall 
Letz Quartet, evening.............+eeeeeeees Aeolian Hall 
Louise Vermont, song recital, afternoon........ Town Hall 
George S. Madden, song recital, evening....... Town Hall 


Philharmonic Orchestra, evening, 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Wednesday, February 22 


Josef Hofmann, piano recital, afternoon... .. Carnegie Hall 
Michael Anselmo, violin recital, afternoon....Aeolian Hall 


Cincinnati Symphony to Play Kelley Work 


The second number on the program of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra concerts to be given February 17 and 
18 is Edgar Stillman Kelley's “New England” symphony 
in B flat minor, The composer, who holds a “Composition 
Fellowship, at Western College, Oxford, will conduct the 
orchestra through the symphony. Dr. Kelley is in charge 
7 . theoretical department of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. 












A revelation in organ playing was shown by Joseph 
Bonnet in his recital yesterday afternoon. 

The program amply displayed M. Bonnet’s powers. 
He brought out shades of expression varying from 
the majestic and sonorous to the tender, lyric mood 
of his berceuse, with a range and variety in volume 
and balancing of the different voices that rivalled 
a symphony orchestra. Rapid passages had the speed 
ST yiano playing, while the dexterity 
of his feet was shown in pedal cadenzas in the Guil- 
mant and his own “Rhapsodie Catalane."—N. Y. 
Tribune, February 1, 1922. 


Few organists can make their instruments human. 
They make their listeners feel noble and remote, but 
those are abstract emotions, after all. 

Joseph Bonnet, who played in Aeolian Hall yester- 
day afternoon, is an organist and virtuoso who never 
makes you wonder about such things as footwork and 


manuals. He plays Bach so perfectly that there is 
brain, at ésar 


always that sense of the master’s 
Franck so that one gets a picture of that rather touch- 
ing composer playing in his own dingy organ loft in 
the days that he was great but unknown, 

Most appealing was the Berceuse written by Mr. 


Bonnet, in which he got delicate, subtle effects—N. Y. 
Evening Mail, February 1, 1922. 

Joseph Bonnet, French organist, showed how Bach 
should be played at his concert in Aeolian Hall. —N. Y. 
Evening World, February 1, 1922. 


It is always a delight to listen to Mr. Bonnet, who 
is an artist of the first rank. 
Mr. Bonnet’s recitals doubtless come as a revelation. 


. . « no player surpasses Mr. Bonnet in the ability 
ay 


to perform music in the fulness of its splendor. 








For those who are acquainted with organ technic there 


is a never ending pleasure in the skill of Mr. Bonnet’s 
touch. Perhaps its most captivating feature is the 
clear and delicate staccato which he employs and to 
which he brings a bewildering range of changeful 
tints by his mastery of registration—N. Y. Herald, 
February 1, 1922. 


Mr. Bonnet is a superb technician and an artist of 

elegance at the instrument. A ricercare of Palestrina 

a prelude by Clerambault were exquisite evoca- 
tions —N. Y. Evening Journal, February 1, 1922. 


Mr. Bonnet’s delightfully clear articulation, his 
feeling for rhythm, his expertness upon manuals and 








Concert Direction: BERNARD LABERGE, 70 St. James Street, 


pedals, and his taste in registration were in evidence 
throughout the performance. The highest point in 
his recital was reached in the prelude and fugue by 
Bach, which he pla with great power, with varied 
but not sensational registration, with a fine exposition 


of its structure, giving the general impression that it 
is a ificent and soul stirring piece of music.— 
N.Y. 7) February T, ; 

Few organists can give so much genuine pleasure 


to a miscellaneous audience as Joseph Bonnet gave at 
his organ recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. 





His playing was more than an exhibition of mar- 
velous organ technic. It had rhythm, for one thing— 





a rare attribute among organists—and it displayed a 
wonderful taste and discretion in registration, and a 
sense of dynamics that never allowed the player to 
evoke too great a volume of sound for the small hall. 


The audience was obviously deeply impressed, and 


recalled the artist again and again—N. Y. World, 
ruary 1, 1 
He 


with exceptional power the G minor 
prelude fugue of Boh, in that number 
the highest point of his recital—Brooklyn Times, 


February 1, 1922. 


- ‘ Montreal, Canada 
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Graziella Pareto 


Spanish Coloratura Soprano 








Her New York 
Chicago Opera 


Her voice was a well-trained 
colorature, remarkably pure in 
tone and accurate in pitch, 
with an easy flowing delivery 
of the vocal fireworks, espec- 
ially ‘Fors’ e lui,’ and without 
a suggestion of strain. 
—Tribune. 


Mme. Pareto far and away 
surpassed expectations. Tall, 
slender, stately, she not only 
made an immediate appeal to 
the sympathies through the 
beauty of her presence, the 
unaffected simplicity of her 
bearing and the grace of her 
demeanor, but proved herself 
from the very outset, despite 
nervousness, a singer of the 
very first rank. . . The quality 
is exceptionally lovely, with 
the soft shimmer of a pearl 
on every tone throughout a 
remarkably well equalized 


scale. And never by a hair’s 
breadth does Mme. Pareto 
miss the true pitch. All of 


this was apparent in the ‘Ah, 
fors e lui’ and ‘Sempre libera’ 
of the first act, the florid pas- 
sages of which she sang im- 
peccably, though (happily) 
without inordinate bravura 
display. And during the 
course of the evening the first 
impressions were reinforced 
by the charm of her acting and 
the genuine pathos which she 
infused into her singing. 
—American. 


© Underwood & Underwood 


MME, PARETO AS VIOLETTA IN “LA TRAVIATA” 


She proved to be a charming young singer, with a fresh voice and a spon- 
taneity that made the familiar ‘Ah fors e lui’ almost piquant. 
—Evening Mail. 





Debut a Notable Success (as Violetta in “La Traviata” with 
Association, at the Manhattan Opera House, January 24) 


A new soprano, Graziella 
Pareto, added to Spain’s vocal 
record of the week in present- 
altogether charming 


Her voice 


ing an 
Violetta. , 
was pure, true and sweet in 
quality.—Sun., 


Miss Pareto’s voice is flexible 
and of exquisite sweetness and 
clarity. She sang with much 
more expressiveness than is 
the wont of coloraturas, and 
her top notes were round and 
of perfect 

The audience 


intonation. .. . 

received her 
with unmistakable signs of ap- 
proval.—W orld. 


Mme. Pareto’s debut proved to 
be one of those rather delight- 
ful experiences of the questing 
operagoer that come upon him 
only too seldom; for she is a 
singer of charming art—al- 
though exceedingly in minia- 
ture. But besides a lovely 
voice, she has those inestim- 
able assets of youth, beauty 
- altogether 
enough, make a 
most appealing Violetta. Her 
florid singing in the first act 
was clean and velvety of tone, 


and _ slenderness 
indeed, to 


and contained not a little in- 
termixture of real feeling, the 
last emerging into genuinely 
affecting pathos later 
on.—Evening Journal, 


vocal 


Mme. Graziella Pareto, whose debut in New York it was, disclosed a 
very sweet voice, which she used with skill.. “Sempre Libera’ was sung 
with brilliant technique and drew forth hearty applause, as did her 
singing of the ‘Addio’ in the last act—Evening Post. 


Confirms Success on Her Second Appearance, February 6 


Sefiora Pareto once more showed that in her Mary Garden discovered 
a very high class lyric soprano.—Evening Post. 


Those who missed seeing and hearing Graziella Pareto when she sang 
Violetta during the first week of the Chicago engagement, found her as 
engaging as the reports announced. She is a young singer of piquant 
charm. At any time that the familiar Verdi score grows a trifle monoto- 
nous, one is always diverted by the beauty and lissome grace of Miss 
Pareto.—Evening Mail. 


The young Spanish singer, Graziella Pareto, again gave her graceful and 
appealing impersonation of Violetta, with a personal charm of youth 
recalling rather the original of the character in Dumas’ Camille—Times. 


Graziella Pareto, who made her debut as Violetta, repeated an imper- 
sonation which gave pleasure to the audience.—Herald. 

Sefiora Pareto, excellent Spanish prima-donna, again sang the part of 
Violetta, and in a manner that confirmed the very favorable impression 
of her previous impersonation.—American. 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


PAUL LONGONE, Associate 


1451 Broadway, New York City 
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AMERICA’S “STAR” SYSTEM IN OPERA 


Public Interest and Public Experience—Faults and Possibilities 


BY EDWARD WILLIAMS 


Copyrighted, 1922, by The Musical Courier Company. 


E hear a great deal of discussion these days as to 
W whether our young American artists need to go 

abroad to complete their education and to get the 
necessary experience, or whether they can obtain these 
things here just as well. It is unfortunate that a wholly 
worthy spirit of national pride regarding the question has 
played oftentimes a much more important part in these 
discussions than the actual facts regarding the situation 
itself. Certainly, as good Americans, we should all like to 
be able to proclaim our ability to educate and develop great 
artists independently of European influences, and there are 
some instances among us showing that this can be done. 
The field is a broad one, however, including as it does both 
instrumentalists and vocalists, and among the latter, both 
concert and operatic singers; so that before we can really 
substantiate any such claims we must be able to point to 
enough examples in all these classes to show that the cases 
selected are not exceptional and not due either to the most 
extraordinary genius or to unusually lucky circumstances 

Reviewing the matter in this way will, I believe, throw an 
interesting light upon it. We can, as noted above, think 
of several already very good (and many more very promis 
ing) young concert artists who as yet have had no Euro- 
pean education or experience; but upon reflection, how 
many good operatic artists can we claim to have developed 
entirely in this country? The three or four whom I could 
mention are certainly too small a number to give us any real 
claim to operatic opportunity here. 

Why are there no more than these? The answer is, that 
we lack the public interest needed to foster the opportuni- 
ties necessary to their development, Opera singers cannot 
be made in a day, nor in a few months, Even a so-called 

“quick study” usually re juires three or four years to ac- 
quaint oneself with the current operatic repertory, and, 
unless frequent public appearances in these roles can be 
had at the same time, much of the benefit of study is lost. 
Right here is the crux of the matter. We have in America 
abundant facilities for good instruction, but the more im- 
portant matter of public experience we can provide only 
to a limited extent 

Wuy Is Tuts So? 

The Metropolitan and Chicago opera companies are not 
to be blamed, certainly. With their high artistic standards 
and high prices, we can scarcely expect them to be training 
schools for the development of young talent, even when it 
is very promising Rather is it surprising that they have 
been willing to risk in principal roles even the three or four 
whom I have in mind. Of course, we know that for years 
both companies have had many young American singers on 
their rosters, but for the purpose of this discussion I can con- 
sider only those doing principal parts, and doing them fre- 
quently in regular routine. These are the only ones who 
are getting the experience necessary to develop their talents 
to the fullest possible degree. As for the others who appear 
a certain number of times each season in parts from per- 
haps two to fifty measures in length, can we hope ever to 
develop many Farrars and Gardens through such limited 
schooling? I do not think so. Furthermore, I know of no 
instance where the management has advanced one of these 
small part singers to a place among the principal artsts of 
the company. 

The obvious answer to all this is that if we are to train 
any number of good opera singers here in this country, we 
must have smaller companies than the ones mentioned, where 
young and talented singers can get public experience and 
plenty of it. Perhaps thirty or forty such young singers 
are now getting experience intermittently in companies such 
as the Scotti, San Carlo and De Feo opera companies, but 
we should have places for ten times this number in a coun- 
try of this size. How are we to get them? 

Opera, as conducted here, is a business proposition simply, 
and as such is subject to the law of supply and demand. 
When more companies can be supported so as to pay ex- 
penses, we shall have them. They can be supported when 
public interest in opera becomes sufficiently general to as- 
sure them of good audiences. To arouse such an interest, 
we need an intelligent and long sustained propaganda 
through the newspapers and magazines of the country. At 
present, the efforts of the press agents of the various com- 
panies are all we have of such a nature, and these are too 
self-interested and too sporadic to influence greatly the read- 
ing public. Also, these efforts are almost always based upon 
the creation of interest in various “stars,” a system which 
makes for curiosity regarding individuals instead of interest 
in opera for its own sake. This is the idea: opera for the 
sake of the opera itself, as they have it in Italy, as they 
have it in Germany, and in fact all over Europe. This is 
the only system which can ever result in a great and steady 
patronage. At present, it is the “star system” which is 
holding back the development of small companies—since 
they can afford no such stars—and through this, it is holding 
back the development of young opera singers here in Amer- 
ica, turning so much potential material into the already 
overcrowded concert field. 

DirrIcutigs. 

Another thing which makes it difficult for the small com- 
panies is that in the larger cities of the country many of 
the newspapers like to take a supercilious attitude towards 
them, poking fun at their ofttimes evident failings in cos- 
tuming or makeshifts in scenery, in a way which must keep 
thousands of people from going to their performances. It 
does not take much of a critic to do this, but it does take 
a real critic to be able to single out any real artists of the 
future in such organizations and give them the encourage- 
ment they deserve. It seems as if such papers like to think 


that “America wants the best and can afford to pay for it,” 
and that anything else is unwelcome. I know of one such 
city of nearly a million people which “can afford to pay” 
for just three performances a year by one of the large 
opera companies. As only 2,000 people can be accommo- 
dated at each performance, this means that a maximum of 
only 6,000 out of nearly 1,000,000 can see one performance a 
year. At the same time, and because of the aforesaid atti- 
tude of the press, the town is practically hopeless for any 
other company. If the papers would only support the 
smaller companies and urge people to go to their perform- 
ances, they might in this way build up an opera-interested 
public which would be numerous enough to support a large 
organization for two or three weeks each season, finally 
opening the way before many years to the inauguration of a 
company of their own, as they should have. It is also a sad 
commentary on the state of affairs in this city that the 
financial interests supporting the short visit of the larger 
company do not appear to feel it advisable to help the ad- 
vent of any smaller company, when they should see that 
such visits act as a general stimulus to musical life in the 
city and as an ultimate “feeder” to the larger project. 

it is in the dissemination of such ideas as this that an 
intelligent and long sustained propaganda would accom- 
plish wonders. If some nationally known and respected 
institution—the Juilliard Foundation, for instance—could 
take up this work, furnishing through the magazines and 
press bureaus a steady series of interesting articles about 
operas, their stories, famous personalities of the past and 
present, etc., the benefits to music in general and to opera 
in particular would be tremendous, to say nothing of the aid 
it would give to the advance of culture in our cities, which 
is the most important consideration of all. 





Dr. Yorke Trotter Tells Why America Has 
No Folk Music 


It is inevitable that a musician of distinction, coming to 
this country from another land, should be questioned about 
his or her views of the future of American music. Dr. 
Yorke Trotter, of the Eastman School of Music faculty at 
Rochester, has been asked many questions as to what he 
thinks American music is to become or whether it is to be- 
come a music that will deserve the title “American” as de- 
noting a real national music with an idiom and characteris- 
tic all its own. And Dr. Trotter has been slow to answer, 
preferring to think about the matter and to observe condi- 
tions before indulging in mere generalities. 

He does not admit that he is ready to answer the question 
even yet, but advances an idea as to one phase of the matter 
that is both new and interesting. He subscribes to the oft 
repeated axiom that the music of a nation has its begin- 
nings, its roots and its source of inspiration in the nation’s 
folk songs; that it is these songs known, loved and actuall 
sung, played and danced to by the people the land over which 
are the most influential in developing a national music. 

Starting from this axiom, Dr. Trotter has been examinin, 
our folk song situation and has realized our lack of suc 
material in any characteristic or helpful kind. We have, of 
course, the negro melodies, largely spirituals, and on these 
Antonin Dvorak, during his homesick years of exile in this 
country, built some fine music, but this music has only the 
theme to mark it as belonging to America; the working out 
of the material is in no way characteristic of anything other 
than Dvorak’s own genius, which was wholly Czech 

Dr. Trotter does not prophecy where our folk songs are 
to come from, but because he sees this people as a nation 
of idealists, replete with capacity for imagination and for 
expression in musical forms, he believes we shall achieve 
folk songs. And more than this, he has an idea as to why 
we have not achieved them sooner. 

Folk songs and folk dances, with the music associated, 
do not grow in cities. They come to be and to become 
known and loved hy the people in country life. In the Euro- 
pean lands, where music is so much a part of national life 
and where nations individualize their music, folk music 
derived from the country community life has been the in- 
spiration. And Dr. Trotter believes that because our coun- 
try life has been very different from that in Europe we 
have no mass of folk music; furthermore, that the making 
and accumulating of such a mass of folk music will probs 
ably be delayed until our country life changes and in some 
way approximates that of older nations. 

From the. first we have lacked the close community life 
in our rural districts which has always been so much of 
influence in, for instance, England and France. Our vast 
territory has let itself to large land holdings, to an isolated 
series of homesteads, to a centralization for purely business 
purposes on week-days and for religious worship on Sun- 
days. We have not run to village holidays, to community 
merrymaking, to the sort of home-made social life out of 
which come folk songs, folk dances and folk music. This 
nation has grown up in an era of news prints; the paper, 
be it weekly, daily, or, at first, monthly, has been a kind of 
arbiter as to social customs and life. And the paper has 
always been urban, reflecting city life. It has followed that 
American social life has tended to become, as far as it could 
and as fast as it could, an urban one. And folk music is 
not made in cities nor does the regulated and mannered life 
of cities furnish a spiritual soil from which such things 


grow. 

In the New England of the early '50s, the singing school 
was an institution. But it was a school; it was taught by a 
teacher; it did not stimulate any originality in music, al- 
though it did exert some influence by making good music 
known and by starting many naturally gifted people toward 
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er formance of music. But no making of tunes by 
te inglanders came of it—no singing in the fields and 
no dancing on the green. 

Dr. Trotter thinks that the environment of our country 
folk has been too spacious, that people have lived too remote 
from a community and lived too independently in act and 
thought to develop the sort of country society that has given 
the great folk origins to the music of the Teutons, the 
Slavs, the Czechs, the French, the Norse and the English. 
But he does not think the impulse to developing an individual 
music is lacking here—it is simply waiting for right condi- 
tions. How these conditions will come to be cannot be 
clearly foreseen. Our land holdings grow smaller; the 
rural life of today is far more compact socially than it was 
ten years ago. The social organization for smaller towns, 
villages, and hamlets is becoming more independent of city 
domination. 

It may be that up from the land will come a new and indi- 
vidualistic music to serve as a basis and inspiration for an 
American music. And again it is possible that this land 
which has made many innovations will add to these another. 
In may be that, contrary to all precedent, the American folk 
music will develop in our cities, a product of the melting 
pot in which is being constantly fused a new national body 
that should have a voice. H. 








Kelly Pupil with Orchestra 


Florence Byers, of Indianapolis, an artist-pupil of Thomas 
James Kelly, was the vocal soloist chosen by Chevalier 
A. Tirindelli for his latest concert by the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music Orchestra. Miss Byers sang the 
aria “Deh vieni,” of Mozart, and gave evidence of a beauti- 
ful voice, a carefully worked up presentation, a splendid 
Italian diction and musicianly phrasing necessary for the 
singing of Mozart. Sig. Tirindelli is internationally known 
for his authority in “the classics,” no one being more rever- 
ent in their treatment, and Miss Byers felt it a delightful 
compliment when he turned to her immediately after he 
laid down his baton and shook her hand warmly in con- 
gratulation. Miss Byers has been with Mr. Kelly for sev- 
eral seasons and has practically done all her work with him. 
Critics present at the concert highly commended the 
singer in their reviews. 


Blochs at Schubert Memorial Concert 

At the concert of Franz Schubert music, given under 
the auspices of the Franz Schubert Memorial Committee 
at the Ambassador Theater, on Sunday afternoon, January 
29, to commemorate the 125th birthday of the eminent 
composer, the G minor sonata for violin and piano, op. 
137, No. 3, as well as the rondo in B minor and andante- 
allegro, were played by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch. 
As encores Mr. Bloch played transcriptions of “Ave Maria” 
and “Wiegenlied.” 


Danielson Sails for Europe 


Jacques S. Danielson, of Carnegie Hall, New York, 
pianist and assistant to the late Rafael Joseffy, will sail for 
Europe with his wife, Fanny Hurst, the celebrated authoress, 
on the S. S. Olympic February 18. They will remain abroad 
eight months and will visit France, Italy and Egypt. 


Mid-February Dates for Gabrilowitsch 


The mid-February recital engagements of Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch include appearances on February 12 in Omaha, 
Neb.; February 13 in Denver, and February 18 in Kansas 


City, Kan 


Organ Recital Repeated 


The January 29 program for the organ recital at the 
Washington Irving High School was repeated on February 5. 


Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


VMIAY PETERSON 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc., 8 East 34th Street, New York 
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ELLY NEY Has Been Acclaimed In This Fashion: 


NEW YORK (14 times). 

To the degree that a reproducing musician can penetrate to the 
heart of a composer’s works and republish his message he is an artist. 
Failing to do that he is little more than a handicraftsman; but he 
cannot so penetrate and so publish without mixing with his proclama- 
tion some of himself—his personality. Thence comes the vitalizing 
element ; it is thus that he becomes himself a creative artist—a recreator. 

Mme. Ney is an interpreter of this order, and therefore she is an 
artist. She is not heard with pleasure because of her fine command of 
the mechanical part of pianoforte playing, but because she apprehends 
the beauty of the composer’s purposes, with their burden of beauty and 
expressiveness, and makes her hearers comprehend as well as apprehend 
them. So she presses the truism of reposefulness, beautiful symmetry 
and varied loveliness of tone upon nearly everything that she plays. 


H. E. Krehbiel, VN. Y. Tribune. 


DETROIT (twice). 

All the emotions of a mystic and poet, she possesses, and masters. 
She rides the storms and makes them obey the artist’s will. All the 
technical skill of the great virtuoso is hers. It is only an implement 
in her hands for greater things, and not a display in itself. 

Her music is amazing. It is worth pawning an overcoat to hear. 
Rhythms as stately as Grecian colonnades; little trickling tunes like 
limpid waterfalls ; staccato as light as the tripping of elfin dancers on 
dewy hills; thunderous fortissimos like the crash of surf upon the 
rocky coast; while the pulsing heart of aspiring mankind—the music 
spirit—is beating through it all. It is hard to imagine a greater than 
Elly Ney.—Allen S. Raymond, Detroit Journal. 


ATLANTA. 

Seldom has an artist brought forth such enthusiastic pleasure and 

praise. 
She is the impressionistic artist, laying on her brush with broad 
strokes, intent on the bigger aspects of her subject. She is concerned 
more with intriguing the imagination of her hearers than with the 
mere tickling of their ears with honeyed tone. 

Her Beethoven was abysmal—so fearlessly, so profoundly did she 
bring out its passion. Human, too, was her Beethoven. Has a sonata 
of the great master’s ever been laid so open like a book before? 

And perhaps the surprise of the whole program was the A Flat 
Valse of Chopin. Did you not like it, iconoclastic as it seemed, 
played like a Debussy mood, rather than with the sparkle, the brilliance 
of drawing room light? 

And then there was the Schubert group, which, after the tour de 
force in the Brahms sonata and the majesty of the Beethoven, was a 
graceful relaxation ; musical in the purest sense, and leading up to the 
Chopin, etudes, impetuous in their fervor—Louise Dooly, Atlanta 
Constitution. 


CHICAGO (4 times). 

She is a personality and an artist of distinction. As soon as you 
hear her strike a chord you realize that here is an artist of individual 
viewpoint and great technical powers. She expresses her meaning 
through music for the piano, but in the academic sense she does not 
play the piano. Not that she could not, since when it suits her purpose 
she shows startling technical brilliance. 

But she is interested in other things, primarily in setting forth the 
meaning of the composer as she conceives it. Not with the purpose of 
any bizzare exhibition of personal idiosyncrasies, but with fine sense of 
freedom she dares to give herself into the spirit of the music. She has 
the grand manner, and what she does is always worth listening to. 
Chicago Evening Post. 


Her playing again showed her to be the most notable, the most 
magnificent and the most beautiful figure Chicago has seen on the 
recital platform in years. Her technical equipment is of that lavish sort 
which is only half used much of the evening. And her personality 
glows through her playing with a warmth that sets her among the 
greatest artists the world has seen.—Chicago Daily Journal. 


BOSTON. 

She showed at once her authority and her poetry as an interpreter. 
Mme. Ney has breadth and brilliancy when it is appropriate, as in the 
scintillating measures of Chopin’s Waltz or the thunderous octaves of 
the Polonaise, but she has an exquisite sense of tone-color and above 
all the greatness of true simplicity. One waits a long time to hear the 
A flat impromptu of Schubert played with such haunting beauty, such 
naive, Schubertian emotion. It would be a pleasure to particularize 
about Mme. Ney’s performances. It must be enough to say here that 
the public is evidently the gainer by another pianist of individuality and 
of the highest rank.-Olin Downes, Boston Post. 


MONTREAL. 

Madame Elly Ney came, saw and conquered a Montreal audience in 
the St. Denis Theater last night. She was everything that the advance 
announcements had claimed for her, and more, and Mr. J. A. Gauvin 
deserves special thanks for giving local music lovers an opportunity 
of hearing such an outstanding figure in the musical world. 

Not Paderewski himself could crash out sonorous chords with 
more tempestuous power than she exhibited last night. But while she 
showed herself to be possessed of masculine power she has also truly 
feminine delicacy in emotional interpretation. Her touch is marvel- 
lously expressive, while her phrasing is both lovely and correct.— 
Montreal Herald. 


The already very celebrated pianiste confirmed the reputation which 
she has won, and gave in the fullest measure of her talent. The 
ovation at the end of the program was such that she was compelled to 
play several encores.—Montreal Le Devoir. 
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Cincinnati has renewed its orchestral contract with 
Eugen Ysaye for another year greatly to the delight 
and artistic security of that very musical city. Ysaye 
is one of the outstanding tonal figures of our time 
and as such occupies a fitting position in the one he 


now holds. 6 


It is funny to listen to the New York reviewers 
talking about Mme. Pareto as if she were a new- 
comer to the stage. Mme. Pareto’s career has cov- 
ered a goodly number of years and she was known 
long ago in practically all the operatic centers except 
New York and Chicago. She is a special favorite 
in South America. 

Having cast the operatic horoscope for next sea- 
son, we discover that all signs point to an elaborate 
revival of “Les Huguenots” at the Metropolitan. 
And our contemporary, Musical Canada, casting its 
horoscope, predicts that “Lorenzaccio,” by Ernest 
Moret, a French work on an Italian subject that was 
first produced in Paris two or three seasons ago, 
will also figure in next season’s Metropolitan reper- 
tory. 6 

It remained for John McCormack to go to Kan- 
sas City and break the record, as far as S. R. O. was 
concerned, W., A. Fritschy, well known local mana- 
ger of that city, informs the Mustcat Courter that 
he was obliged to put out the S. R. O. sign twenty- 
four hours before the tenor’s recent concert there— 
the first time this has been done in Kansas City. 
Such a record is not unusual for McCormack, for he 
has established a reputation for drawing packed 
houses in nearly all of the cities he visits. Mr. 
Fritschy was so pleased, however, that he took a 
photograph of the S. R. O. sign as a personal 


memento, 


When Josef Stransky led his (temporary) fare- 
well concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall recently he was given a reception and 
an “au revoir” the like of which even the most 
ancient New York concert goer could not remember 
witnessing so far as a resident conductor was con- 
cerned, particularly one who has functioned at his 
post as long as Stransky. Time does not seem to 
wither his popularity nor to stale the enthusiasm of 
his devoted following. After the “Eroica” sym- 
hony the audience rose to its feet, and while stand- 
ing, cheered and handclapped the conductor, wreaths 
were piled upon the stage, and finally he was forced 
to make a speech, which he did in a most felicitous 
vein and manner, calling the moment the happiest 
of his life and expressing his pride and pleasure 
that his years of labor with the Philharmonic seemed 
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to have won the confidence of its hearers in him and 
in the players. Stransky’s work in New York, aside 
from its inherent art, has been of real value in help- 
ing to augment the ranks of symphony concert de- 
votees and for that he is entitled to an especial meas- 
ure of thanks from this community. 
cocrssnaeset ements 

The story of a shortage of $36,000 in the box 
office of the Chicago Opera, published on Tuesday 
of this week in some of the New York dailies, is as 
a matter of fact nothing new, but merely an echo of 
the troubles of last spring. Those best informed 
claim that there was a large shortage and that the 
person responsible for it was known, but, for some 
reason or another, was never prosecuted. 

rn 

Ten days ago, when the Spanish soprano, Lucrezia 
Bori, was sick, Alice Miriam, a young American 
soprano, stepped into the title role of “Snegour- 
otchka” at a day’s notice and gave a fine perform- 
ance of the difficult part; last week, when Tito 
Schipa was ill, Tom Burke, the young Irish tenor, 
jumped into the part of the duke in “Rigoletto” and 
won the heartiest approval of critics and audience. 
One wonders if the operatic impresarios read the 
handwriting on the wall, 


: i -ceanggoae ‘ 

The consolidation of three orchestras—the Phila- 
delphia and the two local organizations—at Carnegie 
Hall on February 27, will recall the days of Patrick 
Sarsfield Gilmore and the great jubilees, The pro- 
ceeds of the concert are to go toward the establish- 
ment of a perpetual Walter Damrosch Fellowship 
in Music at the American Academy of Music in 
Rome, a fitting monument to the half-century which 
the veteran conductor has spent in giving America 
the best in music. The conductors for this mammoth 
concert are to be Bodanzky, Coates, Mengelberg, 
Stokowski and Stransky. One regrets, only, in view 
of the distinctly American character of the proceed- 
ings, that the committee did not include at least one 
native-born son somewhere in the program, 


The directors of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
taking the course which would cause them the least 
amount of thinking and exertion, have engaged 
Pierre Monteux to lead the organization for two 
years more. Mr. Monteux is a better conductor 
today than when he first came to this country—the 
Boston Orchestra has taught him quite a little— 
nevertheless he is not and never will be the strong 
man who can take the magnificent material in the 
band and make out of it what it should be. How- 
ever, now that the decision of the Boston directors 
has been made there is nothing to be done except to 
wish both the orchestra and Mr. Monteux the best 
of luck; only it will be a bit discouraging to con- 
tinue to see for another two years Carnegie Hall— 
which every Boston Symphony concert crowded to 
the doors for many, many years gone by—half empty 
ever time the visiting band comes here, 


a 

Fable of An Opera Singer: Last December there 
was in Paris an Opera Singer, who received an 
Offer to sing Four Special Performances in Spain 
during the Holidays. Being a Conscientious Per- 
son and being engaged to sing in New York late in 
January, the Opera Singer cabled to ask if it would 
be All Right should’ she arrive in New York not 
later than January 13. The Cable she received in 
Reply stated that she must be in Chicago not later 
than January 7; so, being, as already stated, a Con- 
scientious Person, she took the next steamer, arrived 
in New York on December 28, so as to allow her- 
self plenty of Time to Rest before making her debut 
in the United States, and immediately sent a Wire 
to Chicago, asking on what Date she must appear 
there for Rehearsal. She was astonished to receive 
an Answer saying that she would not be needed at 
all in Chicago; so she remained quietly in New York 
until she made her Debut there on January 26. 
Moral: Greater Love has no Man for the Opera 
Management than this Conscientious Singer. 

oe 
“SALOME” 

There is talk of a production of “Salome” at the 
Metropolitan Opera House with Mme. Jeritza in the 
title role, a part which she has sung abroad. As 
illustrating the New York Times’ idea of news value, 
that paper on last Tuesday devoted over a column, 
with top of column headline on the front page, to 
the story which is related in full in the preceding 
sentence. Mme. Jeritza, in a sensational role like 
this, could doubtless sell out the Metropolitan for 
every one of the half-dozen or more performances 
that would be given during a season, and this fact is 
bound to weigh heavily with the Metropolitan au- 
thorities. The first Gimys “Salome” here, two 
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weeks ago, a benefit at raised prices, brought about 
$22,000 into the Manhattan, it is said ; but the second 
performance, last week, at regular prices, did not 
sell out. As a matter of fact, currents of thought 
have c ed so since “Salome” was new that the 
sensation is largely gone out of the work. To us, 
seeing it for the first time after ten years or so, it 
was rather dull. The final scene, with the gruesome 
head of John the Baptist so crassly exhibited, will 
always remain repulsive, the acme of bad taste in 
play making, just as Mme. Butterfly’s suicide scene 
is repulsive and in bad taste; but that New York 
will get righteously indignant over a “Salome” pro- 
duction today is not to be expected. A certain num- 
ber of professional busybodies, if it is revived, will 
doubtless use it to advertise themselves, and after 
abiding a season in the Metropolitan repertory—pos- 
sibly two—it will give way to something less tawdry 
and more vital. 
coencemnii eames 
A NEW GUILD 


The latest of the “modern” organizations is the 
International Composers’ Guild, the aim of which 
is “to centralize the works of the day, to group them 
in programs intelligently and organically constructed, 
and, with the disinterested help of singers and in- 
strumentalists, to present these works in such a way 
as to reveal their fundamental spirit.” 

Further, the guild “refuses to admit any limita- 
tion, either of volition or of action” (principles that 
a good many of us have, perhaps, tried in vain to 
introduce into our every day life); and the Guild 
also “disapproves of all ‘ism’s,’ denies the existence 
of schools, recognizes only the individual.” The 
society in its manifesto gives the following list of 
composers who will contribute to Guild programs: 
Bela Bartok, Arnold Bax, Alban Berg, Alfredo 
Casella, Acario Cotapos, Carl Engel, Louis Gruen- 
berg, Eugene Goossens, Arthur Honegger, D. E. 
Ingelbrecht, Zoltan Kolady, Walter Kramer, Ethel 
Leginska, G. Francesco Malipiero, Roland Manuel, 
Darius Milhaud, Vitezlavy Novak, Francois Poulenc, 
Serge Prokofieff, D. Rudhyar, Carlos Salzedo, La- 
zare Saminsky, Erik Satie, Florent Schmitt, Arnold 
Schoenberg, Albert Stoessel, Igor Stravinsky, Karol 
Szymanowsky, Edgar Varese, Anton Von Webern, 
Emerson Whithorne. This includes, as will be seen, 
practically all of the well known modernists and 
a good many who are less known. The artists who 
volunteered to present these programs are of good 
standing. One would have, however, more faith in 
the Guild if its director were not the man who had 
the two most conspicuous chances and made the two 
most prominent failures to be remembered in New 
York music for a good many years past. 

HY - 


THE GOLDMAN BAND 


The announcement which has just been made of 
a transcontinental tour of the Goldman Concert Band 
will be welcomed with joy. The tour will begin in 
October, after the termination of the New York 
summer season, which will be the fifth season for the 
band in New York. 

The concerts were inaugurated on June 10, 1918, 
when a season of ten weeks was given. During 1919 
the second season of ten weeks was given. During 
1920 a third season of twelve weeks followed, and 
then, during 1921, a season of twelve weeks was 
successfully presented. The season of 1922 will be 
for twelve weeks, commencing June 12 and ending 
September 8. 

During last season it is estimated that the Gold- 
man Band played to about a million or more people. 
The average attendance per night was from ten to 
fifteen thousand, and very frequently double that 
number. Besides the concerts at Columbia it has 
been the custom for the band to give additional con- 
certs in the various parks, hospitals and other insti- 
tutions of the city. The concerts have been educa- 
tional in character, each program containing explana- 
tory notes describing the music rendered. 

This organization has rendered many compositions 
of the masters that have never before been performed 
by band. Certain evenings are devoted to the works 
of some special composers, including Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky, Schubert, Beethoven and Mendels- 
sohn. There have been special Russian, Italian, 
French and American programs. Several symphon- 
ies were performed in their entirety. 

The band consists of sixty musicians, the person- 
nel of which is made up of the leading wind instru- 
ment players from the various symphony and grand 
opera orchestras. Each member of the band must 
be an American citizen. Mr. Goldman is the organi- 
zer of the concerts and has managed and conducted 
them from the very start. The coming tour will be 
mabe the management of S. Hurok and Roger De 

ruyn. ——— 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Tagging the Tonalists 

One of our local newspapers spells the famous 
Russian composer’s name Chaikovsky and another 
spells it Chaikoffsky. 

From time to time, here and in England, contro- 
versy rages as to how the name really should be 
spelled. For many years everyone spelled it Tschai- 
kowsky, chiefly because German musical circles did 
so, their version being phonetically correct according 
to the way the name is sounded in their language. 
The phonetic English spelling of the German pro- 
nunciation would be “Chykuffsky,” the “ch” taking 
the hard sound, as in chop. in the Chaikovsky and 
Chaikoffsky variations neither the “kov” nor the 
“koff” convey: the proper sound of the second syl- 
lable of the name as pronounced in Russian, viz. : 
“cuff.” 

On the other hand, a few evenings ago, Nina 
Koschetz, the Russian singer, pronounced the first 
syllable of Tschaikowsky not as “chy,” but as “chay” 
(the “a” as in “hay’’). 

It all is a mixed up affair and, strictly speaking, 
not very important. There are those who say that 
Handel really was Haendel, Chopin was Koppin, 
and Meyerbeer was Beer, while to this day many 
otherwise worthy Americans call the greatest sym- 
phonist everything except Bay-toe-ven (with the ac- 
cent on the Bay); also they put the stress on the 
second syllable of Mozart’s name and offend further 
by giving the “z” the soft sound of “s”; and they 
call Bach Bock, Strauss Strawss, and Paderewski 
Paderooski. The mispronunciations do not, how- 
ever, prevent the perpetrators from enjoying intense- 
ly the music of the men whose names they murder. 
That is how we feel about Tschaikowsky. We 
always have spelled it that way and shall continue 
to do so. After all, everyone knows who is meant 
when we write Tschaikowsky. 

, At this moment we glance at our book- 
shelf and our eye meets the title of Lee’s biography, 
called “Tschaikovski.” Let the good work go on. 


Opera On Its Own Legs 

Pittsburgh has taken kindly to Andreas Dippel’s 
project of a United States Grand Opera Club and 
Opera Company. He has put in four weeks of 
proselyting in the Smoky City, as journalists call it, 
and the result is that a temporary committee has 
been formed which will go on with the work of 
organization while Mr. Dippel visits other communi- 
ties in order to complete the chain of co-operative 
cities for his enterprise. 

It will be remembered, as outlined in the Musicat 
Courter some weeks ago, that the Dippel idea em- 
braces a season beginning’ the middle of October, 
1922, and lasting twenty weeks, during which period 
120 performances are contemplated at the rate of six 
per week. These performances will be divided as 
follows: Pittsburgh, 10; Cincinnati, 10; Cleveland, 
10; Detroit, 10; Toronto, 10; Louisville, 5; Youngs- 
town, 5; Indianapolis, 5; Wheeling, 5; Columbus, 
5, and Toledo, 5. 

There are to be no endowments, subventions, or 
guarantees, the proposed plan calling only for the 
collection of sufficient money to produce the first 
opera by subscriptions for club memberships. The 
memberships are divided in four classes and range 
from $10 to $100. Club membership is for life, but 
calls for only the original subscription and entitles 
the club member to a 20 per centum reduction on 
season tickets in all cities where the company plays. 

Mr. Dippel writes to the Musicat Courter that 
his reception in Pittsburgh was a most gratifying 
one, that the response to his project was enthusiastic, 
and that he is proceeding to Cincinnati filled with 
high hopes of the feasibility and ultimate decided 
success of the United States Grand Opera Club. 
Mr. Dippel’s optimism is half the battle won, but the 
other half must come from those who believe in the 
civic, cultural, and musical value of grand opera, 
and such persons ought to be numerous in our land 
after the extensive and intense propaganda which 
has taken place for years in favor of lyric stage art 
—and its interpreters. 


Musical Dining Out 
One of the pleasant perquisites of being a musical 
editor is the dining out one does as a guest at formal 
occasions, sometimes with the added privilege of 
speaking publicly to a roomful of people who are 
obliged to sit_still and listen. Last week we attended 
two such functions, the more interesting one being 


the dinner in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Coates, 
at Delmonico’s, given by the Musicians’ Club. 
J. Fletcher Shera, vice-president of the organization, 
was the genial and silver tongued master of cere- 
monies, and the Hon. Henry W. Taft presided as 
toastmaster. Among others at the honor table were 
the British Consul, Hon. L. E. Bernays, Cecil Arden, 
George Barrere, Mrs. Julian Edwards, George 
Engles, Harry Harkness Flagler, Homer Samuels, 
Rubin Goldmark, Rev. William Guthrie, Henry 
Hadley, Fitzhugh W. Haensel, Nina Koshetz, Alex- 
ander Lambert, Mme. Galli-Curci, Estelle Liebling, 
Serge Prokofieff, Dr. E. C. Noble, etc. 

After the viands had spoken eloquently Mr. Shera 
showered a honeyed introductory paean upon every 
one present, and didn’t even mind when the company 
badgered him audibly for his remark that the divine 
art harmonizes all its devotees into a united whole 
and makes them free from envy and all other small- 
nesses. Judge Taft followed, and spoke as a layman 
“who is no musician but knows what he likes.” He 
praised Mr. Coates for giving New York “the kind 
of music that does not bore, for there is music that 
bores.” Judge Taft also made some cavalier re- 
marks about musical critics whom he accused of try- 
ing to spoil his musical enjoyments so often that he 
finally stopped reading all musical reviews. William 
J. Henderson, who was present, did not take up the 
cudgels for his profession, but told some anecdotes 
about old time musicians and remarked that when he 
was asked by a friend why he does not applaud at 
concerts, he answered: “I applaud next morning, 
and 700,000 people hear me do it.” 

Mr. Henderson’s boost for the Herald circulation 
did not annoy us in the slightest degree for we 
figured quickly that the Musicat Courier readers, 
numbering 4,935,000 weekly, we had a following of 
705,000 per day. 

Dr. T. Tertius Noble eulogized Mr. Coates de- 
servedly and warmly. Mr. Flagler spoke of orches- 
tral matters and of the absent Walter Damrosch, at 
present symphonizing in Europe. Rubin Goldmark 
made graceful and very musical remarks. Proko- 
fieff played upon the piano in Schubertian style, Bar- 
rere blew upon the flute in classical vein, and Mme. 
Koschetz played upon the emotions of her hearers 
by singing intensely in Russian—the voice arrange- 
ment of Chopin’s E major piano study being new 
and most attractive to us. Mr. Shera called upon 
Mme. Galli-Curci to trill for the guests, but she 
coughed cutely instead and complained of the smoke. 
The Rev. Dr. Guthrie arose at a late hour and spoke 
for thirty minutes about the relations between re- 
ligion and music, a subject that seemed to work him 
into somewhat of a rage. Mr. Coates’ response to 
all the compliments was a modest and matter of fact 
one, his own achievements being minimized by him, 
and his speech centering upon a sincerely expressed 
desire to know more about American composers and 
compositions. He pointed out that in England there 
is a Sir Ernest Palmer Fund that furnishes the 
money with which orchestral rehearsals are held at 
which unknown English composers have the right to 
get a hearing for their scores. “There is no such 
opportunity in America for me to get into touch with 
your composers,” said Mr. Coates, “and I have 
begged in vain to be informed how I may be enabled 
to examine new works with a view to producing 
them. At the Sir Ernest Palmer rehearsals I picked 
upon Holst’s ‘Planets’ and Williams’ ‘London’ sym- 
phony, both of which have been successful at my 
concerts.” The Musica Courter some years ago 
suggested a similar plan to the conductors of Ameri- 
can orchestras, and the present writer, who com- 
municated the idea to the baton wielders, received 
encouraging replies from Messrs. Stokowski, Stran- 
sky, Oberhoffer and Bodanzky. The only one who 
did anything practical with the plan was Bodanzky 
and he abandoned it after a single trial. His man- 
ner of arranging the hearings was in the form of 
a contest, with a jury to adjudicate, and, of course, 
the result was dissension and disorder. Who will 
come forward and be the Ernest Palmer of America ? 

Another dinner which we attended was that of the 
Society of Arts and Sciences, its solemn official sub- 
ject for the evening’s speeches being: “Art in Amer- 
ica; What Are We Doing for Its Development; 
Are We Behind Other, Countries?” Art in Amer- 
ica appears to be in a bad. way, we are doing little for 
its development, and we are behind other countries, 
for music was not discussed at the dinner in ques- 
tion. Perhaps music is no art in America. That 
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is the way it is treated very frequently here. Otto 
H. Kahn was the toastmaster at the dinner, and 
Mary Garden and Mme, Jeritza were to have been 
the chief guests of honor. Miss Garden did not ap- 
pear, as she was too busy with art at the Manhattan 
Opera House. 
Variationettes 

“Are we behind other countries in Art?” asked 
the dinner program of the. Society of Arts and 
Sciences. For the love of the Muses, what is art, 
a contest, a race? Why should any country try to 
lead in art when such supremacy is not to be achieved 
through deliberate and conscious effort but only as 
the result of ethical evolution and the inner need of 
artistic expression? Art is as international as trade 
relations and financial stability. Cut them off from 
any country and that land is paralyzed. Hamper art 
anywhere and that spot dies spiritually, America 
is said to be “the most musical country in the world 
because it spends the most money for music.” Yes, 
it does. About $212,000,000 annually—$12,000,000 
tor real music and $200,000,000 for jazz. Every- 
thing possible is done here to exploit performers 
and personalities ; too little by far is done for musical 
creators and other serious workers in the art. Prize 
fighters flourish and artists are neglected. “Less 
Dempsey and More Da Vinci,” should be the slogan 
of the Arts and Sciences Society, or preferably for 
us, “Less Babe Ruth and More Beethoven.” 


In the New York World of last Sunday: Article 
about the finding in Paris of a fragment from a 
Titian masterpiece, twenty lines; article about Prin- 
cess Mary’s resolve to wear short skirts after her 
marriage, one sixth of a page. 

Rene 


Dear Mr. Liebling: 
A friend sends this to me from Louisville: 





GIRLS 


Experienced or learners; day and 
night work; steady work; piece work 
or day work. 


BRADFORD MILLS 
1000 E. Oak. City 396. South 88. 











The sender asks if I am organizing a “Follies” company. 
This is an advertisement of a knitting mills and has no con- 
nection with the Bradford Mills Concerts in Louisville. 

Yours, B. 
Renee 

At the “Love for Three Oranges”: 

H.: “Are you struck with the ‘Three Oranges’ ”? 

C.: ‘No—but I would like to strike Prokofieff with 
three lemons.” 

nre 

The February 3-4 program of the St. Louis Or- 
chestra had this announcement: “Symphonic Poem, 
‘The Angel of Death,’ Chadwick; In Memoriam 
Max Wilhelm Zach, born August 31, 1864, at Lem- 
berg, Austria; died February 3, 1921, at St. Louis. 
(First Time).” 

Rene 

“Jeritza, Now Queen of Grand Opera,” says a 
headline in the Times of last Sunday, and the cap- 
tion heads a half page article of three columns all 
about Her Vocal Majesty. The passage we happened 
to see first, was this: “She received her musical edu- 
cation in Vienna, where under the training of Puc- 
cini she became one of the stars of the opera in 
that city.” As Puccini never lived in Vienna and 
had no connection with the Opera of that city we did 
not read the rest of the Times article, 

nme 

Composer Ethel Leginska writes a symphonic 
poem of her own, it is produced, and the newspapers 
write a few lines about it. Baritone Joseph Schwarz 
sings other men’s songs and marries a widow re 
puted to have $5,000,000 and the same newspapers 
print columns about it—much more than they had 
to say, too, about the birthdays of Lincoln and Edi- 
son, which occurred last week. 

zn FF 

One holds one’s breath lest the thought should 
enter the minds of operatic artists to get publicity 
the way it has been bestowed recently upon the stars 
of the moving picture world, via San Francisco and 
Hollywood. 

eRe 

It is not to be wondered at that some of the film 

fans call the Russian basso Chapliapin. 
° A 

Willy: “Where are you going?” 

Nilly: “To ‘The Marriage of Figaro.’ 

Willy; “What, isn’t he divorced yet?” 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 


” 
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A BARGAIN 


There never were, it appears, so many choice 
offerings on the musical bargain counter as just at 
this moment. Here, for instance, is one that came 
to the Musicat Courier a few days ago from Italy. 
For a mere trifle of $265,000 any manager—or any- 
one else with that insignificant sum—may purchase 
a chance to make a great deal more than that sum 
(or not to). This may be the opportunity—but let 
us step aside to allow Signor Tognoli to explain 
himself : 

Roma-Italia, December 27th, 1921. 
President of the Musicat Courier, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

Allow me, please, to make an offer to you as the General 
Secretary for the artistic Musical Tournee which the 
Municipal Band of the City of Roma-Italy proposes to 
make in the coming Spring Season: April, May and June, 
throughout the U. S. of North America. 

Capital is wanted by us to finance the Tournee, and 
Your Name has been mentioned to us by prominent Ameri 
cans living in Rome as a noble-hearted, and generous 
Financier. 

The Municipal Band of the City of Rome is endorsed 
by a World-wide reputation, and the seriousness of our 
lournee in America has been acknowledged by a public 
act at the American Consulate in Rome on December 
27, 1921. 

All the necessary references can be forwarded by express 
mail, and summary news you may get at once by asking 
the Italian Consulates in the U. S. 

Should you be interested, please, cable at once to this 
address: *SIGNOR TOGNOLI PRINCIPE AMEDEO 
16 ROMA, ITALY.* ACCEPTED,® and we will wire 
to You *ALL RIGHT.* 

Your cable is of a vital interest to us for the tailoring 
in time of the new suits of the characteristic uniform 
worn by the Musicians, get the passports, make the gen 
eral rehearsals, and the final arrangements for the entire 
equipment of the Band to be ready for the departure hy 
the middle of March. 

Should You not be interested, be kind enough to let ine 
know just the same by express mail, that we may advance 
our offer and proposition to Somebody Else. 

Should your acceptance reach to late while we may be 
in correspondence With Someone Else we will ‘et You 
know 

Waiting for a favorable answer, | beg to remain. my 
dear Sir, i 

for the Promoting Committee of the Municipal band 

of the City of Roma-Italy, most sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Josern Tocnoxt, 
General Secretary, 
Principe Amedeo 16 Roma-ltaly 

The following CONDITIONS as set forth by the Pro 
moting Committee are kindly submitted to your earnest 
consideration : 

I.* We want money to finance the TOURNEE of the 
numerous persons composing the celebrated Municipal Band 
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of the City of Roma, Italy, personally directed by the fore- 
most Italian Bandmaster the Honorable Comm. Alexander 
VESSELLA, who has a World-wide reputation especially 
in Europe, and who has given very successful Tournees 
in Germany, in Spain, and in England, playing before the 
Royalties, etc., get decorations, etc., etc. 

Il.* The total import to pay the entire force of the 
Musical Corporation is estimated at complessively $265,000. 
This sum comprehends the wages beginning the first day 
start from, and the last day return to Roma. 

IIL.* The Band shall remain in America three full 
months, April, May, June, ninety days in all, and will 
play no more than six weekly public Concerts. If a 
Festival Matinee be desidered, it must be corresponded 
with an extra fare of $1,500 for each MATINEE given. 

1V.* It is understood that the Concerts must be held in 
the principal cities of the U. S, of North America, and in 
decorous and First Class places. 

V.* The American Enterprise must provide for both the 
trips (railway and ocean) from, and back to Rome with 
N*80 second class, and N*4 first class tickets by forwarding 
the necessary amount to engage in due time a passenger 
Steamer. It is also understood that railroad fares in 
American Soil must be paid by the American Enterprise. 

Vi* A Bank Deposit of $50,000 as an account from the 
otal import asked of the estimated amount necessary for 
us to finance the musical Corporation for the whole period of 
Tournee throughout the U. S. of North America must 
accompany the acceptance, Such bank deposit must be given 
in cash, or certified checks, and shall be deducted from the 
total import two weeks before the Tournee lasts. 

VII.* A Bank guarantee of the execution, and solvency 
of the Contract is required. 

Further information, or consult for good advertising 
purposes in America with a richness of news to insure 
success, and for any other formality can be sent at once 
by express mail upon receipt of a favorable answer. This 
is the best opportunity to let American People hear a Band 
with a Musical corporation worth while to hear and see, 
and which very seldom can have an equal for a lifetime. 

Our frank and honest proposition and offer can afford 
a chance for educational, as well philanthropic purposes 
in an intellectual and enjoyable manner. 

Respectfully submitted. 

For the Musical Band of the City of Roma, 
(Signed) JosepH TocGnoui, 
General Secretary, 
Principe Amedeo 16—Roma-lItaly. 
Typewritten in Rome this 27th of December, 1921, 

N. B—To insure acceptance by the Promoting Com 
mittee of the Municipal Band of the City of Rome, deal 
only directly with the General Secretary—all mail for- 
warded to any. other party than the Person referred to 
will not be taken under consideration. 


The Musicat Courier has already found one 


- manager ready to send a check for the $50,000 de- 


posit. He explained that there would be only one 
fly in the ointment, so to say, viz.: that the check 
would be no good. 

Don’t crowd the cables, gentlemen! 
to the right! 


Line forms 





FOREIGNERS 

It is a significant fact that in a single issue of a 
prominent New, York newspaper recently, the word 
“foreigner” was used twice with regard to matters 
of art. Once it was quoted in the remarks of Sam- 
uel Insull, new head of the Civic Opera Association 
which handles the affairs of the Chicago Opera 
Company, who is reported to have said that ‘‘no 
foreigner would be allowed to interfere with the 
company’s welfare,” and once it was used by the 
noted artist, Joseph Pennell, in an open letter re- 
garding industrial art schools in America in which 
he urges that “the Committee on Education should 
be abolished, and a committee of trained and 
acknowledged and country-wide known artists and 
craftsmen be appointed to direct the arts and crafts. 
: There are,” he adds, “a few good men now 
in New York trying for this, and we have either got 
to adopt this scheme, the European scheme of prac- 
tical art education by trained Americans for Ameri- 
cans, or let foreigners do—as they are doing—our 
art work for us.” 

That a certain amount of feeling is now arising 
against foreigners in art circles in this country can- 
not be doubted, and it is, at the same time, a rather 
dangerous attitude and a rather hopeful one. It is 
dangerous because, sometimes, such things get an 
impetus of passion, and rush on without guidance to 
an overturning of present organizations, of the pres- 
ent status, without providing for any satisfactory 
substitute. That, in music, and no doubt also in the 
arts, would be dangerous indeed. In music we can- 
not, at present, get on without the foreigner. It is 
doubtful if at any stage of our progress it would be 
anything but narrowing to attempt to dispense with 
the foreign artist and the foreign conductor. Chau- 
vinism is always stupid, and if we have the means 
of importing good art from abroad why should we 
not do it? 

But there is another side to the matter that our 
honored guests from abroad will do well not to 
close their eyes to. That is the fact that some of 
them—a few unfortunate exceptions—do not seem 
to realize the weight of their responsibilities or to 
what extent we depend upon their absolute art-hon- 
esty and integrity. They receive large sums of 


money for performing certain duties, and they re- 
ceive, furthermore, the complete trust of those who 


employ them. They are put in a position of re- 
sponsibility and told to go ahead. They are given 
free rein. Those who employ them, aware of their 
own ignorance, do not attempt to interfere. They 
employ an expert and they expect the expert to per- 
form his duties with absolute faithfulness and whole- 
hearted fidelity tc the interest of his employers. 

To take a specific and frequent case: a number of 
people club together and decide to bring some artist 
to, let us say, a small community. The price charged 
by the artist is a strain on the finances of all con- 
cerned. They are willing to put up with that, but 
they want their money’s worth. The artist arrives 
and plays a lot of new compositions, either to “try 
them on the dogs” or because they have promised 
some friend to play them and do not wish to risk 
their success in the big cities by doing so, 

That sort of thing is not confined to small towns. 
Artists make their programs even in New York and 
other big cities often with a thought rather of 
friendship or of nationality than of those who pay 
the bill—English artists use English music, French 
artists French music, Italian artists Italian music, 
knowing full well that their audience would greatly 
prefer standard accepted works by standard accepted 
composers. In other words, the loyalty of the artist 
is not directed towards his employers nor his audi- 
ence but towards his country and his friends. He 
is not trying to give as much pleasure as he possibly 
can for the several hundred dollars he is earning 
in a short afternoon or evening; he is not trying to 
be perfectly honest and to give a full-measure baker’s 
dozen for the price paid; he is trying to satisfy 
something within himself, to spread propaganda, to 
oblige his friends, to stand well with a coterie at 
home. He is sure to be criticised and he deserves 
to be. 

Take the instance of a man who is a conductor. 
Where, how, and why does he select new works to 
be given on his programs? Does he allow friend- 
ship and nationality to enter into the selection? He 
does, not just occasionally, but often! You hear of 
a work being given by an orchestra, a chorus or an 
opera, and you wonder why. If you are one of 
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those who is paying the salary of the conductor, 
you have a right to assume that he has carefully 
selected a work of very superior merit upon the 
strength of its merit and its merit only. A little 
investigation shows you, however, that merit had 
very little to do with it. That it was chiefly a mat- 
ter of personal sympathy, friendship, nationality—all 
sorts of reasons which should never, under any cir- 
cumstances whatever, enter into matters of this kind. 

That sort of thing is bound to cause criticism, 
and that criticism, although it may truthfully be 
directed towards only a few of the foreign artists 
and conductors who come here, will end, unless 
something is done to correct it, in doing a perma- 
nent injury to them all, and to our music life as well. 

wining eines 
SALESMANSHIP 

The MusicaL Courter’s general European repre- 
sentative, César Saerchinger, does not always agree 
with our editorial sentiments, as witness the follow- 
ing letter received from him the other day: 

May I gently protest against an editorial paragraph in 
the issue of December 20, in which you comment on the 
programs of “some European artists” (in this case clearly 
one artist, namely, Artur Schnabel), who, according to 
you, have “the idea that their mission is to educate the 
American public in music.” Of some other artists, who, 
in Europe, do not think of playing such “heavy” programs, 
knowing full well that they could not “get them over,” 
your reproach would be justified. But Artur Schnabel has 
never played a different sort of program. He has played 
to crowded houses in Germany for many years in spite— 
or perhaps because—of these programs, and were he sud- 
denly to change his tactics because his audience is Ameri- 
can, you would have a perfectly good right to reproach him 
for not considering an American audience as intelligent as 
a German one. As it is, he is paying a high compliment to 
American intelligence. And anyhow—do you consider his 
program heavy? Can anything be more stimulating than 
the F minor sonata of Brahms, or more elevating than 
Schubert’s B major, as Schnabel plays them? Must every 
concert end with small drippings from the great syrup- 
can? Do you yourself not despise those violin virtuosos 
whose “encores” commence before the program is half 
over? Give me a good old Christmas pudding, of real 
consistency, rather than these assorted sweetmeats made 
with saccharine. Good music is never heavy, provided it 
is properly served. 

When Mr. Saerchinger read*this, our second edi- 
torial on the same subject, “Unfortunate,” published 
February 2, had not reached him; when it does, he 
will doubtless agree with us still less. However, the 
fact remains that by persistence in sticking to such 
heavy programs, Mr. Schnabel played to a public 
which grew steadily less at each of his three New 
York recitals, until there was a mere handful of 
hearers at the last one. Mr. Searchinger approaches 
the subject from the wrong angle. He is entirely 
correct i: what he says about the “drippings from 
the syrup-can”; but there is no reason why Mr. 
Schnabel should play drippings. There are plenty 
of shorter numbers in piano literature which are of 
the very first rank and serve as a welcome relief 
from the demands made on the attention by sustained 
listening to the longer and more serious numbers. 
One of the very first essentials of a program is that 
it shall have balance and contrast. Four Beethoven 
sonatas and the thirty-two variations—Mr. Schna- 
bel’s second program—is about as uninteresting an 
offering to attract the general public as can be 
thought of. Nor is the fact that Germans will listen 
to such programs any proof that they are intellec- 
tually superior to Americans; quite the contrary. 
Christmas pudding, for which Mr. Saerchinger 
yearns, is all right, but one never feels more uncom- 
fortable than right after the Christmas pudding and 
the substantial meal which invariably precedes it. 
Too much heavy music at one sitting is as bad for 
the intellect as too much heavy food for the stomach. 

The angle from which we approached the whole ° 
problem was that Mr. Schnabel (whose playing we 
admire and who was merely selected as a conspicu- 
ous example) came over here for the purpose of 
selling something—his talent at playing the piano— 
to the American people; and that a good salesman 
always does his best to display his goods so that they 
shall be as attractive as possible to the market in 
which he offers them, something Mr. Schnabel quite 
failed to do. 

Or 
RADIO-CRITICISM 


Herman Devries, critic of the Chicago American, 
had last week the distinction of writing what was 
probably the first serious newspaper musical criti- 
cism of a radio-phone concert that has ever been 
printed. Mr. Devries suggests that within a few 
years the critics will be called upon to attend only 
opera, where the action must be judged with the eye; 
but that for all other music they will be able to sit 
quietly at their own desks and listen in on the wire- 
less phone. For the over-driven critics of the large 
cities this seems like the early approach of Utopia. 
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MAX REINHARDT REVIVES OFFENBACH 
WORK ON A SPECTACULAR SCALE 





Germany’s Dearth of Tenors—Slezak and Jadlowker Return to Opera—French Songs Cause Slight Protest—Two Remark- 
able Young Pianists—Rudolph Polk Plays Again 


Berlin, January 10, 1922.— There is a German proverb: 
“Man soll die Feste feiern wie sie fallen.” Even music 
acts according to this dictum. Music around Christmas is 
Christmas music. All other music—thank Heaven !—takes 
a holiday. Around Christmas and New Years there was 
virtually no public music in Berlin. One might have heard 
an excellent performance of Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” 
at the Hochschule; one might have heard the famous Dom- 
chor sing Christmas carols; one might have heard Pfitzner’s 
“Christelflein” at the opera, or “Hansel und Gretel” at the 
Theater des Westens. But, for almost two weeks, no sona- 









(Left) Frl. Russ 


as Venus, (center) 
Max Pallenberg as 


Jupiter, (right) 


Fri. Elisabeth 


MAX REINHARDT’S PRODUCTION OF 


tas, symphonies and concertos. And to some this was the 
gieehent Christmas blessing of all! 

On New Year’s eve the spell was broken, and a few rec- 
ords to boot. Proceeding on the principle of the proverb, 
theaters and opera indulged in histrionic hilarity of various 
sorts. The State Opera gave Strauss’s “Fledermaus.” So 
did its big young brother in Charlottenburg. In the Grosses 
Schauspielhaus, however, which on this occasion discovered 
that in reality it is not a Schauspielhaus at all, but an opera 
house, Max Reinhardt, master producer, revived Offen- 
bach’s “Orphée dans, |’Enfer.” 

OFFENBACH REINHARDTIZED. 

This is where the records were broken. What records? 
Record for size (3,000 spectators), record for hilarity 
(one’s eyes wept tears of laughter til they were sore), rec- 
ord for musical opulence in operettas (there was an orches- 
tra of nearly 100, stars from the Dresden and Berlin operas 
and a real, singing chorus), record for gorgeousness jin 
staging. 

An Offenbach operetta, dressed up as a Paris revue, raised 
to the nth power by means of Reinhardtism. That’s what 
we saw and heard at the former circus. We enjoyed it 
hugely. We enjoyed it so that we have been able to think 
of nothing else since and in off-moments still catch our- 
selves humming and whistling those irresistible, deliciously 
arrogant Parisian tunes. It was like sparkling old wine 
in a new bottle, and it made us thoroughly drunk. In our 
sober moments we wonder why such a genial combination 
of quality and catchiness can be so neglected when the mu- 
sical comedy market is so depleted. Broadway would go 
wild over this young old favorite. But what Broadway 
needs is a Reinhardt! 


An ALL-Star Cast. 


Reinhardt, in staging this operetta as a revue, points 
the way to the future: the transfusion of the good, old mu- 
sical comedy with the spirit of today. He had the book of 

“Orpheus in the Underworld” rewritten in a topical vein, 
filled chock-full of jokes that “get over” with a modern 
audience; he applied the last word of modern stagecraft to 
scenery, costumes, mass-play, ballet ; and—he had the music 
sung and played by the best musicians available. Elisabeth 
Rethberg, the finest soprano voice at present in Germany, 
was the Eurydice; Waldemar Henke of the Staatsopera, 
the Orpheus, and Germany's two leading comedians, Max 
Pallenberg and Hans Wassmann, were Jupiter and Styx. 
It was a riot. 

TURNING Over A New Lear. 

Turning to serious things, the Berlin Opera opened the 
new year with Pfitzner’s “Palestrina,” which, for some 
reason—probably its near-oratorio character—has come to 
take a similar place in the repertory as Wagner’s “Parsi- 
fal,” the favorite New Year’s opera at home. Severe news- 


paper attacks which have recently been launched against 
the opera management seem to have caused some New 
Year’s resolutions, too, for the last two weeks have been 
characterized by a series of 


“gala” performances, which, 


OFFENBACH’'S “ORPHEUS IN THE 


according to the good old standard, would have been con- 
sidered decent and nothing more. 

In reality these special performances are not festive af- 
fairs in any sense, but they ni the calamity which 
afflicts post-war opera in Germany. Good opera singers are 
so scarce in Europe and the lure of sound currency coun- 
tries is so strong, that every half-way respectable singer in 
Germany considers himself a star. He has thrown dis- 


cipline to the winds, breaks contracts as often as he makes 
them, and is interested only in 
fancy fees. 


“guest” engagements at 
The tenor situation is of course the worst: 


Rethberg, of — the 


Dresden State 


Opera, as Rury- 
dice. (Zander & 


Labisch photo.) 





UNDERWORLD” 


the two or three first-rate tenors that are left are swapped 
about from opera house to opera house, and their appear- 
ance everywhere is a holiday. It is no exaggeration to say 
that the tenorial economy determines the repertory. 


Two OLp 


“luminous period” as opera stars has 
recent repertory in Berlin, 


FAVORITES, 


Two tenors whose 
long passed, determined the 
namely, Jadlowker and Slezak. Jadlowker sang “Carmen,” 
“Aida,” “Faust” and “Traviata.” Slezak is booked for 
“Otello,” “Aida” and “La Juive.” The Berlin public is 
perhaps the most loyal in the world and it greeted its old 
favorites, after years of absence, with truly patriotic fer- 
vor. Yeta conuih of melancholy was not absent in its sen- 
timent: for the sensuous glow of Jadlowker’s voice was 
there only at intervals, and the sweetness of Slezak’s is 
gone forever, although its volume still commands the house. 
We heard his “Otello” last night, and must say that the 
dramatic vitality of this giant is still compelling, while 
his diction was a model to every other singer in the cast. 
Mme. Barbara Kemp, by the way, who sang Desdemona 
for the first time in Berlin in this performance, again 
proved herself a true child of the sacred muse. Dr. 
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TWO PIANISTS WHO LEAD 
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Stiedry conducted what on the whole was an excellent per- 
formance of a great masterpiece 
Ano Two New 
At the Deutsches Opernhaus, too, the tenors determine 
the program: Dimitri Smirnoff in “Faust” and “Boheme ;” 
Alfred Piccaver in “Rigoletto,” “Tosca” and “Carmen.” 
The first is Russian, the second American—and both are 
“stars.” Smirnoff belongs to the generation of Slezak and 
Jadlowker, but his voice, while by no means possessed of 
the same charm, gives the impression of being better pre 
served, probably owing to his evidently Italian method of 
tone-production. His Rodolfo was sung with absolute 
ease and perfect intonation, although without special his 
trionic distinction. He is enjoying great popularity at 
present, his audiences obviously heing grateful for the 
laudable absence of “Kndédel” in his voice, Piccaver’s en- 
gagement begins next week. 
SYMPHONIC SOMNOLENCE, 
The second half of the Philharmonic season was opened 
by Nikisch* with a beautifully soporific program of roman 
tic music. (Who but dear old Nikisch could think of earn- 


ONES. 


ing sincere applause with Schumann’s “Genoveva” over- 
ture and Mendelssohn's “Scotch” symphony?) Not even 
Edwin Fischer's rhythmically incisive but none too well 


groomed performance of the Brahms D minor piano con 
certo was a sufficient stimulant 

The “Anbruch” concerts, which ought to be the anti 
toxin to all this musical mugwumpism, seem to have defi 
nitely forsworn their original ideals. One surely needs 
no “Dawn,” no new beginning, for the sake of hearing 
Reznicek’s “Schlemihl” (known and forgotten in America 
before the war) or d'Albert’s irretrievably boresome cello 
concerto, which made up the society's first program in the 


new year. Josef Rosenstock’s colorful and clever, but in 
no wise revolutionary, overture to a “Merry Play” was the 
single bright spot upon a program which attracted the 
smallest audience I have ever seen in a large hall. Also a 
record! 

A Frencu Conpuctor, Frencn Sonos ANp Frenca 

LEAVE. 
Much more “dawny”’—much more interesting, at any 


rate—was an orchestral concert given by a French conduc 


tor, Walther Straram—the first to appear here since the 
war—in conjunction with a Czech soprano, Julia Nessy 
Their program included Maurice Ravel's “Schéhérazade,” 
three movements for voice and orchestra (poems by Tris 
tram Klingsor), which made Debussy’s “La Mer,” played 
before them, seem colorless by comparison, also an eftec- 
tive “Habanera” for orchestra, and Borodin’s “Prince 


Igor” dances—altogether a radical program for these parts 

Mme. Nessy, whose voice is not sonorous enough to be 
effective with the orchestra, proved herself to be an artist 
of graceful attainments in a recital comprising, besides 
German Lieder, Debussy’s “Ariettes oubliées” and André 
Caplet’s witty settings of fables by Lafontaine. Some ex 
cesgevely German persons ostentatiously and noisily took 
French leave during the singing of these (in French), 


however, disturbing the great majority of the 
in its firm conviction that the war is over 
INTELLIGENCE VERSUS SIZ 

Of the host of other singers appearing in recent weeks 
I shall mention only two: Sigrid Onégin, who filled the 
largest halls, and Sidney Biden, an American, who—to 
judge by his singing—drew the most intelligent audience 
That Mme. Onégin has a gorgeous voice is well known 
Her interpretive powers, however, have been sadly lagging 
of late, and at times there is an absolute disregard of the 
psychological contour of a song. Is this a sign of “over 
production” or of lack of creative intelligence ? 

Sidney Biden, an American, with mddest vocal means, 
produces a maximum of effect. He sang songs of Brahms, 
Wolf and Mahler with rare intelligence and charm, and in 
troduced some interesting and unfamiliar items by Max 
Reger, Fritz Fleck and Hubert Pataky, with discriminating 
taste. 


without, 
audience 


Two Pranistic Leapers 

more plentiful than singers of 
impossible even to mention all 
the good ones. Two outstanding figures, however, are sig 


nificant, not only for Germany, but we believe, also for the 


future of pianistic ar Eduard Erdmann and Walter 
Gieseking, the two lea@gs of the young generation, repre- 


Pianists have been even 
late, and it would be quite 


sent the two opposite poles of pianism; two schools in- 
fluenced respectively by the east and by the west, by Rus- 
*Arthur Nikisch died January 22. 
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“YOUNG GERMANY” 
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Gieseking, the “impressionist,” 
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sian expressionism and French impressionism. In Ger- 
many they meet and are tempered by the culture and preci- 
sion of the classic school, 

Erdmann played a program that in itself proclaims the 
individualist, rather wilful and arbitrary, even capricious 
in his likes and dislikes, but always constructive and orig- 
inal. His first appearances here had given him the reputa- 
tion of a modernist; and, as if to belie his reputation, he 
digs out and places at the head of his program a forgotten 
sonata by Johann Gottfried Eckardt, an eighteenth century 
classicist. If anyone eise put that piece upon his program 
one would expect a bore, but Erdmann plays each piece as 
though he were infatuated with it and nothing else in the 
world. And such infatuation as his is contagious. Eck- 
ardt, played by him was delightful, but—for all I know it 
is dry stuff 

ScHuBERT-MoUSSORGSKY-SCHNABEL, 

Schubert’s rarely played posthumous sonata in C major 
Erdmann delivered with an ecstatic devotion that was 
touching, and even the completion of the last two move- 
ments, made by the young composer, Ernst Krenek, out of 
the material left by Schubert, was rendered convincingly. 
Sut the whole power of his plastic vigor and his vivid 
pictorial sense came out in Moussorgsky’s “Tableaux d'une 
exposition,” those fifteen genial apercgus of the great Rus- 
sian, which held the audience spellbound. And he capped 
the climax of his two and a half hour program with a 
startling novelty: Artur Schnabel’s ultra modern dance 
suite, which is an outflow of superheated neo-romanticism 
in terms of modern harmony, polyphony and—the modern 
dance. Starting with a cleverly dissonant fox trot, it pro- 
ceeds by way of a wooing “Repose” to a cataleptic waltz, 
and by a second, intensified “Repose” to a mad whirl en- 
titled “Till Tomorrow.” This work gives undeniable proof 
of Schnabel’s creative power as well as his prodigious con- 
structive technic. But it will be a long time before this 
music will be appreciated by the academics. Chrono- 
logically—and otherwise—it is “post-Schénbergian.” Erd- 
mann mastered its uncanny difficulties in an amazing de- 
gree, and altogether placed himself definitely in the great 
succession of really creative interpreters. His success, 
with public and press, is almost without precedent. 

Tue Orner EXTREME. 

A greater contrast to his playing, essentially powerful 
and plastic, could not be imagined than that of Gieseking. 
Gieseking is a master of tone color and of atmosphere—all 
the delicate, soft aspects of the art. He rarely plays a 
program without a Debussy group, and it seems safe to say 
that he is the greatest Debussy player in Europe. The 
program of his recent recital—the third this season—com- 
prised Bach's English suite, No. 6 (D minor), the sym- 
phonic etudes of Schumann, the famous six piano pieces of 
Schénberg, op. 19, and a finely varied group of Debussy— 
four “Préludes” and two “Images.” 

Gieseking is even more definitely a modernist than Erd- 
mann (he is a specialist, where his colleague is merely a 
specializer) ; hence he did not seem to feel at home until 
he reached Schénberg. Never have we heard these 
“dramas in miniature” to better advantage. For concen- 
trative conciseness these six pieces are probably unequalled 
in the realm of art. But it was in his playing of Debussy 
that Mr. Gieseking really showed his capabilities. In his 
hands “Brouillards” and the “Mouvement” were a verit- 
able fluttering of veils in perfumed gardens, a shimmer- 
ing of rose and mauve transparencies. It is all too subtle 
for words and certainly too suggestive to give one any 
sense of architecture or line. Debussy a la Conservatoire 
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de Paris this is certainly not; but Frenchmen might do 
worse than come to this obscure Hanoverian to learn to 
play Debussy. A prophet often lacks other things besides 
onor in his own country! 

Tue Po.isu Group. 

Two young pianists with Polish names—Romuald Wi- 
karski and Llaew Osinski—deserve honorable mention, 
not only for their excellent playing but also for their 
progressive spirit in placing new works upon their pro- 
grams. The first, in selecting a “Sonate funébre” by Leo 
Schrattenholz, was not particularly fortunate, wasting a lot 
of good playing and tone-painting upon a rather academic 
and pompous work, His playing of Schubert, Chopin and 
Liszt was exquisite in its clarity and purity of tone, bril- 
liant in execution and convincing interpretative quality. 
Wikarski’s compatriot, Osinski, played nine exceedingly 
interesting sketches and five imaginative fantasy pieces by 
Ludomir Rozycki, which combine national Polish elements 
with delicate French impressionism. These, as well as pieces 
by Amani and the Schumann “Childhood Scenes,” Osinski 
played with remarkable rhythmic finesse, beautiful tonal 
balance and sense of color. 

Anp THE Rest or Europe. 

Among the other pianists who have recently appeared 
here, Luigino Franchetti, Italian, a truly poetic personal- 
ity; Joseph Pembaur, Austrian, famous as a Liszt special- 
ist; Richard Singer, German, and Theodor Szanto, Hun- 
garian, are the most important. Richard Singer played an 
all-modern program, ranging from Liszt an MacDowell 
to Busoni and Maykapar, with masterly command of the 
instrument and impeccable taste. A group of pieces by 
himself were heard here for the first time. A young 
American, Raymond Burt, who was announced as being 
from New York, would have done better to postpone his 
recital to a much later date, for, despite evident talent he 
is in no sense ready for public appearance. 

America Too, 

The first violinist of the New Year was Rudolph Polk, 
American, who gave his second recital in the Beethoven- 
Saal yesterday. He again showed that he is a player of 
remarkable finish. Elegant bowing and great left-hand 
dexterity are the outstanding technical features of his 
playing. A good tone quality and sound musicianship 
round off his violinistic character. Besides old Italian 
classics he played Gernsheim’s second violin concerto in 
F major, a choice probably explained through the influence 
of Henri Marteau, Polk’s former teacher, to whom Gerns- 
heim dedicated this now almost entirely forgotten con- 
certo, which nevertheless especially in the sprightly finale, 
offers the player some chances for expression and display. 

César SAERCHINGER. 


Macbeth Scores in Boston 


The demand for seats for the concert given in Boston 
by Florence Macbeth, coloratura of the Chicago Opera, 
was such that the sponsors, the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion, was compelled to announce to its members that each 
one would be permitted to pacees two tickets only. 

Another unique feature of the popular singer’s visit was 
that, in spite of the rule of the association to present an 
artist only once to its members, the rule was broken in her 
case on account of the great success she met with at her 
recital last year. 


Ritter First Soloist with New Club 


Due to the efforts of Mrs. Homer McKee and a few 
musical friends, Atlantic City has a new choral society 
which has adopted the name of the Orpheus Musical Club. 
The organization plans to give a concert in the auditorium of 
the steel pier on February 23, when “May Queen,” Handel- 
Bach, will be presented with Nora Lucia Ritter as the solo- 
ist, assisted by Howard Clemons,: tenor; Mrs, Steel, con- 
tralto; William Wyeth and Charles Scull, basso. Joseph 
Schall Lilly is director of the chorus. 


Success for Marie Sweet Baker 


Some of the recent appearances of Marie Sweet Baker, 
soprano, whose delightful singing and artistic interpreta- 
tion have won for her excellent criticisms from the press 
and public, include: soloist at the dedication services of the 
Christ Evangelical Lutheran Church, at which she rendered 
“Gebet Der Elizabeth” from “Tannhauser,” and at the Cameo 
Club dinner. Encores were demanded at this last engage- 
ment and Miss Baker responded graciously. 
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BALTIMORE HEARS MANY 
NOTEWORTHY CONCERTS BY 
LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Knights of Columbus Choir Gives Musicale—Treble Clef 
Club Chorus Sings—Baltimore Opera Society Presents 
“Mignon”—Municipal Pier Concert—Haydn 
Symphony Orchestra Heard 

Baltimore, Md., February 8, 1922.—Several excellent local 
organizations gave noteworthy concerts during January. 
musicale was given on the twelfth by the Knights of Colum- 
bus Choir, of which Roman Steiner is director. The solo 
artists at this concert were Matie Leitch-Jones, soprano; 
Esther Cutchin, pianist, and Herbert Bangs, violinist. 

Tresie Cier Cus. 


The first of the two annual concerts of the Treble Clef 
Club was given at the Maryland Casualty Company’s club 
house on January 18. This chorus of women’s voices has 
made steady progress under the capable leadership of Eugene 
W. Wyatt, and presented a thoroughly musical entertain- 
ment at this concert, There are many fine voices in the 
club, and the members are all musical enough to enter with 
enthusiasm into the difficulties of modern compositions, the 
adequate presentation of which is one of the chief objects 
of the club. A very interesting example of this was the 
“Wood Nymph,” Franz Bornschein, an exquisite com- 
position in the modern idiom, with many difficulties, which 
was so beautifully sung that the composer immediately 
promised to write something especially for the Treble Clef 
Club. Another well known composer, W. G. Owst, has 
promised to write something that will put the club upon its 
mettle. The soloist of the evening was John F. Osbourn, 
baritone. Mr. Osborn has a rich, resonant voice, of good 
range, with exceptionally good stage presence. He sang 
“It Is Enough,” from “Elijah;” “The Two Grenadiers,” 
“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” and “Heigh-Ho” 
(Burleigh), giving “Duna” as an encore. Beautiful accom- 
paniments were played by Else Melamet. 

Bavtrmore Opera Society Gives “MiGNon.” 

“Mignon,” the second production of the Baltimore Opera 
Society, was given before packed houses on January 23 and 
24, The chorus, which is so excellently trained by Director 
David S. Melamet, won fresh laurels by its beautfiul, clean- 
cut work. This chorus is, after all, the great asset of the 
Opera Society, as no travelling opera company could as- 
semble over a hundred fresh young voices as a background 
for the soloist. The operas to be given are always chosen 
with the object of making the most of the chorus. 

The title role was sung by Hazel Phillips Pratt, who has 
a mezzo contralto voice of lovely quality. Mrs. Pratt's 
beauty was no mean asset in her presentation of the unfor- 
tunate gypsy girl. George Pickering was an attractive Wil- 
helm, singing and acting with quite professional ease. Mor- 
ris Cromer’s beautiful voice was heard to advantage as 
Lothario, in which his acting showed great improvement 
over former roles, But the outstanding feature of the eve- 
ning was the Filina of Margarethe Melamet. This difficult 
part was sung with sparkling brilliancy by the young sop- 
rano; her “Titania” aria brought a salvo of applause, at 
each performance. Eleanor Williams was an excellent 
Frederick; Earle Colby sang and acted with great aplomb 
in the role of Laertes; G. C. Turner sang well as Giarno, 
and Werner Kern was Antonio. An exceedingly attractive 
feature of the performance was the gypsy ballet in the first 
act. coached by Louise Shafer, who danced a pas seul with 
fire and abandon. Her beauty and grace are unusual. 
Members of the Philadelphia Symphony formed the or- 
chestra, conducted by David S. Melamet. 

Musicat Pier Concert. 


The Pier concert of Sunday, January 22, struck a high 
note that will be difficult to live up to during the rest of 
the season. The participating artists were Matie Leitch- 
Jones, a lyric soprano of unusual ability, with a voice of 
lovely quality and great flexibility ; Esther Cutchin, a favor- 
ite local pianist; Merrill Hopkinson, baritone, the well 
known recitalist; Frederick Gottlieb, a delightful flutist, and 
Howard Thatcher, who is one of the best accompanists in 
the city. The Pier concerts attract large audiences, and 
are a feature of the musical season. 

Hayon Sympenony Orcuestra Hearp. 

Under the direction of F. H. Pluemacher, the Haydn 
Symphony Orchestra gave a concert January 30, at the 
Maryland Casualty Company's club house. Frances Comp- 
ton, soprano, was the soloist. ~ F, 





Haywood Pupils Fill Engagements 


Mrs. E. Henri Boyd, soprano, sang at the Washington 
Irving High School, on January 16, under the auspices of 
the Board of Education. On January 20, Frances Banda- 
lair, soprano, gave a program for the Evening Mail con- 
cert, at Erasmus Hall, Brooklyn. Marcella Johnson, 
soprano, was one of the concert guests, who entertained 
the pupils of the public schools of Districts 4 and 5 at the 
Pageant Party given at the Century Theater, January 21. 
Robert Murray, boy soprano, gare a program at the Louis 
Comfort Tiffany Foundation Gallery on January 26. 


George S. Madden in Annual Recital 


George S. Madden, baritone, will give his annual recital 
on Tuesday evening, February 21, at the Town Hall. His 
program, an interestingly arranged one, will range from 
modern songs by William Reddick and maro Curci, 
through numbers (all sung in English) by Densmore, La- 
farge, Reger, Strauss, Henschel, Grieg, Dvorak, Mous- 
sorgsky, Brahms, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Franz, Schu- 
bert, Van Beethoven, Mozart, Jadyn, Pergliose, Handel and 
Bach. Maurice Lafarge will be at the piano. 


Berumen Concert Appearances 


Ernesto Bertimen, the well known pianist and pedagogue, 
appeared at the Masonic Temple of Forest Hills, L. L, on 
January 20, and four days later he played in conjunction 
with the Duo-Art Piano at Tarrytown, N. Y., presenting two 
interesting compositions for two pianos—“Dream at Twi- 
light” and “French Military March” by the late Saint- 
Saéns. Mr. Bertmen again was soloist at the La Forge 


noonday musical held at Aeolian Hall on February 3. On 
March 31 the pianist will give his fifth Aeo“m Mall recital. 
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HITTA RUFFO 


“Metropolitan Baritone Appears in ‘Ernan?’ and Wins 
Applause for Admirable Presentation” 








His impersonation was given for the pleasure of a large audience, which heartily 
applauded the eminent baritone. Mr. Ruffo’s Don Carlos doubtless not only 
pleased but surprised some hearers. He gave evidence of a sincere desire to sing 
Verdi’s Music beautifully and he succeeded. His Don Carlos was a fine figure. He 
wore good costumes and bore himself with dignity. He received abundant applause 
and honorably earned it.” 
W. J. Henderson, New York 
Herald, January 29, 1922. 


Mr. Ruffo was vocally in the 
vein and his singing was notable 
for great refinement of style. 

-New York Tribune, January 
29, 1922. 


The great baritone’s vocal 
achievements, always porten- 
tous, were rewarded with sten- 
torian outbursts of applause. 
Max Smith, New York Ameri- 
can, January 29, 1922. 


He sang artistically and with 
thrilling effect.—Pitts Sanborn, 
New York Evening Globe, 
January 30, 1922. 


In appearance he was afine fig- 
ure.--Frank Warren, New 
York Evening Worla, January 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
GIVES RUSSIAN PROGRAM 


Conservatory Orchestra Also Gives Program—Other 
Concerts—Notes 
Cincinnati, Ohio, January 26, 1922,—Something in the 


nature of a novelty was heard by the patrons of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra at the concert given at Emery 
Auditorium on January 20 and 21, It was the eighth pro- 
gram of the season and was made up entirely of Russian 
compositions, The fact that there was no soloist on the 
program added to the force of the orchestral numbers, 
Under the direction of Eugene Ysaye the concert proved 
to be a brilliant event and one marked by a keen interest. 
The principal number was the sixth symphony in C minor 
by Alexander Glazounoff; it was played with feeling and 
power Another number that was warmly received was 
the “Capriccio Espagnola” of Rimsky-Korsakoff, which 
was loudly applauded and seemed to impress the audience 


deeply A fantasy, “Night on Bald Mountain,” by 
Moussorgsky, was heard for the first time at these con- 
certs, “The Steppes of Middle Asia,” by Borodin; “Rus 
slan and Ludmilla,” by Glinka, and the “1812” overture, by 


I'schaikowsky, closed the concert. 
A fine program was heard at the Cincinnati Conservatory 


of Music by the orchestra of the latter institution, in Con- 
servatory Hall, under the direction of Pier Adolfo Tirin 
delli. The work of these student musicians shows great 


progress and the recent concert was only another evidence 


of the advances being made, The concert was divided so 
that three parts of the program were devoted to the ex- 
clusive work of the orchestra, including the symphony in 


FE minor by Tschaikowsky and the Hansen symphonic suite 
Three soloists were also heard to advantage, Florence 
Byers, a pupil of Thomas James Kelly, who sang a Mozart 
from “Marriage of Figaro;” Rubin Phillips, a violin 
pupil of Jean ten Have, who played the Wieniawski con- 
certo in D minor, and Marion Wilson Hayne, a piano pupil 
of Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, who gave the Liapou- 
noff concerto. The members of the orchestra are showing 
such marked progress as to give promise of much brilliance 
in the future 

A song recital that was much enjoyed was given in 
Memorial Hall by Mary Joyce Powelanskey, dramatic 
prano, who has gained some notoriety since her graduation 
from the College of Music. She was a pupil of Hans 
Schroeder. The concert was given under the direction of 
the Menorah Society of the University of Cincinnati. The 
program included both classic and modern Hebrew music. 
She possesses an attractive voice, which was heard to ad- 
vantage. Gordon Campbell was the accompanist. 

Emma Noe, formerly a student of Cincinnati and lately 
with the Chicago Opera, gave a song recital at the Hotel 
Alms. She sings with fine appreciation and has recently 
appeared with a number of well known musical organiza- 
tions. She will shortly leave for New York to continue 
her activities on the stage. She was formerly a pupil of 
Minnie Tracey 

A musical was given at the home of Mrs. 
McKee, in honor of Mrs. Lynton P. Swift, of St. Paul, 
Minn. Mrs. Swift sang three numbers. There were sev- 
eral other participants, the program being much enjoyed 

Owing to repeated requests, “The Miracle Play,” by Min- 
nie Tracey, was given again on January 24 at the Woman's 
Club Auditorium. The play was presented for the first 
time December 15 at the Cincinnati Woman's Club. 

The eleventh Sunday afternoon concert was held at East 
High School Community on January 22. The program was 
given by the orchestra of the College of Music, under the 
direction of Adolph Hahn 

Helma Hansen presented her pupils in a recital at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music January 23. 

The Juvenile Players of the Reulman School of Expres- 
sion repeated their musical revue for the Royal Order of 
Foresters. 

The eighth musical service of the season was given by 
the choir of the Church of the Advent, Walnut Hills, on 
January 22, under the direction of Garham Gordon. 

At the Covington Woman’s Club Mrs, George B. Moore 
and Mary Elizabeth Green gave a program recently. Miss 
Green read a paper on “Music Form.” 

At the Hyde Park Music Club a musical was given by 


aria 


50- 


Martin E. 


Mrs. David Bruer, for the Woman's Club of the Railway 
Mail Service. Mrs. Lillian Simeral, soprano, and Mrs. 
Mary Crotty, contralto, were the soloists. 
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Students of Adolf Hahn were heard at the Saturday noon 


MUSICAL 


recital given at the College of Music. Pupils of Giacinto 
Gorno and Irene Gardner were also heard. 

Dan Beddoe was given a fine reception when he made his 
appearance in the Artist Series at the Jameson Conserva- 
tory of Music, of William Woods College, Fulton, Mo. 
The course was arranged by William Meldrum, a graduate 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and head of the 
music department there. 

A program of the works of the Ohio Valley composers 
was given by the Norwood Music Club. Ida Anderson 
Klein was in charge. W. W. 


McQuhae Scores Enviable Successes 


Allan McQuhae, Irish tenor, has scored some enviable 
successes on his present tour, as is shown by numerous 
favorable press notices. The Fall River Globe states that 
there was not a seat available at his concert at the Acad- 
emy of Music and that “even the stage was thronged with 





ALLAN McQUHAB, 
Irish tenor. 


music lovers, who were eager to listen to what was one 
of the finest concerts ever given in this city.” The same 
paper says of McQuhae’s voice : “It is superb, and fairly 
rang through the auditorium.” The Fall River Herald 
says of him that “he has a pleasing personality, an easy 
stage presence and a ringing tenor voice.” The Evening 
News notes that McQuhae packed the Academy and that 
the vast audience listened to his recital with delight, and 
adds that McQuhae has sung in Fall River several times 
before and on ‘each reappearance is greeted by a larger au- 
dience—“last evening’s far surpassing all previous ones, 
all who have heard him before are anxious to hear him 
again. Like his famous countryman, John McCormack, 
he achieves a perfect portamento, his diction is delightfully 
clear and added much to the pleasure of the audience.” 


Ney to Play with Kindler 
Elly Ney will appear in joint recital with Hans Kindler 
in Milwaukee on February 19. The artists will play two 
Beethoven sonatas and one by Brahms. Mme. Ney alone 
will play Schumann’s “Scenes from Childhood.” On Feb- 
ruary 25 Mme. Ney will make her second Boston appearance, 
playing an all-Beethoven program, 


Schumann-Heink Not Available This Month 


This month Ernestine Schumann-Heink is singing in con- 
cert in the states of Montana, Idaho, Utah, Colorado and 


Kansas, with not an open date to be filled. 





































not heard twice in a lifetime. 


ground full and rich.” 





KATHRYN MEISLE at St. Joseph, Feb. 3 


“A voice of such beauty as that possessed by Kathryn Meisle is 
seems unfathomable and gives to its wondrous sweetness a back- 


—St. Joseph News-Press, February 4, 1922. 
SOME RECENT BOOKINGS 


HANDEL & HAYDN BOSTON MARCH 12 
HARMONIE CLUB CLEVELAND APRIL 25 
MAY FESTIVAL ANN ARBOR MAY 19 








It has incredible depth and 

























Miss Meisle is under the exclusive management of 


Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON, Inc., 





437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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First AMERICAN CARMEN. 


Sugpiomentiog the information published in last week’s Informa- 
tion ureau, the first performance in America of Bizet’s opera, 
“Carmen,” was given at the Academy of Music, New York, on 
October Z3, 1878, with Minnie Hauk in the title role; two ‘days 
later, October 25, there was a performance by the Strakosch Com- 
pany at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia with the late Clara 
ouise Kellogg in the title role, This company was the first to 
take the opera on tour in this country, 


Wuat Is THE AGE oF A VOICE. 


“Can you tell me about how many years a persen can sing 
and have the voice acceptable to the public? If they begin 
singing at seventeen years, how long can they go on?” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, who began to sing in public at the age 
of fifteen, has sung for forty-six years and is aed for many more. 
From statistics of well known singers of a century, it may be said 
that the age of a voice constantly appearing before the public is 
between forty and fifty years, In this list would be found Patti, 
Sims Reeves, Charles Santley, Victor Maurel and many of the older 
singers. Of course not all singers even when their voices permit, 
continue as long in their career; many things conspire to cause 
their le aving the stage a competence often causing an artist to 
retire. It is quite surprising how many years a voice will continue 
in good condition, if well trained in the beginning and carefully 
used through life. But forty or fifty years may well be counted 
the age of a voice, 

ScHUMANN’S Opera. 

“One club has taken the subject of German song composers 
for this year’s study. Of course we know much about Schu- 
mann’s songs, but not of any opera he wrote, and I think it 


is a mistake to burden him with an opera he never wrote, Can 
you tell me if he did write one?” 
Yes; Robert Schumann wrote an opera called ““Genoveva”’ in 1847, 


which was first performed in 1850, Schumann himself conducting 
the score. It was withdrawn after a few presentations, but the 
overture still retains its place on concert programs. 


Pittsburgh Hearing Unusually Fine Concerts 
and Recitals 


Pittsburgh, Pa., January 27, 1922.—Pittsburgh has been 
favored with visits from many choral organizations, but 
never before has there been such spontaneous and unanimous 
acclaim as tendered the St. Olaf Choir on January 25. Syria 
Mosque was filled to welcome these unusual singers who 
came as strangers a year ago, and we are pleased to report 
they will sing a return engagement next Saturday. Re- 
garding their tone, pitch, attack and general musicianship 
we can speak only in superlatives. It was one of the out- 
standing concerts of the season. 

Vincent D’Indy was guest conductor for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s monthly visit and captivated his audiences with 
his quiet, forceful manner. The program consisted of num- 
bers from the old French school, the Bach concerto for 
piano and strings, with Bruce Simonds at the piano, and 
works of modern Frenchmen, D’Indy’s own “Poemes de 
Rivages,” Le Flem’s “Pour les Morts” and Roussel’s “Evo- 
cations.” 

Nikolai Sokoloff and the Cleveland Orchestra offered a 
very ambitious program, including Brahms’ symphony No. 
2, Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” overture and Loeffler’s “Pagan 
Poem”—surely for mature music minds. The orchestra 
leaves a better impression after each visit; during the after- 
noon before the concert a matinee with Arthur Shepherd 
conducting was given the public school children of Pitts- 
burgh. The importance of each instrument was explained 
and illustrated, and an hour’s program including Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Nut Cracker” suite, Mozart’s overture to “The 
Marriage of Figaro” and the allegretto from Beethoven's 
eighth symphony was played. 

The Art Society’s offering for the month was the Elshuco 
Trio, playing the Beethoven E flat, a Paul Juon and a 
Saint-Saéns trio. It is taken for granted that they should 
visit us every year. 

Prihoda, a violinist new to our audiences, played very 
stirring interludes between the piano numbers of Maier and 
Pattison at the last Heyn concert. The pianists were heard 
to far better advantage than in the Schenley ballroom last 
season and were given a deserved welcome in Carnegie 
Hall. Their Bach prelude and fugue was a soul stirring 
performance. 

Harvey B. Gaul, our local composer, was recently honored 
by the Forum Club, who presented an entire afternoon of 
his songs. Will Earhart affirmed that Mr. Gaul is always 
abreast of the times without showing “the mark of his 
tools” or making one conscious of the “smell of the midnight 
oil,” and the lyrics presented were living proofs. Mrs. Ro- 
maine Smith Russel, Allen B. Davis, David Bodycom 
Harry Hagmeier, boy soprano of Calvary Church, 
Harry Austen were soloists. 

The recent election finds William Oetting president of the 
Musicians’ Club, Mr. Oetting is a well known organist, 
composer and teacher, and the club is sure to benefit under 
his régime. 

At the Bortz 
Vera Barstow, violinist, and Theo Karle have appeared 
cently. J:F. 


Clark A. Shaw’s Fifty-Fifth Birthday 


Clark A. Shaw, business manager of the Chicago Opera 
Association, celebrated quietly his fifty-fifth birthday on 
Friday, February 10. Shaw has always looked years younger 
than he really was, and on his fifty-fifth birthday he looks 
much more like a man of forty than one who has passed the 
half century mark by five years. Getting up at moonrise and 
going to bed at sunrise is Mr. Shaw’s advice for a long life. 
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pular concerts Mildred Dilling, harpist; 
re- 


Second Recital i in n Vancouver for Butt 


(By Telegram. , 
; ancouver, B. C., February 9, 1922. 
To the Musical Courier: 

Recital of Dame Clara Butt of February 7 brilliant success for 
contralto and assisting artists, Advanced sale including stage seats 
taken up days in advance although concert was held at eleven P. M, 
Demand so great second recital ked for Febevary 10. 

(Signed) E. R. S. 
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ns JUSICAL culture in your 
| : home becomes a _ reality 
| | with the ownership of a 
: ==!] Duo-Art. The best that 
Music has to offer in compositions and 
the world’s greatest artists to interpret 
them, is yours, through the medium of 
this great instrument. 

Hofmann, Grainger, Friedman, Myra 
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Hess, Siloti, Prokofieff and many other 
noted pianists whom you have heard in 
concert this season have recorded their 
performances exclusively for the Duo- 
Art, to be enjoyed by you at all times in 
your own home. They have chosen the 
Duo-Art for the perpetuation of their 
genius. There can be no greater 
tribute. 


The Duo-Art is obtainable in the Steinway, Steck, Wheelock, 
Stroud, and the celebrated Weber Pianos—Grands and Uprights 
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BELA BARTOK’S “FOUR ORCHESTRAL PIECES” 
CONDUCTED BY DOHNANYI HAVE ARTISTIC SUCCESS 


Budapest Progressives Consider Performance a Turning Point in Hungarian Music 


Budapest, January 10, 1922.—At yesterday’s Philharmonic 
concert Erné Dohnanyi conducted, for the first time any- 
where, Béla Barték’s “Four Orchestral Pieces,” op. 
The pieces—entitled “Preludio,” “Scherzo,” “Intermezzo” 
and “Marcia funebre’’—were well received by the public and 
carned the highest praise from progressive critics. While 
the opposition to Bart6ék as an ultra-modern or “futurist” 
has not wholly disappeared, there was not the violent oppo- 
sition of former years, when Bartok was not yet interna- 
tionally recognized as one of the really important factors 
in modern music. In a sense, this “official” baptism of his 
work, which has had to wait for a production for nearly 
ten years, indicates a turning point in Bartdk’s career, and 
perhaps in Hungarian music in general. 

Composed in 1912, the pieces were not ready in score until 
1921. Its creation falls between two of. Barték’s other 
major works, “Duke Bluebeard” (opera) and “The Carved 


Wood Prince” (choreographic poem), both of which will 
be produced in Frankfort in April next, and it is closely 
related to them in manner of expression. For those who 
ire acquainted with this style, the orchestral pieces contain 
no surprises or difficulties of comprehension. The scherzo, 
however, deserves special notice, for its vigor and strongly 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





GLAZDUNOFF IN BERLIN, 

Berlin, January 17.--Alexander Glazounoff, the Russian 
composer, is expected to arrive in Berlin within the next 
few days. In a symphony concert Glazounoff will conduct 
his own and other Russian works, including a new piano 
concerto by Nicolai Mestner. Cecilia Hansen, a pupil of 
Auer, will be assistant artist. She will play Glazounoft’s 
own concerto, CS 
ITALIAN GOVERNMENT PusiisuinGc Pauestrina’s Works. 

Rome, January 10.—The Italian Government inas decided 
to publish a national edition of Palestrina’s works. The 
first three volumes are ready for the press, and will be 


out in 1922 if no complications arise. Each succeeding 
year three volumes are expected to appear, until the edi- 
tion will be complete D. P. 


Heprew Orvera in PALESTINE. 

Berlin, January 17.—According to the Berlin Tageblatt, 
I'schaikowsky’s opera, “Eugen Onegin,” and Rubinstein’s 
‘Demon” are now being performed in Jaffa and Jerusalem 
in the Hebrew language by Jewish-Russian artists. 

Sturm E:cury Years Ovp 

Zurich, January 5.—Wilhelm Sturm, musical director of 
Biel, composer of over two hundred male choruses, dear 
to the. hearts of the Swiss, celebrated today his eightieth 
birthday G. 

Donizetti's House Gets A TABLer. 

Naples, January 10.—The house in Naples where Doni- 
zetti wrote his “Lucia” and several other of his best works, 
will finally be decorated with a memorial slab. D. P, 

Lupwic Tuurtie’s Memory Honorep. 

Bozen, Tyrol, January 17.—Bozen, the birthplace of the 
well known German composer, Ludwig Thuille, has been 
made the scene of a special Thuille celebration. A marble 
memorial slab with Thuille’s relief and an inscription has 
been put on the house where he was born, and a concert 
consisting of his works has been given by local musicians 
of rank 2 

CorpenHacen Orera 200 Years Oxp. 

Copenhagen, January 13—The Royal Opera at Copen- 
hagen will celebrate its two hundredth anniversary this 
year as 

Scuupert OrerAs To Be Revivep. 

Stuttgart, January 15.—Two one-act operas by Schubert, 
which have never been successful on the stage, will be 
revived with revised texts at the Landestheater in Stuttgart, 


plastic character have been rarely equalled by contemporary 
composers. They show the fine qualities of Bartok’s matur- 
ity, which may be briefly summarized as follows: Bar- 
tok is not a searcher, not an experimenter who is bent 
exclusively on technical originalities, but he represents a 
synthesis of the whole modern development of music. In- 
teresting detail in his work is not isolated, does not exist 
for its own sake, but balances with everything else, working 
for a higher unity. In short, Bartok combines originality 
with tradition. ‘ 

His melody and rhythm being based upon Hungarian folk 
music, while the harmony moves with a freedom, which, 
strictly logical, is developed from the same source, he 
amalgamates the thought of the great German tradition with 
the art of the modern French and Russian colorists. The 
great international public may have to overcome consider- 
able prejudice in order to admit that a Hungarian can oc- 
cupy a leading role in contemporary music, but, aside from 
the precedence of Liszt, the hearing of the works them- 
selves seems bound to convince them of this fact. The 
performance of the four orchestral pieces, at any rate, has 
convinced young Hungary that it possesses a real leader. 

ZoLtTaAN KopAty. 





under the leadership of Rolf Lauckner and Fritz Busch. 
This is intended to be a last attempt to save these musi- 
cally charming works from final death. x 


AnotHer Aver Pupit 10 APPEAR IN AMERICA. 


Hamburg, January 10.—Another Auer pupil, Miron Po- 
liakin, one of the first of the Auer pupils to have public 
success, is expected to arrive in America before the end 
of the month, sailing from here on January 13. Poliakin 
toured extensively in Russia before the war and since the 
war has concertized in central European countries. He is 
going at the invitation of Professor Auer and may appear 
once or twice during the current season. ; 


Dr. Wolle Praises St. Olaf Choir 


Prominent in the huge audience that gathered to hear the 
St. Olaf Lutheran Choir in Allentown, Pa., on January 19, 
was Dr. J. Fred Wolle, director of the famous Bethlehem 
Bach Choir, who could restrain his enthusiasm no longer 
than the second intermission, when he went to the stage, 
where he grasped Director Christiansen by the hand and, 
shaking it vigorously, said: “My admiration and praise are 
beyond words. I never heard anything like it in my life. 
It leaves one speechless. Its precision and unanimity, intona- 
tion and freshness are overwhelming!” 

Director Christiansen is modest and has few words, so 
in acknowledging Dr. Wolle’s praise he said: “You see I 
sing Bach much faster than you do. My choir is smaller. 
Possibly if I had a larger choir, I would sing Bach slower, 
but I prefer to sing Bach fast.” 

Dr. Wolle declared that his idea is that Bach should be 
sung slowly, but admitted that the idea was his own. 

“No matter what the long-haired critics may say,” re- 
sponded Dr. Wolle, “my idea is that Bach should be sung 
slowly; no doubt if Bach heard the manner in which I in- 
terpret his music he would turn in his grave.” 


Activities of W. Henri Zay Pupils 


A number of W. Henri Zay pupils have recently ap- 
peared in public with much success. The young baritone, 
William Clegg Monroe, sang in North Carolina in a num- 
ber of recitals—at Greensboro College, December 5; High 
Point, December 8; Winston-Salem, December 10. He was 
engaged for the opening of the new theater there during 
the week of December 12 and to sing the baritone part in 
Hiawatha, December 19; also another week's reengagement 
at the theater January 16, and as soloist in the Presby- 
terian Church, He returned to New York to continue his 
work as soloist at the Second Presbyterian Church, Mr. 
Monroe is only twenty-one years old. The Greensboro 
press said: “Greensboro has turned out one national celeb- 
rity in O. Henry, and will surely have another in our 











OLGA WARREN 


Coloratura Soprano, at the First Frederic Warren 
Ballad Concert, Selwyn Theatre, N. Y. C., Jan. 22 














The Daily Mail: “OLGA WARREN and LIONEL STORR 
were delightful in classical and modern songs.” 
Daily Telegraph: Ae 
a voice of velvety texture, distinctly of the coloratura type, and 
added to her pleasant delivery a remarkable diction.” 
Staatszeitung: “Madame OLGA WARREN, a proven coloratura 
singer, was not only admired for her very beautiful voice, but 
also for the masterly way in which she used it.” 
Volkszeitung: “OLGA WARREN, with her clear, bright so- 
prano voice, sang a number of songs with very great success. All 
of her songs were so well recetved that she had to sing many 
encores.” 
Music News of Chicago: 
stage as a young, ingenuous and altogether pretty young woman, 
with very charming manners and a most ingratiating smile. Her 
voice is clear, sweet and amenable to musicianly and artistic re- 
quirements and her differentiations of text were admirable.” 
OLGA WARREN does all her coaching and vocal studies with 
her Teacher-Husband, 


FREDERIC WARREN, Director of the Frederic 


370 Central Park West, New York City. Tel. Riverside 0136. 
Personal representative of Mme. OLGA WARREN. 
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talented townsman, William Clegg Monroe, who has been 
studying im New York for the past year.” 

Henry Antim, dramatic tenor, is winning success on tour 
with Kitty Gordon’s Company. Alice Gates, another artist 
pupil of Mr..Zay, sang in concert.at the Congregational 
Church, Montclair, N. J., and also at the Music Club when 
her beautiful and well developed dramatic soprano voice 
won enthusiastic applause; she has been engaged for a reci- 
tal at the Hotel McAlpin, New York, in February. Mary 
Clute, soprano, was engaged to sing at_the Washington 
Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, as Christmas soloist, 
and at the Broadway Episcopal Church for the special 
New Year service. Evelyn Chellborg sang in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York, in January. 


2,000 CHILDREN HEAR 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Philadelphia Orchestra Ensemble in Concert—Karl Schneider 
Directs Treble Clef Club—Chaliapin in Recital 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 9, 1922.—It was an all-Rus- 
sian program which was presented by the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra on Friday and Saturday, January 27 and 28, and 
proved to be one of the best heard by this organization dur- 
ing the present season. A splendid rendition was given 
Tschaikowsky’s fourth symphony, and equally effective was - 
the reading of the colorful “Night on Bald Mountain,” the 
symphonic poem by Moussorgsky. Polovetski Dances from 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor” was the final number, and it, too, 
was thoroughly enjoyed. 

Director Stokowski and his orchestra delighted about 
2,000 youngsters when the second concert arranged for chil- 
dren was given on February 1. “In the Hall of the Moun- 
tain King” was the first number, and Dr. Stokowski made 
it doubly interesting by telling the children before the music 
started who Peer Gynt was and how he came to wander into 
the Mountain King’s Hall. As there were three numbers 
for oboes with the orchestra, Dr. Stokowski also told some 
interesting facts about oboes. Brahms’ Hungarian Dance 
and the music that goes with the wedding scene in Wag- 
ner’s “Lohengrin” were other numbers which met with the 
hearty approval of the young listeners. Through the gen- 
erosity of Dr. Stokowski ice cream cones were served to 
the children after the concert. 


PHILADELPHIA OrCHESTRA ENSEMBLE IN CONCERT. 


On the afternoon of January 29 the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Ensemble presented a thoroughly interesting program at 
the Bellevue Stratford for its fifth meeting of the present 
season. The works heard were the Brahms quintet, op. 
115; the Magnard quintet, op. 8, and “Oriental Impres- 
sions” by Henry Eichheim, and each of the three numbers 
was interpreted and played with the skill which character- 
izes every performance of this organization. Before the 
“Sketches” were played Mr. Eichheim made a_ short 
speech in which he pointed out the similarity of certain 
modern music to the discortant Oriental art and stated that 
he had introduced nothing of Eastern melodies into the 
music, but had simply recorded the impressions which the 
atmosphere of the Orient had made upon him. 

Kart Scunemer Directs Treste Crier Cus, 

Under the efficient direction of Karl Schneider, the Treble 
Clef Club gave a concert in the ball room of the Bellevue 
Stratford on February 1. This organization, a chorus of 
women’s voices, has become extremely popular in Philadel- 
phia because of the very fine work it is doing. The pro- 
gram for the recent concert was well arranged, and Mr. 
Schneider brought out all the details of expression and 
nuances from each selection. F, Hofmann’s difficult can- 
tata, “Song of the Norns,” was especially well done, with 
Caroline Wagner Green singing the soprano solo. 

CHALIAPIN IN RECITAL. 

Fedor Chaliapin, the Russian basso, gave his only Phila- 
delphia recital at the Academy of Music on Friday evening, 
February 1. Following his usual custom, Chaliapin an- 
nounced each of his numbers from the platform; he was 
given a rousing reception befitting the great artist which he 
is. The famous singer was assisted by Joseph Stopak, 
violinist, and Leo Berdichevsky, pianist. 4 








Newark Festival May 5, 6, 8 and 9 


The 1922 Newark Festival will take place on May 5, 6, 8 
and 9, and C. Mortimer Wiske, the musical director, has 
again arranged programs of unusual interest as well as se- 
cured musicians of very high rank as soloists. Friday evening, 
May 5, there will be two artists from the Metropolitan 
Opera House—Beniamino Gigli, tenor, and Susanne Keener, 
coloratura soprano—and also selections by the festival chorus 
and the Metropolitan Orchestra. For the Saturday evening 
concert on May 6, in addition to the chorus and orchestra, 
four soloists will take part in the program—Phoebe Crosby, 
soprano; Mildred Byars, contralto; Charles Stratton, tenor, 
and Frank Cuthbert, bass. Dr. Wiske has secured Marie 
Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; Jerome 
Swinford, baritone, and Percy Grainger, pianist, for the 
Monday evening concert, and as usual there will be num- 
bers by the festival chorus, and the orchestra also will par- 
ticipate. Tuesday evening, May 9 will be known as “Local 
Night,” when the program will be rendered by soloists and 
choral organizations selected in competition. It has been 
arranged that the program will consist of soprano or con- 
tralto solos, tenor or bass solos, violin solos, piano solos, 
numbers by two chorus choirs, two choral societies and two 
clubs selected from business concerns. 


Novaes to Be Married in May 


Guiomar Novaes, the brilliant young Brazilian pianist, is 
to be married next May to Octavio Pinto, also a Brazilian. 
Miss Novaes and Mr. Pinto have been friends for many 
years and their engagement does not come as a surprise to 
their friends. During the present season Miss Novaes 
is confining her public appearances to South America, 
where she has been playing with her usual success, her 
audiences frequently numbering over 2,000. Her next tour 
of the United States, which will begin in January, 1923, 
is even this early heavily booked. 
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Jacques Thibaud 


Famous French Violinist 


In Europe this Season, Playing 118 
Concerts! In America all next Season 

















Now Booking = 


A Record of Thibaud’s Amazing List of Appear- 
ances in England, Scotland, France, Switzerland, 
Spain, Belgium, Norway and Sweden: 


q Ten sold out recitals in Paris, playing to the largest receipts any 
artist has drawn in that city since the last appearance of Caruso. 


q Concert receipt records broken in Brussels (two recitals), 
Bordeaux, Lyons, Marseilles. 


q London recitals in fall so successful engaged to appear in Feb- 
ruary with London Philharmonic Society, London Symphony 
Orchestra, Classical Concerts, etc. 


@ Orchestral appearances also with Hallé Orchestra, Manchester ; 
Philharmonic Symphony, Liverpool; recitals in Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh; Brighton, Leicester, Bristol, etc. 


q Mar.—-15 concerts in Holland; tour of Scandinavian countries. 


q April-—24 concerts in Spain. 


g In May, playing the Beethoven Concerto with Orchestra under 
direction of Leopold Stokowsky, conductor of the Philadelphia 


Orchestra, in Paris. 
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Mr. Thibaud is the foremost living exponent of the fine school of French violin playing. Elegance, 
delicacy, refinement, beauty of tone and sensitive musicianship are the qualities which endear him 


to the American public. 


IN AMERICA ALL SEASON, 1922-1923. ALREADY BOOKED IN CANADA and 
THE PACIFIC COAST. NOW BOOKING FOR EAST, SOUTH and MIDDLE WEST 





Sole Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Consistent B 


Latest Pro 


WITH STRAUSS IN ORCHESTRAL CONCERT, ALBERT HALL, LONDON, JAN. 17. 
UNANIMOUS LONDON PRESS. 


LONDON NOTICES 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
“London Edition” 


Ernest Newman writes, “But if there was no 
personality in the conducting there was any 
amount in the singing of some Strauss songs by 
Miss Ethel Frank, whose extraordinary gift for 
sustaining and poising a big phrase showed up 
better than ever in this vast space. Her emotional 
absorption in the music even reacted on Strauss: 
into the orchestral accompaniments of the songs, 
and especially of the lovely “Morgen,” he put an 
intensity of feeling that was most sadly lacking in 
his conducting of the symphonic poems. 


THE TIMES. 

Miss Frank sang with rare refinement and sympathy. “Morgen,” 
one of Strauss’ most appealing songs, suited her peculiarly well, and 
it was remarkable with what success she managed to preserve the 
personal feeling of the lyric, so that while she was singing it there 
was a real silence throughout the audience, a thing which only comes 
in the Albert Hall when the singer has gained complete attention. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE: 

Miss Frank sang with her usual culture and intellectualism, 
colored with that touch of rare genius which transforms words 
with music into the beauty and charm of a perfect song. 


THE DAILY NEWS: 

On the whole the songs were the most attractive feature of the 
evening, for Miss Frank not only gave them a personal note, but 
sang with delightful ease and purity of tone. 


THE SPHERE: 

She contributed materially to the success of the evening. No 
praise could be higher. It is not easy to contribute to the success 
of any evening when one of the greatest composers, if not the great- 
est composer in the world is on the platform. But Miss Frank 
sang exceedingly well. Her interpretation of the songs was excel- 
lent—in at least one case, superlatively excellent. The Albert Hall 
is a merciless discoverer of faulty production. Miss Frank’s clarity 
of tone and admirable diction proved her merits once and for all. 


SUNDAY EXPRESS: 

I can recall no singer whose work betrays a higher sense of 
musicianship or who holds the balance between the demands of 
song and interpretation more evenly. Her entries were remarkable 
for the subtlety of their making and her expressive voice throughout 
was part of the orchestra rather than a separate unit. 


THE DAILY GRAPHIC: 
But—with what divinity of grace was the music written; and 
how brilliantly Ethel Frank sang! 


DAILY MIRROR: 
Two groups of songs were rendered by Miss Ethel Frank with 
consummate artistry. 


MORNING POST: 
Miss Ethel Frank much increased her reputation. The audience 
was not slow to recognize both the charm and the expressiveness 
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of her delivery of “Morgen” and of “Cacilie,” and numbers in each 


group were repeated. 


THE DAILY MAIL: 
Miss Frank advanced her reputation by her exceedingly accom- 
plished singing. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE: 

Miss Frank sang very beautifully the “Heiligen Drei Kénige” and 
the “Standchen,” giving the latter so charmingly that it had to be re- 
peated. Another group equally delightfully sung included “Ciacilie” 
and “Freundliche Vision.” 


DAILY SKETCH: 
Exquisite Strauss songs beautifully sung by Miss Ethel Frank. 





THE STAR: 
Miss Ethel Frank came to the rescue by giving performances of 
the songs in a style which could truly be described as interpretation. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE: 


Miss Ethel Frank scored a personal success. 


SUNDAY TIMES: 
Miss Ethel Frank sang a number of Strauss songs in beautiful 
style. 


THE OBSERVER: 
Her phrasing and articulation were well-nigh perfect and her 
whole interpretation thoroughly artistic. 


REFEREE: 
They were all finely sung by Miss Ethel Frank. 


WITH KOUSSEVITSKY AT OPERA HOUSE, PARIS, DEC. 15. 


PARIS NOTICES 


DAILY MAIL: 
Her clear flexible soprano carried to the furthest parts of the 
‘reat house. 
2° 
NEW YORK HERALD: 


She won the hearty approval of her audience. She is possessed 
of a voice of great clearness and sweetness. Her technique is 
splendid and she sings with much feeling and dramatic effect. Few 


singers heard in Paris have given an equal proof of the mastery of 
the art of breathing. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE: 

It is not extravagant praise to say that, in possessing Miss Frank, 
America has a singer who compares exceedingly favorably with 
those of any other country now before the public. 

Miss Frank sustained the interest of her audience from the first 
to the last note. They acclaimed her singing with ovation after 
ovation, indicating thereby that they had recognized an artist high 
above the average. 





With MAJOR R. MAYER 


Daniel Mayer Co., Ltd., London 


Grafton House, Golden Square, W. I. 
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A GENERAL EDUCATION 
FOR MUSIC STUDENTS 


Should a Music Student Who Intends to Make Music a Career Either as Artist or Teacher 
Have a High School or College Education P 











The Musical Courier in connection with its forum for the discussion of a general education for music stu- 
dents, sent out a list of questions to a large number of persons prominent in the world of music, Some of the 
answers are printed below. The questions were as follows: 

QUESTION SHEET. 
1. Are the ages mentioned—between thirteen and seventeen, and between seventeen and twenty-one—very 


essential to the music student who wants to acquire a virtuoso technic, or can a virtuoso technic 


acquired 


after twenty-one, with, of course, a certain amount of youthful training? 
2. Can a child give the time to school work as specified in our letter and still find time for the proper study 


of music? 


3. Will a general education aid a musician to be a better musician? 

4. Should a distinction be made between players and teachers? Should not all music students aspire pri- 
marily to be players, not teachers? In other words, should a teacher teach who cannot play? And should these 
distinctions and considerations make a difference in the course of education to be pursued by students? 





Marshall Bartholomew 


1. Yes, decidedly. I think that a 
virtuoso technic for a vocal career can 
be obtained after twenty-one, partic- 
ularly in the case of men. In fact, | 
think that is a mistake to begin inten- 
sive training of the voice before the 
individual is fairly mature physically 
and has a certain amount of general 
training. Certainly in the violin and 
piano there can be no question about 
the immense advantage accruing to 
the student who begins his work be- 
tween the years of thirteen and twen- 
ty-one over anyone who starts after 
that time. 

2. It depends upon the school, Some 
chools are acknowledging music to be a definite and major 
ubject in their curriculum and therefore allowing students 
to give definite time to it as a part of their school work. 
However, in the average school and high school curriculum, 

there is no place for music as a major subject and for a 
student who carries a full course of regular educational 
work and who tries to include a fair amount of recreation 





and sport, it is almost impossible to accomplish anything 
very intensive along the lines of musical training 

3. By all means. Music, more than almost any other 
branch of art, requires a broad background, and one of the 


outstanding weaknesses of many first-class performers is 
their deplorable lack of general education. They represent 
virtuosity begun at an absurdly early date to the neglect of 
most of those things which go to make a well rounded char- 
acter, a balanced personality, and a physically normal indi- 
vidual. I do think, however, that with proper guidance, 
music students can continue securing what you call a general 
education through reading and observation during the time 
that they are making the study of music their chief interest. 
In fact, we must all be students all our lives if we intend 
to arrive at any goal beyond that of mediocrity. 

4. I find your fourth question difficult to answer clearly. 
Naturally a distinction is to be made between players and 
teachers. A certain type of temperament and personality 
lends itself peculiarly to success in teaching, and while often 
that same type includes talent of brilliant individual per- 
formance, quite as often it does not; it is common knowl- 
edge that some of the greatest teachers of the world have 
not been outstandingly successful as public performers. I do 
think that every good teacher must also be a master of 
technic and performance in that subject which he proposes 
to teach. I do not think that a piano teacher has a right to 
teach who cannot also play. This is also true of the voice, 
although naturally a teacher who is giving instruction a 
good many hours a day cannot be expected to maintain his 
vocal apparatus in a condition equal to that of one who is 
saving all his powers for actual performance. I should like 
to add one observation which you do not bring up specifi- 


? 


» 
SZYMANOWSKI? 


His second symphony was performed 
recently in New York by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Do you know any- 
thing about him? 


Read “Karol Szymanowski” by Zdzizlaw 
Jachimecki 


HEINRICH HEINE 


Who wrote more entertainingly and 
brilliantly about music than he? 


Read “Heinrich Heine’s Musical Feuille- 
tons” with preface by O. G, Sonneck, 


Both incladed in 
The 


Musical 
Quarterly 
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cally at all, and which, as a result of years of work as a 
teacher and public performer, I believe to be the Alpha and 
Omega of a successful career either as a teacher or per- 
former. The thing is robust health, and by that I do not 
mean just an absence of actual disease but a positive, ag- 
gressive, vital physical state. Music, more than most pro- 
fessions, is a constant stimulation to the emotional side of 
our lives and the work of either teacher or performer is 
burdened with a very definite strain and drain upon the 
nervous organization. More careers are ruined and more 
studies made ineffective by loss of time through illness or 
by indifferent performance by bad health than through any 
other one source. I am not a crank on the subject. This is 
simply an observation as a result of watching a great many 
musicians and music students over considerable periods 
of time. 


Francis Rogers 


1. In preparation for the career of 
a singer a general musical education 
is highly desirable, but so also is a 

good education in non-musical sub- 

jects. I believe children should at- 

tend school at least until eighteen. 
Serious training of the voice can not 
be undertaken until the student is 
completely adult. General musician- 
ship can not be initated too early. I 
am not in favor of a college educa- 
tion for musicians ambitious for a 
career as a public performer, Col- 
lege training in this country is not 
favorable to the development of ar- 
tistic self-expression, From about the 
age of eighteen music should be the chief pursuit of the 
would-be musical artist. 

2. Up to the age of seventeen a child certainly ought to 
devote the major part of his time to the acquisition of a 
general education, even if this means a certain neglect of 
his musical studies. To learn how to study is the most valu- 
able part of a good early education—the subjects studied are 
less important than the learning how to tackle them. 

3. Yes. 

4. The first training should be the same for teachers and 
players. To have had a public career is a great asset for a 
teacher. In the history of singing the best teachers have 
usually been singers who have never attained to great suc- 
cess with the public. With a few exceptions only there are 
no instances of great singers becoming great teachers ; many 
great teachers appear never to have sung at all—Porpora 
and Lamperti, for instance. I fancy much the same state 
of things is to be found in the history of instrumental teach- 
ing. A successful public career is apt to develop an egotism 
unfavorable to teaching. In this country the vast majority 
of musicians, after a few years of trying to convince the 
public of their greatness, are content to take a studio and 
instruct their juniors how to scale the heights they them- 
selves never surmounted. 


Dates for Boghetti Artist 


Following are some of the recent and forthcoming dates 
booked for Marian Anderson, an artist pupil of Giusep) 
Boghetti, the vocal teacher, of Philadelphia: February 3, 
Charleston, W. Va.; 14, Institute, W. Va.; 15, Huntington, 
W. Va.; 17, Louisville, Ky.; 21, Indianapolis, Ind.; 22, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; 23, St. Louis, Mo.; 24, Fisk, Tenn.; 27, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Gerhardt to Give ieee Boston Recital 


Elena Gerhardt makes her second Boston appearance in 
Jordan Hall on Friday evening next in aid of the Massa- 
chusetts Quota of the $3,000,000 fund being raised for Ger- 
man Child Feeding. The concert is under the patronage of 
Governor Cox, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge and ex-Gov- 
ernor Walsh. 


Goldenberg Pupils to Be Heard 


Albert Goldenberg, New York violin teacher, pedagogue 
and preparatory teacher to Leopold Auer, will present two 
young artist pupils (Nathan Radoff and Irma Frisch) in 
recital on February 18 at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The concert is for the benefit of Master N. Radoff. 


Louis Eckstein in New York 


Louis Eckstein, general director of Ravinia (Chicago’s 
North Shore Opera resort), is now in the company’s 
spacious publishing offices in Aeolian Building looking 
over the field for talent for 1922. 
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ON SHIPBOARD. 
Hrna Rubinstein, the little violinist who made such a suc- 
cessful debut in New York recently with the New York 
Phitharmonic Orchestra, under Willem Mengelberg’s baton, 
snapped on board the Ryndam, on which she came to Amer- 
ica with Mr. Mengelberg (to the right of the picture) and 

Captain W. Krol. 


The Versatility of Harold Milligan 

A musician who finds time to interest himself in other 
things beside music is Harold Milligan, who has been 
appearing this season with Olive Nevin, soprano, in the 
costume recital, “Three Centuries of American Song.” It 
is largely owing to Mr. Milligan’s efforts that the composi- 
tions of the earliest American composers have been brought 
to light and are now appearing on the programs of song 
recitalists. He has revised and edited three volumes of these 
works, beginning with the first one devoted solely to Samuel 
Hopkinson. His latest work is a collection of the songs 
of Stephen Foster. In addition he is the composer of 
several original songs. To the world of letters he has con- 
tributed a biography of Stephen Foster and is also the 
author of numerous magazine articles. 

The accompanying photograph, taken in the studio of 
John Rea, the illustrator, in Caldwell, N. J., has a back- 
ground which is appropriately symbolical of Mr. Milligan’s 





HAROLD MILLIGAN, 


whose interests are varied, (A, Toward, Jr., photo.) 


varied activities. The candles represent religion and point 
to his positions as organist at both the Fifth Avenue Bap- 
tist Church and the West End Synagogue in New York. 
The harp, of course, stands for music, and it happens that 
this particular one was used by the Fuller Sisters at their 
concerts. The hearth indicates the home and Mr. Milligan’s 
devotion to his wife and family, while the book in his 
hand, refers to his literary interests. 


Rudolph Polk’s Vienna Success 
A cablegram from a Musicat Courter correspondent in 
Vienna, dated February 3, says: “Rudolph Polk, the 
young American violinist, scored sensational success in 
his concerts here.” 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 





[The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in our local newspapers. Many concerts 


and operas are 
ing day the c 


ven in the metropolis, and 
s agree or disagree on the merits or 


e follow- 


demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is run 


for the purpose of reproducing some 
p a aedk showing that, after 
, iden of the critic who covers the 


but the persona 


the flat contra- 
, the review constitutes 


performance,—Editor’s Note.] 


Erna Rubinstein, Violininst, February 3 


Tribune 
Her pose and bearing indicate 
greater maturity than the figures, 
and so does her playing of the 
violin, for that is the playing of 
an artist ripe in knowledge and 
feeling. 


Evening Journal 
There was not a glimmer of 
sentiment, not even the touch of 
sentimentality one could easily 
forgive a young girl, 


: World 
She is at least free from any 
taint of sentimentality. 


Evening Journal ; 
She merely played the outside 
of the music (Mendelssohn con- 
certo); the veritable Mendels- 
sohn eluded her. 


World 
She lacks emotional depth as 
yet. 


Tribune 
She played the Mendelssohn 
concerto with fine breadth of 
style, only slightly marred by 
sentimentality, 


Rosa Raisa in “Jewels of the Madonna,” February 3 


Evening Journal 
It (Maliella) is perhaps the 
best thing she does and she did 
it at the top of her bent last 
evening. 


, 


Rosa Raisa, as Maliella, sang 
both well and badly—. Her in- 
tonation, uncertain at times, de- 
serted her entirely at the end of 
her mocking scene with Gen- 
naro, so that she took her final 
high note painfully flat. Her 
really good dramatic conception 
of the part was spoiled by her 
unfortunate habit of watching 
the conductor, to the destruction 
of all illusion, 


Maria Ivogiin, Soprano, February 7 


Tribune 
Her performance of the Mo- 
zart aria was a model of taste- 
fulness and appreciation of the 
composer's style, 


Evening Journal 
Her voice rose to the highest 
E natural without effort, and 
then she trilled on this perch 
with a limpid purity of tone and 
pitch that was astonishing. 


Evening Mail 
A voice of rare beauty and 
power, 


Herald 
Miss Ivogiin decorated Mozart 
with some flights into her bird- 
like upper scale. They did not 
appear to belong to the style of 
the music, but style is something 
now almost out of style. 


Globe 
On those topmost notes it (her 
voice) merely tinkles. 


Globe 

Mme. Ivogiin again disclosed 
a voice of small volume and 
great compass, which would be 
far more effective if not pro- 
duced so far back, As she now 
emits it, the voice lacks reson- 
ance and color, 


Oliver Denton, Pianist, February 7 


American 


His interpretations were more 


notable for vigor than artistic 
restraint and for brilliancy and 


dash to the near exclusion of 


poetry and refinement. 
Herald 


He is a pianist who possesses 


much beauty of tone and con- 
siderable range of technic. 


Evening Mail 

A fine spirit . ] 

+ + « poetic conception 
depth of interpretation, 


. lyric tone 


Herald 
He is a pianist whose inter- 
pretations are characterized by 
grace and sentiment rather than 
by breadth, 


Sun 
Mr. Denton played Busoni’s 
piano arrangement of the Bach 
toccata and fugue for organ in 
D minor—with too much care- 
lessness of technic, 


Evening Journal 
Oliver Denton, an American 
pianist, not notable for engag- 
ing touch or imaginative insight. 


Ida Geer-Weller, Mezzo-Contralto, February 7 


2 Sun | 
Miss Weller’s voice a rather 


powerful one, 


Evening World 
A good voice of modest 
volume, 


Magdeleine Du Carp, Pianist, February 8 


Tribune 
Miss Du Carp again charms 
with etic. quality of playing 
(Headline). She was content 


American 
Her reading lacked grace and 
poetic insight. 


International Composers’ Guild Concerts 


Three concerts are announced by the International Com- 
posers’ Guide for this season, the first on February 19, and 
the other two on dates to be announced later. 

The first concert will be given with the co-operation of 
Greta Torpadie, Andre Polah, Louis Gruenberg and Carlos 
Salzedo, who will give compositions by Whithorne, Gruen- 
berg, Malipiero, Casella, Ireland, Honegger and Goossens. 

At other concerts works by the following composers are 


announced : 


Berners, Bliss, 


Goossens, Kodaly, Ravel, 


Schmitt, Stravinsky, Whithorne, Bax, Berg, Cotapos, 
Kramer, Salzedo, Satie, Schoenberg and Varese. 
In explanation of its work the Guild issues the following 


manifesto: 


The composer is the only one of the creators of today who is 
denied direct contact with the public. When his work is done he 
is thrust aside, and the interpreter enters, not to try to understand 
the composition but impertinently to judge it. Not finding in it 
any trace of the conventions to which he is accustomed, he banishes 
it from his programs, denouncing it as incoherent and unintel- 


ligible. 


In every other field, the creator comes into some form of direct 


* 


contact with his public. The poet and novelist enjoy the medium 
of the printed page, the painter and sculptor the open doors of a 
gallery, the dramatist the free scope of a stage. The composer 


must 


epend upon an intermediary, the interpreter, 


_ It is true that in response to public demand, our official organ- 
izations occasionally place on their programs a new work sur- 
rounded by established names. But such a work is carefully chosen 





from the most timid and 


oO! y production, 


leaving absolutely unheard the composers who represent the true 
spirit of our time, — 
Dying is the privilege of the weary. The present day compo- 
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sers: refuse to die. They have realized the necessity of banding to 
gether and fighting for the right of each individual to secure a fair 
and free presentation of his work, It is out of such a collective will 
that the International Com ’ Guild was born. ; 

The aim of the International Composers’ Guild is to centralize 
the works of the day, to group them in programs intelligently and 
organically constructed, and, with the disinterested help of singers 
and instrumentalists, to present these works in such a way as to 
reveal their fundamental spirit, 

The International Composers’ Guild refuses to admit any limita- 
tion, either of volition or of action, 

The International Com rs’ Guild disapproves of all “‘isms;’ 
denies the existence of schools; recognizes only the individual, 
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Hanna Brocks-Oetteking Pleases Paterson 
Audience 


On Monday evening, January 23, at the auditorium of 
P. S. 6 in Paterson, N. J., Hanna Brocks-(etteking, soprano, 
made her first appearance in that city and was enthusiasti- 
cally received by the good sized audience. Mme. Brocks- 
Oetteking appeared on the program with Lydia Sacker, vio- 
linist, and Anita H. Fontaine. Her numbers were a group 
in French by Fourdrain, Rabey and Korsakoff, whose 
“Hymme au Soleil,” from “Coq d'Or.” she rendered charm- 
ingly, and four English numbers by Kriens, Burleigh, Lieu- 
rance and Crist. 

In referring to the singer's work, the Sunday Chronicle 
said: “Mme. Brocks-Oetteking rendered some delightful 


33 


solos,” while the Press-Guardian commented: “Mme, 
Brocks-Oetteking soared over the fluted notes of the songs 
of the masters that seemed to dwindle into the distance and 
echoed over the distant hills.” All in all, the singer made 
a most agreeable impression. 

On January 30 she sang at the Arts Assembly, and on 
February 23 she will give a program at the Y. M, C. A. 
In addition to this, Mme. Brocks-Oetteking has been sing- 
ing at some private recitals, and during March and April 
she will appear out of town. 


Leginska and Kindler First Joint Recital 
The first joint recital in New York by Ethel Leginska and 
Hans Kindler will take place at Aeolian Hall, Thursday 
evening, February 23. The program will contain several 
classical numbers as well as compositions by Leginska and 
Ornstein. 


Althouse on Tour 
Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, continues his present successful concert tour of the 
West. Last month he sang in the State of California, 
with an appearance with the orchestra in San Francisco on 
February 1. 





3 Triumphs in 3 Days 





Mildred Bryars—contralto 
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Akron, Ohio, February 1, 1922.—-The two outstanding 
musical events of January were furnished by Fritz Kreis- 
ler, and the St. Olaf Choir, The final number of the 
Malcolm Brock Series was given by Kreisler at Goodyear 
Theater, January 11, Carl Lamson assisted him as ac- 
companist, 

The second appearance of the St. Olaf Choir occurred 


Sunday afternoon, January 8, at the Armory. This con 
cert, under the local management of Merle Albrecht, 
attracted an audience that nearly filled the large audi- 


torium. The superb singing of the choir reanimated the 
ancient Lutheran music, and gave to the more modern 
numbers a spirit unapproached by any other chorus heard 


here. The audience was not a typical concert one, but 
was composed chiefly of members of local Lutheran 
churches. Such an audience rarely applauds sacred music, 
but at this concert each fine achievement of the young 
singers, under F, Melius Christiansen, was enthusiastically 
received, 

rhe December concert of the Friends of Music was held 
over to January 4, and was given at the home of Mrs. 
W. P. Welker. A new trio, for violin, cello and piano, 


by Gregory Zwinitsky was given a very creditable first 
performance by Mr. Zwinitsky, violin; Fay Horner, cello, 
and Mrs. W. P. Welker, piano. Reginald Riley played a 
Bach suite and the Beethoven “Moonlight” sonata. Mrs. 
C, M, Richardson sang songs by Grieg and Bohm. A 
string quartet, composed of Arthur Carpenter, first violin; 


Mrs, Vincent Stevens, second violin; Earl Shissler, viola, 
and Leonard Hiebel, cello, played “Minuet” (Valensin), 
“Scherzo” (Jadassohn), and “In Highest Thought” 


(Thern). The January concert was given at the home of 
Ella Bigelow on the evening of January 25. An eight-hand 
arrangement of Goldmark’s overture, “Sakuntala,” was 
played by May Laudenslager, Pauline Yokey, Martha 
Reson and Mrs. W. P. Carpenter. Mrs. Vincent Stevens, 
violin; Mrs, W. P. Welker, piano, and Leonard Hiebel, 
cello, gave Mendelssohn's trio, op. 66, Mildred Harter, 
soprano, sang “Non so piu cosa son” from Mozart's “Mar- 
riage of Figaro,” “Depuis le jour” from Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” and “At the Well” and “Do not Go, My Love,” 
by Richard Hageman A string quartet, composed of 
|. W. Campbell, first violin; Florence Dye, second violin; 
Naomi Parker, viola, and Leonard Hiebel, cello, was heard 
in “At the Brook” (Nevin), “Larghetto” (Handel), and 
“The Spirit of the Eighteenth Century” (Pochon). 

rhe third concert of the Tuesday Musical Club after- 
noon concerts was given Tuesday, January 24, at Goodyear 
rheater by Francis Macmillen, violinist, and Idis Lazar, 
pianist, The audience was not so numerous as at the two 
previous concerts, but insisted upon encores. Mr. Mac- 
millen's performance was brilliant, and Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole” was given a spirited reading. Two groups of 
short numbers revealed fine shadings and warm tones. 
Miss Lazar gave Grieg’s “On the Mountains,” “Bridal 
Procession,” and “Carnaval” with technical satisfaction, 
and she played with distinction and sincerity. Another 
group emphasized this impression, The accompaniments 
of Marie Edwards Von Ritter were excellent. 

Violin pupils of Gregory Zwinitsky gave an interesting 
recital at the home of Mrs. F. C. Collins, January 21. The 
students, some thirty in number, were assisted by Vera 
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Welker, pianist; Mrs, Vincent Stevens, violinist, and Vir- 
ginia Pinner, soprano. Charles Granville, baritone, now 
of Chicago, sang for the State Bar Association at its 
annual meeting, January 27, and made a deep impression 
with his fine voice and unusual diction, 

Two of Akron’s younger musicians—Reginald Riley, 
pianist, and Clifford Wilson, tenor—gave a creditable re- 
cital January 31 at Perkins Auditorium. Their efforts were 
warmly appreciated by a fair sized audience. Mr. Riley 
played: prelude (suite, E minor), Bach; sonata, op. 27, 
No. 2, Beethoven; “La Campanella,” Liszt, and ballade, 
G minor, Chopin. Mr. Wilson sang: “If With All Your 
Hearts” (“Elijah”), Mendelssohn; “Prelude” (“Cycle of 
Life”), Ronald; “Come Love Me,” Vanderpool; “Nobody 
Knows de Trouble I've Seen,” Burleigh; ‘Thank God for a 
Garden,” Del Riego; “Vale,” Russell, and “Che gelida 
manina” (“La Boheme”), Puccini. 

Albany, N. Y., February 1, 1922.—Erika Morini, vio- 
linist, appeared here in recital before a large and appre- 
ciative audience. Ben Franklin was the local manager. 
She made a decided appeal with a discriminating audience. 

The first concert of the season of the Monday Musical 
Club Chorus took place in Chancellors Hall, Elmer A. Tid- 
marsh conducting. Frank Cuthbert, basso-cantate, was the 
assisting artist. A short cantata, “Thyre the Fair,” by 
Thomas William Lester, was the big number of the club. 
The program was varied and included Scotch, old Eng- 
lish and Belgian part songs. Mrs, George D. Elwell proved 
a capable accompanist. Mr. Cuthbert sang “Why Do the 
Nations,” from Handel’s “Messiah,” and two groups of 
some old favorite songs. The chorus members are: (So- 
pranos) Mrs. Edward H. Belcher, Mrs. Charles J. Davis, 
Mrs. Ira Demerest, Mrs. George C. DuBois, Helen Eberle, 
Mrs. Raymond N. Fort, Mrs. Leo K. Fox, Mrs. William 
H. George, Mrs. Charles J. Grace, Jr., Augusta Green, 
Mrs. Frederick Bowen Hailes, Mrs. J. H. Hirst, Elizabeth 
J. Hoffman, Mrs. Elbert F. Horton, Mrs. Walter L. Hutch- 
ins, Mrs. Ronald Kinnear, Mrs. Flloyd E. Mallette, Mrs. 
Christian T, Martin, Phemia Paul, Mrs. George J. Perkins, 
Mrs. George M. Quackenboss, Ruby Quackenbush, Mrs, 
Walter Levings Ross, Margaret Ryan, Mrs. E. H. Vander 
Bogart, Mrs. William Van Cott, (contraltos) Mrs. Jean 
Newel Barrett, Mrs. R. V. Colclough, Mrs. Horatio S. 
Bellows, Mrs. G. Ernest Fisher, Mrs. F. Goodwin George, 
Mrs. Louise Beaman Haefner, Mrs. J. W. Pattison, Mary 
Gibson, Mrs. Burt R. Rickards, Adna W. Risley, Mrs. Wil- 
liam B. Smith, Mrs. Winfield H. Snyder, Mrs. Edgar S. 
Van Olinda, Mrs. Charles M. Winchester and Mrs. W. D. 
K. Wright. 

St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, one of the oldest in this 
section, will have a new organ in September, 1923. Dr. 
Frank Sill Rogers is organist and master of choristers. 

A Mozart Club has been formed, with Dorothy Gloeck- 
ner as director. 

A delegation from Cooperstown came to Albany recently 
to attend a meeting of the Albany Community Chorus. 

Ames, Iowa, January 31, 1922.—The third number of 
the artist concert series was given in the Iowa State 
Gymnasium, January 27, by the Iowa State Symphony 
Orchestra, Oscar Hatch Hawley conductor, assisted by 
Maurice Dumesnil, French pianist, The orchestra _per- 
formed the overture to “Phedre” (Massenet), the Schubert 
“Unfinished” symphony, and the march from the “Lenore” 
symphony (Raff). Mr. Dumesnil played the Grieg piano 
concerto, and, in addition to this, two Liszt numbers—the 
“Liebestraum” and Hungarian rhapsody, No. 12. 

Atlanta, Ga.—(See letter on another page.) 

Atlantic City, N. J., February 1, 1922.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Leon Golfer presented their pupils in recital last month. 
Leon Golfer is an excellent violinist, and Mrs. Golfer, 
besides her large class in piano teaching, is soloist at 
many afternoon teas and concerts, 

Mrs. Charles E. Ulmer, Mrs. George H. Keates, Cor- 
nelia C, Frink, Jane M. Hile and Mrs. Samuel P. Leeds, 
represented the Atlantic City Branch, Mothers’ Congress, 
at the convention of the Second District of the New Jer- 
sey State Federation of Women’s Clubs, January 17, at 
Millville. 

Before the regular monthly meeting of the Women’s 
Research Club, held at the Hotel Chelsea, a reception 
was tendered to new members by Mrs. Edward A. Wilson, 
President. Alice Warren Sachse, pianist, and Josephine 
McCue, harpist, were the soloists. 

The Sunday evening concerts offered by the Traymore 
Quintette, Nicholas Peroff, director, are most enjoyable. 
The Traymore Hotel Orchestra is acknowledged to be 
one of the best organizations in South Jersey. 

A recital was given by advanced pupils of Mattie Belle 
Bingey and Fayette Lloyd in the Bingey Studio. They were 
Jeanette Sakolsky, Pearl and Esther Klein, and Elenor 
Marsh (piano), George Aikins, Dorothy Stobbes and Doro- 
thy Glass (violin), Elizabeth Schrieber, Lillian Farrer, 
Agnes Gwail, Elsie Lichtenstine (vocalists), and Nora 
Lucia Ritter (special soloist). The pupils were warmly 
applauded. Mrs, Bengey was accompanist for her sister, 
Nora Lucia Ritter. She sang an aria and, as encores, 
“Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses” and “Baby Dreams,” 
—_ were received cordially. Miss Ritter sang charm- 
ingly. 

On Friday and Saturday nights the Swarthmore Col- 
lege musical clubs gave a concert in Vernon Hall, at the 
Chalfonte Hotel, These concerts are given under the aus- 
pices of the Leeds and Lippincott Company. 

Mesdames Charles Harrison, Thomas J. Cross and 
Samuel Ellis were hostesses of the arts and crafts depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Research Club, at the home of Mrs. 
Harrison, January 20. Mrs. Warke furnished the music. 
Several piano solos were rendered. Lucy Quinn read an 
address. 

Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Canton, Ohio, January 25, 1922—With a program 
full of college spirit, the Otterbein College Men’s Etee Club 
leased an enthusiastic audience, at the First United 
rethren Church, January 14. The club has thirty-five 
men in its organization, and all participate in the choruses. 
Eighteen of the club constitute a banjo-mandolin orchestra, 
which is properly balanced. Canton was favored as the 
opening place for the 1922 season of the club. Prof. Spes- 
sard is director and Prof. Grabill is the accompanist. This 
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was the best balanced entertainment in the history of the 
organization. In volume, shading and tempo, the club 
displayed finish. The solo work was exceedingly credit- 
able. 


Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 


Fort Wayne, Ind., January 30, 1922.—Vasa Prihoda, 
the young Hungarian violinist now in his first tour of 
America, was heard at the Palace Theater in this city Jan- 
uary 25, by a full audience of appreciative listeners, who 
accorded him a reception little short of an ovation. His 
program, which covered a wide range, gave opportunity 
for observation of the artist’s complete mastery of every 
phase of the technic of his instrument. His playing is 
marked by distinctive excellences which establish his indi- 
viduality among the rising violin virtuososof the present, 
but at the same time are devoid of affectations, manner- 
isms or any display of eccentricity—a statement equally 
true of his personality, which is selfpossessed, and straight- 
forward, but modest, calculated to focus the attention of 
auditors upon the music rather than upon the performer. 
Mr. Prihoda was accompanied by Otto Eisen, also a new- 
comer to this city, but proving himself not only a skillful 
but also a most sincere companion in art. Three encores 
and many recalls attested the success of the recital. As 
the two young men were leaving the theater by the front 
entrance, they were intercepted by an impromptu reception, 
in which many of the audience seized the opportunity to 
express their keen pleasure in the recital. Much wonder 
is expressed that the war torn Europe of the last eight 
years could still produce Prihodas, for the artist is still 
in the very early twenties. 

Huron, S. D., January 31, 1922. — Musical activities 
here and at the College School of Music have been taking a 
leading place in the life of citizens and students the past 
few weeks, and now, at the end of the first term of the 
current year at the college, numerous recitals have been 
given to complete the work of the term. The new term 
opens February 7, and enrollment in the School of Music 
at Huron College indicates a larger number of students 
will study music for the remainder of the year. Huron’s 
leading paper has been publishing articles and_ editorials 
on the study of music and especially for the children in the 
city. Parents are urged to give their children some mu- 
sical study -or to put them into some musical activity. 
Such propaganda is having its effect and a large percentage 
of children are beginning to reap the benefits of such 
study, 

Adena students in the Huron College School of Music 
were heard in a recital recently, when pianists, violinists, 
vocalists and readers appeared, the following taking part: 
Frances Sievers, Sarah Cloyd, Margaret Davis, Evelyn 
Wright, Joseph Halpern, Ruby Lindsey, Clair Murphy, 
Ethel Phillips, Leon Halpern, Mildred Womacks, Muriel 
Hebal, Lucille Dickinson, Vera Bryant, Gwendlyn Bailey, 
Mildred Irish, Donald Costain, Dora Lyon, Elda Johnson, 
Mary Hagen, Bertha Ayers and Evelyn Jahnig. _ 

An attractive program was given on January 24, in the 
College Auditorium, by Mildred Womacks, violinist. She 
was assisted by pupils in expression and folk dancing, un- 
der the direction of Bessie May Hatch, of the expression 
department. The accompanist was Muriel Hebal. Miss 
Womacks is a pupil of Lucy May Cannon. She is only 
thirteen years old, a product of that studio, having started 
in the children’s violin class about three years ago. 

One of the most interesting and best attended of the 
many music events held at the College was a recital by 
pupils from the studio of Grace B. Finley, teacher of piano. 
This recital is a regular event at the end of each term, and 
given in the College Auditorium, January 26. The pupils 
are between the ages of five and twelve years. They are 
Carol Hocking, Sophie Halpern, Lester Warren, Mary 
Aberdeen Ketelle, Donald Sandberg, Wila Mall, Marjorie - 
Brown, Mercedes Johns, Marjory Costain, Melissa Sher- 
man, Dorothy Ward, Dorothy Costain, Mildred Brown, 
Florence Sutton, Gordon Betts, Lois Birks, Ingrid Foryne, 
Muriel Buck, Mayme Ellis, Frances Seaton, Howard 
Thatcher, Leone Chenoweth, Donald Costain, © Maxine 
Ward, Lois Bangs and Leon Halpern. At this recital Miss 
Finley awarded a book on music (this time “Chopin and 
his works”) to the pupil who has kept nearest a perfect 
average, young Leon Halpern, who is winning much suc- 
cess in local circles as a boy prodigy of the piano, carrying 
off the prize. ssa , : 

Ethel Phillips, contralto and pianist, who is completing 
her fourth year in Huron College this commencement, and 
will then receive her Bachelor of Music degree, was re- 
cently awarded the music scholarship of $200.00 from the 
School of Music in Huron College. This prize is main- 
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tained by a friend in Philadelphia, and for the last four 
years has been awarded by the scholarship committee of 
the college upon the recommendation of the direction of 
the School of Music. In 1918, the scholarship went to 
Arthur Musch, a basso, who for three years has been a 
member of the Dunbar Male Quartet and Bell Ringers. 
In 1919 it went to Lorraine Brown, one of the best pianists 
ever trained at Huron College; she is now teaching in 
Mount Morris College at Mount Morris, Ill. In 1920, 
Winifred Brewer won it; she is a talented violinist and 
reader, who is now completing her education in Huron 
College and at the same time is assistant violin teacher in 
the School of Music. 

On January 31, the faculty of the School of Music gave 
a program of Schubert compositions in accordance with 
the nation-wide movement, sent out from New York re- 
cently by the Schubert Memorial Committee, in recognition 
of the great writer of songs, on this the 125th anniversary. 
Herbert Bailey, director of the School of Music, talked on 
the life and works of Schubert. Mr. Bailey sang “Whither” 
and “Who is Sylvia?” after which Mildred Dobbins, pia- 
nist, played the Liszt arrangement of “Hark, Hark the 
Lark” and “Du Bist Die Ruh.” Lucy May Gannon, vio- 
linist, played the Elman arrangement of the “Serenade” 
and the Wilhelmj arrangement of the “Ave Maria.” 

A special service at the Presbyterian Church was ar- 
ranged for Sunday morning by Herbert Bailey, director 
of the choir of twenty-four voices, in which nine numbers 
from “Elijah” were given. While there is always good 
music in nearly every church, in order to give music a 
further boost throughout the city, an effort is under way 
to have at least one church each Sunday give a special 
musical program. The soloists in the “Elijah” program 
were Mr. and Mrs. D. R. McGrew, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Bailey. 

The Huron Municipal Band of thirty pieces, under the 
leadership of Herbert Bailey, gave its sixth concert at the 
High School Auditorium, February 1. This band is the 
pride of the city. Only one more concert is to be given 
this winter, and this one in the Auditorium at Huron Col- 
lege the latter part of this month. 


Jamestown, N. Y., January 29, 1922—Bernardo Ol- 
shansky, Russian baritone, gave a recital on January 28 
in the Mozart Club rooms, before the club members and a 
few invited -guests. He is an artist who believes in the 
old school of “more quality and less quantity” of tone. 
The rendition of his entire program was a delight to every 
listener. Harold E. Crissey, by special request from Mr. 
Olshansky, accompanied the entire program. His playing 
was excellent and the singer graciously shared the honors 
of the evening with him. 

Lada, the dancer, with a trio composed of Vera Cory, 
pianist; Jean Nestoresco, Rumanian violinist, and Haydn 
Shepard, cellist, was presented January 23 by the Music 
Study Club at the Lyric Theater. It was a unique com- 
bination—Lada, the spirit of grace with rhythmic ecstasy, 
and the harmony of the trio. 

The Chamber Music Art Society of New York City, 
under the auspices of the Jamestown Conservatory of Music, 
gave an enjoyable concert January 19 in the Y. W. C. A. 
auditorium. The blending of purity in tone made these 
nine different instruments sing as with one voice. 

The recitals, January 24 and 25, in the Norden Club, for 
the benefit of the Relief Corps, were thoroughly appreci- 
ated and were given by the following artists: Mme. Baroni, 
dramatic soprano; Lillian Pringle, cellist, and Miss Gyl- 
lenberg, pianist. Each one of them was favorably received. 

Crawford Adams, violinist; Charles LaPierre, pianist, 
and Marian Wilkins, reader, gave a recital which was a 
return engagement in the Eagle Temple Concert Course, 
January 27. The audience appreciated their efforts. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”’) 


Massillon, Ohio, January 25, 1922.—The auditorium 
of the First Methodist Church was filled January 12, 
when J. E. (Blind) Boone, pianist, gave a concert, assisted 
by Mme. Marguerite Day, soprano, under the auspices of 
the Epworth League. Boone, who has been blind since in- 
fancy, is a pianist of remarkable ability. His interpretative 
powers are strong and suggestive. He plays with ease the 
most difficult pieces and has a beautiful touch. He played 
“Marshfield Tornado,” which he composed after having 
been inspired by the horror of the tornado, which swept 
Marshfield, in 1880. He has given it at the close of every 
recital since it was written. Blind Boone reproduced a 
composition played by Lolo Liszt, after hearing the com- 
poser. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 


San Antonio, Tex., January 25, 1922,—The Tuesday 
Musical Club, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg life-president, celebrated 
its twentieth anniversary on January 9 with a concert and 
banquet. The members and guests gave the program, but 
instead of their names appearing, they impersonated 
famous artists: Julien Paul Blitz, cellist; Mrs. Alfred 
Duerter, contralto; Roy Wall, baritone; Bertram Simon, 
violinist; Charles Stone, tenor, and Mrs. Fred Jones, 
soprano, took part. The last numbers were done in_cos- 
tume and with as many properties as could be used. Each 
number on the program received prolonged applause. The 
accompanists were Mrs. Julien Paul Blitz, Mrs. Lawrence 
A. Meadows, Mrs. Nat Goldsmith and Walter Dunham. 
The performers were chosen for their talents as musicians, 
as this was a gala occasion. Following the splendid pro- 
gram, addresses were made by John M. Steinfeldt and 
Senator Harry Hertzberg, following a short outline of the 
club’s history by Mrs. Hertzberg, congratulating the club 
on its splendid aims and endeavors, paying just and due 
tribute to its founder, Mrs. Eli Hertzberg. Attention 
was called to the fact that three of the six charter members 
were present—Mrs. Hertzberg, Mrs. Edward Sachs and 
Mrs. A. M. Fischer. Illness prevented a fourth, Mrs. Er- 
nest Rische, from being present. At the conclusion of the 
addresses Nat M. Washer, after praising the indefatigable 
efforts of Mrs. Hertzberg, not only towards the club but 
also towards the symphony orchestra and music in general 
in San Antonio, presented her with two bronze busts—one 
of Beethoven and one of Liszt—as a token of love, esteem, 
and appreciation of the members. Mrs. Hertzberg ac- 
cepted in a few heart-felt words. 


Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
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ATLANTA BEGINS PREPARATIONS FOR 


Atlanta, Ga., February 6, 1922.—The biggest artistic and 
social event of the entire year in Atlanta is the annual 
opera week, which comes in the spring after the season 
has closed at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York, 
and the stars are free to come south. No organization has 
ever made the friends in Atlanta that have been made by 
Gatti-Casazza’s company, and it is always a source of 
great pride to Atlanta when she may welcome these artists. 

Although a complete list of the singers who will appear 
has not as yet been given out, announcement has been made 
of the operas to be sung and a few of the singers are men- 
tioned in the roles which they will sing. Thus it has been 
officially announced that opera week will open April 24, 
with Verdi’s “Ernani,” in which Rosa Ponselle, a great 
favorite in Atlanta, will sing; Tuesday afternoon, April 
25, the ever-popular “Carmen” will be offered and Florence 
Easton will sing in this; the bill for Wednesday has not 
been definitely announced, but Thursday afternoon, April 
27, will be given “L’Oracolo,” the Chinese opera, with 
Antonio Scotti, who numbers his Atlanta friends by hun- 
dreds, and Thursday night, Lucrezia Bori, who sang here 
last season, will be heard in “L’Amore Dei Tre Re,” Mar- 
dones also singing in this opera. Friday Galli-Curci will 
make her first appearance here in opera (although she has 
appeared here a number of times in concerts), when she 
sings in “Traviata.” Saturday matinee will offer “Faust,” 
which proved tremendously popular last season, and Sat- 
urday night there will be “Pagliacci” (Muzio) and “The 
Secret of Suzanne.” Beniamino Gigli, who was to have 
been heard in Atlanta last season, will appear in “Travi- 
ata” and in “Lorelei” on Wednesday. 

The return of so many Atlanta favorites is very gratify- 
ing and the seat sale, which opens on March 6, is being 
eagerly anticipated. The Music Festival Association an- 
nounces that this seat sale will be for season tickets only, 
the single seat ticket sale opening Monday, April 3, and 
continued on through the entire week of opera. Another 
point about this coming event that is gratifying to many 
is that, despite the current business depression and the high 
cost of luxuries, necessities and the like (in the mind of 
Atlantans it’s a little hard to know under which head to 
classify this much cherished musical event—it being both a 
luxury and a necessity in the mind of a loyal Atlantan!), 
is the fact that prices, this season, will be exactly the same 
as last. 

The first mail order received for a season ticket for opera 
week came from a physician in Alabama, who sent a blank 
check, signed, so that his order could be given prompt at- 
tention by filling in the proper amount. 


Notes. 

The Flonzaley Quartet, which appeared in concert at 
Eggleston Memorial Hall on February 4, was heard by a 
critical and most appreciative audience. This is one of the 
concerts sponsored by the Atlanta Music Study Club and 
proved to be one of the most enjoyable of the entire season. 

The Flonzaley Quartet followed, in point of appearance, 
the Kouns Sisters, who sang at Eggleston Hall on Janu- 
ary 28. They proved to be two beautiful young women, 
exquisitely gowned, and with voices so much alike in range 
and quality that their “subtitle,” “the Mirror-Voiced Sing- 
ers,” was quite apt. 

The next musical event of interest will be the appearance 
of John Philip Sousa and his band at the auditorium for 
two performances on February 20. There will be a spe- 
cial matinee, with “bargain prices for children,” and a 
program which features a number of interesting things 
has been arranged. 

The date of February 21 has a bright red mark beside 
it on the Atlanta calendar, because that is the date on which 
Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe will be seen at the Audito- 
rium. She has a large and enthusiastic following in At- 
lanta and her appearance here, judging from the advance 
ticket sale, is going to draw a tremendous audience. 

A concert was given at the Atlanta Theater on February 
3 for the benefit of the Old Woman's Home of this city. 


ANNUAL OPERA WEEK 


Those taking part in the concert were Enrico Leide, mu- 
sical director of the Howard Theater's symphony orches 
tra; A. W. Browning, Charles Gesser, both members of the 
Howard Orchestra; J. Foster Barnes, a pupil of Mr. 
Leide; Mrs. Frank Marsh and Alton O’Steen 

In connection with a special musical service at the Centra! 
Congregational Church on February 5, the 137th Psalm, 
as arranged by Liszt, was presented by a group of young 
people of the church as a cantata, with soprano solo, violin, 
piano and organ. Those taking part were: Conductor, Dr 
Kurt Mueller; violin, Mrs, Morgan Stephens; piano, Dor 
othy Scott; organ, Frances Coleman. 

Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., city organist, offered an un 
usually fine concert on February 5 at the City Auditorium 
Among his numbers were sonata in A minor, Borowski; 
canzona (dedicated to Mr. Sheldon), Frysinger; “A 
Cloister Scene,” Mason; andante (“Symphonie Pathe 


tique”’), Tschaikowsky ; intermezzo in D flat, Hollins; “War 
March of the Priests,” Mendelssohn (by request). 
One of the most interesting meetings of the Atlanta 


Music Study Club was that at which Mrs, William Claer 
Spiker, who teaches interpretive dancing, gave an_ illus 
trated lecture on “The Evolution of the Dance,” four of 
her advanced pupils doing the illustrations P.G 


Teschner Tas with Philharmonic 


The Philharmonic concert at Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
evening, February 18, marks Mengelberg’s first appearance 
in the Philharmonic’s Saturday evening series. For this 
program he has chosen the “Roman Carnival” of Berlioz, 
Debussy’s three sketches for orchestra, “The Sea” and the 
C major symphony of Schubert 

The Philharmonic will have the assistance of Mme. 
Teschner Tas, violinist, at its performance in Carnegie Hall 
on Sunday afternoon, February 19. She will play the A 
major concerto of Mozart. Bodanzky will conduct the 
concert at the Metropolitan Opera House on February 21, 
Washington's Birthday eve. 

A special Philharmonic box office for the sale of Phil 
harmonic tickets at the Metropolitan Opera House is now 
open for Philharmonic patrons in the Opera House lobby 


Karle Making More Records 


Theo Karle has interrupted his concert tour long enough 
to make a series of new records for the Brunswick Phono 
graph. Although Mr. Karle has recorded enough numbers 
to make up several recital programs, all different, it is said 
that the demand for more disks from this popular young 
American tenor compels his appearance at the recording 
studio constantly. 

In a “record contest” held recently in Los Angeles, Mr. 
Karle’s records won not only first, but also second place. 
Two Irish ballads, “Mother Machree” and “When Irish 
Eyes Are Smiling,” were the songs which, as interpreted 
by Theo Karle, proved most popular with the Los An 
geles audience. ; 


Juliet Arnold Gives Sonata Recital 


Juliet Arnold, who a short time ago gave a recital in 
Town Hall, renewed the same fine impression after her 
sonata program, which took place at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, at which Arthur Lichstein was violinist. Miss 
Arnold is a serious minded musician, capable of visualizing 
music and portraying that vision to others. Mr. Lichistein 
played with a firm, free bow, splendid technic and pure 
intonation. Sonatas by Mozart, Beethoven and Franck 
constituted the program, 


Reviere Sings via Wireless 
_Berta_Reviere scored a success when she sang recently 
via the Westinghouse Radio Wireless. Miss Reviere’s pro- 
gram included four arias and two songs, ending with 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 
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METROPOLITAN REVIVES “ANDRE CHENIER” 
AND GIVES EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE 


Muzio, Gigli, Howard and Danise Head Cast—Galli-Curci Draws Usual Capacity Audiences, Appearing in “The Barber” 


and “Rigoletto”—Muzio Stars in 
“Bohéme” and 


Sevitie,” Feprvuary 6, 

On Monday evening, February 6, the Metropolitan Opera 
House was packed with an enthus.astic audience that came 
forth to hear Galli-Curci as Rosina, a role in which she 

always captivating. Chamlee in this case was the Count 
of Almaviva, and de Luca took the place of Ruffo, who was 
indisposed and unable to appear as Figaro. The perform- 
was a splendid one, the principal artists being in fine 
fettle and each came in for a share of the honors. The 
famous diva sang and acted with charm and spirit, and 
especially in the lesson scene was she enjoyed by her ad- 
mirers. Chamlee in turn revealed his lovely voice and fine 
tyle of singing, while Mardones as Basil.o, both vocally 
and histrionically, added to the merit of the performance. 
Those who were disappointed because of Ruffo’s illness soon 
resigned themselves to the position and were delighted with 
de Luca's capital impersonation of the familiar role. 


“BARBER OF 


ince 


“Loutse,” Fepruary 8, 


On Wednesday evening, February 8, Geraldine Farrar 
repeated her interesting impersonation of the title role of 
Charpentier’s opera, assisted by Orville Harrold as Julian, 
Whitehill as the Father, and Louise Berat as the 
Miss Farrar’s work is too well known to need 
further comment at this time, but it is necessary to say that 
and gave her best to the role. The 
vocal and histrionic efforts and 
applauded her warmly. Harrold and Whitehill, too, came 
1 for their part of the applause, which was well merited 
Others in the cast included Rafaelo Diaz, Laurenti, Ellen 
Dalossy, Mare Tiffany, Mary Mellish, Alice Miriam, Anna 
Roselle, Gladys Axman, Myrtle Schaaf and Marie Sundelius. 
Hasselmans conducted with fine effect 
Fenrvary 9 (MATINEE), 

\t the special matinee of “Boheme” on Thursday after 
noon, February 9, Frances Alda replaced Lucrezia_ Bori, 
whose continued indisposition prevented her from appearing 
in the role of Mimi, Mme, Alda counts this among her 
hest roles and her impersonation of the girl of the Latin 
Quarter admiration, She was in excellent 
the large audience. Mr. 
Gigli a splendid Rudolfo, and others handling their 
familiar parts included Yvonne D'Arle, Scotti, Rothier, etc 
Fesruary 9 (Evenine) 


( larence 


Mother 


m good vo.ce 
audience appreciated her 


he was 


‘Boneme,” 


again arouse d 


voice and was well received by 


Was 
“L’'Amore per Tre Re.” 

A repetition of “L’Amore dei tre re” was given on Thurs- 
day evening, February 9, with Claudia Muzio singing Fiora 
for the’ first time this season. She did some fine work both 
vocally and histrionically, her portrayal of the unhappy hero- 
ine being convincing in its love and tragedy. Martinelli was 
an impassioned Avito; Giuseppe Danise made the most of 
his lines as Manfredo, and Adamo Didur again proved his 


“Love of the Three Kings” and Farrar Again the Heroine of “Louise”— 
“Carmen” Repeated—A Fine Sunday Night Concert 


Smaller roles in the 


worth as the blind King Archibaldo. 
Anthony, 


cast were capably handled by Bada, Paltrinieri, 
Tiffany, Berat and Arden. Moranzoni conducted. 
“RicoLetro,” Fesruary 10. 
Galli-Curci was the particular star at Friday night's per- 
formance of “Rigoletto,” and indeed a fine Gilda she made. 
The audience gave her an ovation at every possible chance 
and especially after her famous second act aria. De Luca 
was a most commendable Rigoletto, and Chamlee, as the 
Duke, also shared in the evening’s honors. Rothier was 
the Sparafucile, Perini the Maddalena, and Moranzoni con- 
ducted, replacing Papi at the last moment. D’Angelo had 
the role of Monterone and Picco the part of Marullo. 
“Anoré Cuenter,” Fepruary 11 (MATINEE). 
Giordano’s melodious, warmly temperamental, and dra- 
matically arresting opera had a welcome revival amidst all 
the very familiar routine of “Aidas,” “Butterflys,” and the 
rest of the regular repertoire at our local temple of operatic 
art. The following was the “Chenier” cast: 
Charles Gerard .Giuseppe Danis: 
Countess de Coigny Kathleen Howard 
Madeleine, her daughter Claudia Muzio 
nO WOR i v0 cs cb coebeestbbeseesseabewentedan Ellen Dalossy 
DEOUEG o.cedcovcetuvedssccess svsbeseye ese Cssaae ane 
The Abbe ; Giordano Paltrinieri 
Andre Chenier.......- Beniamino Gigli 
Major domo Vincenzo Reschiglian 
DEES (a Sn duceccoccscceceasettnes poops vapeeeaebeee Adamo Didur 


A Governmental Spy. Angelo Bada 
Roucher ... .Millo Picco 


An Old Woman. | . Flora Perini 
Fouquier Paolo Ananian 


Dumas jibrep- aon UAs aed Re beheeenedonnhedepamenine Louis D'Angelo 
Schm-dt, a jailer. , Pompilio Malatesta 
‘onductor Roberto Moranzoni, 

Giuseppe Daniee did a full share of the spirited acting 
and ardent singing which helped to project the fervid story 
and music over the footlights so convincingly that the audi- 
ence was stirred to quite unusual manifestations of enthusi- 
asm. The Danise voice had rich quality and that baritone’s 
vocal skill made the most of the opportunities for emotional 
as well as lyrical delivery. Gigli’s tenor tones, seductively 
soft when required and excitingly ringing at moments of 
loud stress, are controlled with rare art by that very in- 
telligent singer, and he gained an individual reception of 
very flattering degree from the pleased auditors. Claudia 
Muzio, with her richly colored organ, her sy mpathetic. man- 
ner of delivery, and her whole-souled participation in the 
elations and woes of the heroine, gave valuable aid to the 
artistic contributions of the evening. Moranzoni put vigor 
and exactness into the rendering of the orchestral score, but 
also he tempered it with taste and flexibility. 

The Giordano music has much elemental sincerity and 
strength, and is filled with imaginative orchestral touches as 
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well as with fecundity in melodic creation. Good to relate, 
the composer moves in ways that are grateful to the ear 
and warming to the emotions, and he wrote his “André 
Chenier,” luckily, at a time when opera was written for 
the voice and orchestra, and not against them. 


“CARMEN,” Fepruaky 11 (Eveninc). 


On Saturday evening, February 11, “Carmen” was re- 
peated at the Metropolitan wth Geraldine Farrar in her 
familiar role, assisted by Martinelli and Whitehill, and 
Marie Sundelius replacing Miss Bori, who was unable to 
sing Micaela owing to cont'nued illness. The performance 
was a spirited one, the principals being in good voice and 
spirits, and the ‘ “sold-out” house rewarded them with long 
and continued applause. 


Sunpay Nicut Concert. 


Despite the terrific downpour, an audience of large size 
attended the concert on Sunday evening, February 12. The 
program opened with a spirited rendition of “Die Meister- 
singer” overture, Wagner, under the baton of Paul Eisler. 
Other orchestral numbers were Bizet's “L’Arlesienne” suite, 
No. 2, “Sounds from the Vienna Woods,” by Strauss. 

Mary Mellish sang charmingly the Micaela aria from 
“Carmen,” and was obliged to respond to an insistent encore. 
Giulio Crimi followed with “E lucevan le stelle,” from 
“Tosca,” and in glorious voice, sang with much warmth; 
as an encore he offered “Ridi Pagliacci,” which gained for 
him more thunderous applause. Victoria Boshko gave 
an excellent account of herself in Liszt’s “Hungarian 
Fantasy,” as well as in her two encore numbers. Other 
soloists were Jeanne Gordon, Augusta Lenska and Louis 
Rozsa, all of whom were enthusiastically applauded and 
deserved to be. 


Aims of the Music Students’ League 


The official aims of the newly formed Music Students’ 
League of New York City are set forth herewith: 

1, To form an organization to promote the general interest of 
the music students of New York City. 

- To hold occasional meetings of the organization for con- 
sideration of such problems as every music student must face. 

3. To hold othr meetings for social diversion and pleasure, 

4. To secure the co-operation of managers and established artists, 

5. To secure the best instruction available and be able to advise 
music students concerning courses, etc., by means of an established 
Information Bureau. 

6. To secure better living conditions for music students, 

7. To enlist the support of patrons of music on behalf of 


worthy and needy students, 
To promote co-operation of existing musical organizations in 


the intercst of students. 
9. To hold occasional public performances by students only. 


All students interested in joining the League, which is 
sponsored by Dr. E. A. Noble, J. Fletcher Shera, Leonard 
Liebling, Emilie Frances Bauer, Walter Kramer and others, 
should send their names as soon as possible to Thelma 
Spear, Secretary, at 605 West 115th Street, New York. 


Hayden Recital Postponed 
Owing to the death of her sister, Ethyl Hayden, soprano, 
has postponed her concert which was to take place in 
Aeolian Hall on February 14 to Friday afternoon, March 10. 
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THIS WORK WILL BE PUBLISHED ABOUT 


RESERVATIONS 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35-39 West 32nd St., New York 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION OF 


CARUSO’S METHOD OF VOICE PRODUCTION 


AN ENTIRELY NEW TREATISE ON THE SCIENTIFIC CULTURE OF THE VOICE EN. 


DORSED BY ENRICO CARUSO. WRITTEN BY P. MARIO MARAFIOTI, 
LARYNGOLOGIST AND MEDICAL ADVISER AT THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


A remarkable work, unquali- 
fiedly endorsed by Caruso him- 
self, expounding an entirely new 
method of natural singing, developed 
and exclusively used by the world’s 
greatest tenor. 


Dr. Marafioti, in addition to being 
Caruso’s vocal physician, adviser and 
close personal friend, represents the 
new scientific professional voice spe- 
cialist. His work in general, and this 
book in particular, is also endorsed 
by such eminent artists as Calve, 
Galli-Curci and Ruffo. 


This book presents seven radically 
new but simple principles which were 
the foundation of Caruso’s singing 
throughout his long and successful 
career. 

There are more than forty illustra- 
tions in the work, comprising color 
plates, x-ray views, etc., including 
many of Caruso. 


Price $3.50, Postpaid 





Deer Dr. Merefioti: 


and pride. 
sbout the humen voice which restore, in scientific form, thé 


fundementel principles of neturel singing, thus giving en in- 
estimedle contribution to the musics] world. 


hee inspired ené guided my ert. 
impressions, let me congretulete you end wieh you the full et- 
teinment of your noble eims for the benefit of future students 


of the ert of singing. 


M.D., FAMOUS 
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Mey 25, 1922. 


I eccept the dedicetion of your book with plesesure 
Through your reseerches you heve disclosed things 


I, myself, heve slweys felt thet something neturel 
Therefore, since I shere your 


Very sincerely yours, 


LES SH 





of copies from the first edition can be made through any music 
or book store in the United States or through the Publishers 


MARCH 15th, 1922 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


MARY GARDEN TRIES “SALOME” AGAIN 


Second Performance Here Draws a Smaller Audience—“Louise” Given Without the Sewing Room Scene—‘Tannhiuser” 
Arouses Much Enthusiasm—lIllness of Schipa Gives Tom Burke a Chance to Score in “Rigoletto”—“The Girl” 
Brings New Ovations for Raisa—“Lucia” Gets Fine Performance 


“TRAVIATA,” FEBRUARY 6. 


meng HR or three somebodies, as a matter of fact 
—was ill Monday, so instead of the promised and long- 
awaited “Love for the Three Oranges” there was a hur- 
ried “Traviata.” Lucky for Miss Garden that she had so 
reliable a cast as Mme. Pareto, Schipa and Schwarz to fall 
back upon. Mme. Pareto confirmed and strengthened the 
impression she made in the same role ten days earlier, on 
the occasion of her New York debut. She is a coloratura 
of the very first rank. Always in the middle of the pitch, 
she tosses off all the fireworks that fall to her with an abso- 
lute lack of effort that is impressive. The voice itself is 
delightful in quality and she makes the most charming pic- 
ture imaginable, especially in the costume of the second act. 
She was a great favorite with the audience. Schipa gave 
the Alfredo with his usual finished art, and Schwarz was 
an impressive Giorgio. The other roles were in competent 
hands. Angelo Ferrari conducted. 
“Louise,” Fesruary 7. 

Charpentier’s “Louise” brought back Mary Garden in one 
of her best roles. In splendid fettle, she surprised her most 
sanguine admirers by the beauty of her singing, especially 
the aria, “Depuis le Jour.” Her portrayal of the role is too 
well known to New York audiences to need comment. As 
ever, it has its excellerit and bad points. Ulysses Lappas 
was heard for the first time here as Julien, and judging 
from the many musical errors committed by the youthful 
Greek tenor, he needs further study of the part to bring 
it to the level of his Dick in “The Girl of the Golden West” 
and of his Canio in “Pagliacci.” As it is, his Julien is 
vocally, as well as histrionically, uneven. George Baklanoff 
was surprisingly good as the Father, and his makeup was 
capital. Marie Claessens was more than satisfactory as 
the Mother. Especial word of praise is due Paul Payan, 
who sang with stunning effects the few lines allotted to the 
Ragpicker. Likewise Nicolay made his small role come out 
effectively. Due to the illness of Octave Dua, the role of 
the Noctambulist was entrusted to the reliable Desire De- 
frere, and also due to the indisposition of Mojica, the King 
of the Revels was sung by Theodore Ritch, who acquitted 
himself very creditably. 

It was a pity that the Sewing Shop episode was omitted, 
as this scene is one of the most interesting in the opera. 
It was explained that the same scene was omitted in Paris, 
as during the war all the machines were mobilized. This 
lame excuse on the part of the management hardly is believ- 
able, inasmuch as only one machine is used, and the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company is still doing mighty well. It 
might be that this scene was not presented because lack of 
rehearsals made the omission imperative, for even though 
the sewing shop girls were still named in the program, only 
a few, so it is said, knew their roles. Gabriel Grovslez, the 
new French conductor, had his forces under good control, 
and with his orchestra gave excellent support to the singers. 

“TANNHAUSER,” FEBRUARY 8, 

As the niece of the Landgraye in Wagner's romantic 
opera, Rosa Raisa carried herself with becoming dignity 
and authority, and as the saintly and appealing heroine whom 
the character represents, she expressed tenderness and sweet- 
ness in her acting. It is a role in which one easily might ap- 
pear cold or too little actuated by human impulse, but Mme. 
Raisa found exactly the proper balance between the various 
elements represented in the part. Vocally she was impressive 
in the highest degree, her tones ringing clear and true, her 
delivery being full of temperamental drive and yet under 
utmost artistic control, and her style and phrasing, in the 
Wagnerian manner, leaving nothing to be desired. She 
scored a truly inspiring triumph with the audience. 

Richard Schubert was the Tannhauser of the occasion, and 
revealed in his performance all those qualifications which 
have been made the subject of previous comment in the col- 
umns of this paper, and which need no further discussion or 
amplification at this time. Joseph Schwarz, the Wolfram, 
was in a role which he adorns admirably, as was to be ex 
pected, and he put into it a wealth of warm expressiveness, 
musical understanding and vocal beauty. Others in the cast 
were Edouard Cotreuil, Theodore Ritch, William Beck, 
Octave Dua, Constantin Nicolay, Cyrena Van Gordon (a 
most bewitching and vocally alluring Venus), and Jeanne 
Dusseau. Angelo Ferrari conducted. 


“RIGOLETTO,” FEBRUARY 9, 


It looked for a time as if the Chicago repertory would 
have another overturn on account of the illness of Tito 
Schipa, who was to sing the Duke in “Rigoletto,” but Tom 
Burke, unattached, was hastily drafted and a fine perform- 
ance of the role he gave, too, proving that his unfortunate 
experience of last season was due to the impolitic way in 
which he was introduced to America and in no way to his 
own lack of ability. Burke’s voice, light and agreeable, w.th 
a lot of vitality, was in splendid shape and he handled it 
with greatest ease and assurance. The audience liked him 
from the start. “Questa o quella” went smoothly, the duet 
in the second act was full of vigor, and after “Donna e 
mobile” the show had to stop until the audience tired of 
applauding. Burke’s unexpected debut was a most distinct 
success and must have been a great satisfaction to himself 
as well as his hearers. Edith Mason was the Gilda. It is 
a long time since such vocal opulence and beauty has graced 
the role in New York. Verdi prevents Baklanoff from 
forcing the title role and in consequence he sings better 
than in most roles. His acting is thoroughly dramatic, 
although his huge figure scarcely suggests the hunchback 
jester. Lazzari was a deep-voiced Sparafucile, and Irene 
Pavloska made a sprightly Maddelena. Polacco brought out 
every beauty of the classic, if venerable, score. All in all 
it was a distinctly notable performance. 


“SALOME,” Fesruary 10. 


The repetition of Strauss’ opera brought no features that 
departed in any way from the previous production. Again 
Mary Garden did the leading role with a prodigivus expendi- 
ture of physical energy and an adequate degree of agreeable 
singing. franne once more was a sonorous Johanaan, 
yo artin voiced and acted Herod in a competent even if 
not remarkable manner. Giorgio Polacco was a host within 


himself as the conductor, Every detail of the score was 
under his control and he made the orchestra tell its wonder- 
ful story with graphic force and eloquent touches of color, 
accents and dynamics. He received and deserved an ovation. 


“Tue Girt or tHE GotpEN West,” Fesruary 11 
(Matinee). 

Once again Raisa proved her remarkable talent, both as 
singer and actress, in “The Girl of the Golden West,” re- 
peated February 11 to a crowded house. Such singing and 
acting is indeed a luxury nowadays; she was superb. The 
Greek tenor, Ulysses Lappas, was the Mr. Johnson (he 
seemed to be suffering a wee bit from a cold), and Rimini 
the Sheriff, indeed one of his best roles. Polacco was again 
at the conductor’s desk and shared in the honors of the 
evening. 

“Lucia pt LAMMERMOOR,” Fesruary 11 (Eyentnc). 

The Chicago Opera presented “Lucia” for the first time 
this season at the Manhattan Opera House on Saturday 
evening, February 11. It was a splendid performance as 
would be supposed with two such sterling artists as Graziella 
Pareto, in the title role, and Tito Schipa, as Edgar, assisted 
by Vincente Ballester as Lord Ashton, Jose Mojica as Lord 
Bucklaw, Constantin Nicolay as Raymonde, and Oliviero as 
Captain of the Guards. 


Mme. Pareto sang her lines beautifully, with a tonal - 


quality of such a sweet and clear quality as to arouse her 
hearers to much applause. In appearance and action she 
was also most satisfactory. Mr. Schipa must count the 
role of Edgar among his best for in it he reveals his ex- 
cellent voice and his refined style of singing—the fast dying 
out old Italian way, flowing and lovely legato. His acting, 
particularly in the last scene, was very impressive. He, too, 
came in for his share of the honors. Cimini at the con- 
ductor’s stand, did his best, making the performance the 
worth-while one that it was. 


Rose Florence’s New York Debut February 21 

Rose Florence, who will make her first appearance in 
New York at Aeolian Hall on Tuesday afternoon, February 
21, began her musical career as a harpist at the age of 
eleven. She had a sister who was studying voice, so her 
mother and father decided that the younger daughter should 
take up the harp. However, this instruction did not appeal 
to her nearly so much as singing, but she studied it until 
she was sixteen or seventeen years old, practicing diligently 
three hours a day. She used to rise a half an hour earlier 
each day so as to have her lesson before going to school. 
Finally little Rose Florence took matters into her own 
hands and also began the study of voice. 
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Her success last year abroad, particularly in Paris, there- 
fore must have been gratifying to Rose Florence to know 





ROSE FLORENCH, 
at the age of ten, when she appeared as Queen Esther in 
the cantata of that name and made an excellent impression 
with her audience, along with some eighty little girls, under 
the direction of Mra. R. W. Bland, (Siegel, Cooper & Co 
photo, Chicago.) 


that she had not made a mistake in changing her art 
Owing to this European success her New York debut is 
awaited with interest 


Current Engagements for Reviere 
Berta Reviere, the soprano, was soloist with the Minneap 
olis Symphony Orchestra on February 5 Three of her 
recent and forthcoming dates are February 10, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; February 16, Hotel Astor, New York; February 23, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, singing for the Emma Willard 
Association 
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DALLAS MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 


Dallas, Tex., January 24, 1922.—Carolina Lazzari made 
her third annual visit to Dallas, where she is always a 
favorite. She appeared as the first artist on the Morning 
Musical course of Harriet Bacon MacDonald, November 7. 
The series of musicals given in the Palm Garden of the 
Adolphus Hotel is an innovation for Dallas, and has met 
with splendid support. Miss Lazzari, in a program of old 
classic songs, modern French and an interesting group of 
English and American songs, delighted her hearers with 
her simplicity and lack of affectation, which combined with 
her genuine artistry make her the pleasing singer that she is. 


Louis Graveure at Seconn MorninG MUSICAL, 


Graveure gave a song recital of much interest on De- 
cember 6. This was his second appearance in Dallas. 
After the great success here last year, he was immediately 
re-engaged by Mrs. MacDonald for her hotel concerts and 
he was welcomed with much enthusiasm. His numbers con- 
sisted mostly of operatic arias and songs in English. Roger 
Deming accompanied the baritone, and was enjoyable in 
two piano solos 
Junta CLaussen AND Mitprep Dittine 1 Jomnt RecrtAt. 


The first of the A. Harris concert series brought Julia 
Claussen and Mildred Dilling on December 2, at the Fair 
Park Coliseum. Mme. Claussens’ rich voice was heard 
to advantage in “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” from 
“Samson and Delila,” Schubert's “Erl King,” Rabey’s “Tes 
Yeux,” Gounod’s “Ave Maria” (with harp accompaniment 
played by Miss Dilling). Miss Dilling’s part of the pro- 
gram comprised the “Impromptu Caprice,” by Pierne; some 
Krench folk songs, transcribed for the harp; Cady’s “Danse 
Oriental.” A concert harpist is so seldom heard that it 
was a treat for the audience, which enjoyed all of Miss 
Dilling’s numbers 

Avperto/ Satvi Aso Devicnts. 


Alberto Salvi was presented to Dallas by the Schubert 
Choral Club and repeated his great success of last year. 
His exacting program included Zabel’s “Allegro,” Chopin’s 
“Fantasie Impromptu,” “The Fountain” by Debussy, Grieg’s 
“To Spring,” other Norwegian numbers and several com- 
positions of his own, all played with finished artistry. An 
interesting part of the program was a group of selections 
of choral numbers given by the Schubert Club, an organi- 
zation of women’s voices, which does some excellent en- 
semble work under the direction of Julius Albert Jahn. 


Eigut Victor Artists ENTERTAIN. 


The annual concert of eight popular artists of the Victor 
lalking Machine Company attracted a large crowd recently 
at the Fair Park Coliseum. The Victor singers were Billy 
Murray, Frank Croxton, Henry Burr, Alexander Camp- 
bell and John Meyer. Then there was Fred Van Epps, 
with his banjo solos, and Frank Banta, accompanist, who 
also played piano solos which were enthusiastically received. 
Each artist was heartily encored. 

Sousa’s Bann, 

Sousa’s Band, always popular, came to Dallas for an 
evening concert on January 18, under the Mason Mac- 
Donald management, and drew a good audience which 
greatly enjoyed the stirring music of the famous band, 
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under the baton of its justly famous leader, John Philip 
Sousa, 
MIppLeTon AND Raprotp 1n Joint ReciTAL. 

On January 20, Arthur Middleton and Marie Rappold 
appeared in joint recital, with the Dallas Male Chorus. 
Mme. Rappold’s numbers consisted of operatic selections, 
while Mr. Middleton’s part of the program consisted of 
oratorio arias for which he is noted, an ensemble number 
with the male chorus, and some songs in a lighter vein. 
His beautiful quality of voice and splendid control was a 
delight to hear. The Dallas Male Chorus, consisting of 
ninety-five voices, which are directed this season by Paul 
Van Katwijk, did some exceptionally fine chorus work. 
Mr. Middleton enthusiastically praised the male chorus, 
saying that it was one of the largest organizations of its 
kind in the United States, with only two or three exceeding 
it in size and interest. Viola Beck accompanied the chorus, 
The accompanist for the artists was Stuart Wille, who is 
always satisfying. 

Neti AND Sara Kouns CuarmM AvupbIENCE AT THIRD 
ApotpHus Morninc Musica, 

On January 24, Mrs. MacDonald presented for the first 
time Nellie and Sara Kouns, who proved an instantaneous 
success. The two fresh young voices, of lovely quality, 
blended beautifully in the several duet numbers which they 
gave, and each in solo work was charming. Mendelssohn's 
“Farewell Song of the Birds of Passage” was their opening 
number, followed by the aria from Mozart's “Figaro’s Wed- 
ding.” French, English and Italian songs were given by 
both, and several encores were demanded. Mrs. Frederick 
Ingram, of Dallas, played artistic accompaniments for the 
two singers, 

RACHMANINOFF’S RECITAL, 

Rachmaninoff gave a recital of piano music in the Coli- 
seum on January 17, which brought music lovers from many 
nearby cities, making it one of the largest audiences seen 
here this season. His program complete was as follows: 
“Pathetique” sonata, Beethoven; “Invitation to the Dance,” 
Weber-Tausig; ballade, mazurka, nocturne, valse and the 
great op. 53 polonaise, all from Chopin. His own prelude 
in C sharp minor, and polka to W. R., and etude of Doh- 
nanyi, and “Tarantella” of “Liszt. 

This concert was one of a series being given by the 
A. Harris Mercantile Company jointly with Mrs. Mason 
and Mrs. MacDonald. On the course are Titta Ruffo in 
February; the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra with Rudolph 
Ganz conducting and also appearing as piano soloist with 
the orchestra, in March, and Margaret Matzenauer, in April. 

R. H. D, 


Virginia Rea Resumes Concerts 


After a short vacation following her recent concert tour 
of the Southwest, Virginia Rea, the young coloratura so- 
prano, resumed her recitals with a concert in Cumberland, 
Md., on February 15. 


Milan Lusk in Recital 
Milan Lusk, violinist, gave a recital in the studio of J. 
Philip Schmand, at Hotel Des Artistes, New York, on 
January 26. The recital was for the benefit of the Fort 
Valley High and Industrial School, at Fort Valley, Ga. 
Mr. Lusk opened his program with Vieuxtemps’ concerto 
in D minor, op. 31, and later played “Humoresque,” Kocian; 
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CURRENT MUSICAL PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


M. ipts are submitted at the risk of the composer 
The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 
department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
ma apply directly for further ‘ormation.— 
tor’s Note.] 





Mrs, F., S. oaliige- Sane for a string quartet. 

Contest ends April 15. Hugo Kortschak, Institute of 

Musical Art, 120 Claremont avenue, New York City. 

— Burnett Tuthill, 185 Madison avenue, New 
ork. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs—$1,000 
for a lyric-dance-drama ($400 for the libretto and 
$600 for the composer). Libretto to be in hands of 
judges May 15; completed work in hands of judges 
December 15. Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, chairman 
Composition Committee, Room 201, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. $500 (prize offered by 
Mrs. F. A. Seiberling) for a chamber music com- 
position for oboe, flute, violin, piano and two voices. 
Ella May Smith, 60 Jefferson avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

The National American Music Festival—$3,800 in 
contest prizes at the 1922 festival to be held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 2 to 7. A. A. Van de Mark, American 
Music Festival, 223 Delaware avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
nual stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Competition ends 
March 1. Executive Secretary, American Academy 
in Rome, 101 Park avenue, New York. 

Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three scholar- 
as 624 South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 

aylor College—Scholarships ranging in value from 
$105 to $225 for high school students only. Contest 
ends in the spring. Baylor College, Belton, Tex. 

New York School of Music and Arts—Ralfe Leech 
Sterner offers scholarship to voice student and Fred- 
erick Riesberg offers scholarship to piano student. 
New York School of Music and Arts, 150 Riverside 
Drive, New York. 











“Le Desir,” Lusk; “Spanish Dance,” Sarasate; a transcrip- 
tion by Mr. Lusk of the sextet from Smetana’s “The Bar- 
tered Bride,” as well as “Bohemian Fantasy” by Smetana. 
His artistic playing won sincere applause. Mr. Lusk’s 
composition, “Le Desir,” received a veritable ovation. It 
is a work of especial melodic beauty and very appealing. 
In addition to the long and trying program, the concert- 
giver was obliged to render several encores. 

Mme. Ludmila Vojackova-Wetche accompanied sym- 
pathetically. 
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JOHN STEEL, 
American tenor, was entertained several weeks ago in the 
Hub City by Governor Cox and Mayor Peters, with whom 
he is shown in the accompanying photograph. At the re- 
quest of these officials Mr. Steel sang at the Children’s Hos- 
pital and also at the Soldiers’ Hospital. (Boston Advertiser 
photo.) 


METROPOLITAN FOLK AT ROSA PONSELLE’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 
Rosa Ponselle had a birthday party a short time ago at which her friends and fellow artists had a very good time, Rosa 
is one of those lucky artists who can still tell which birthday it was. This one was only number twenty-siv. In the 
large picture, from left to right, are Giovanni Martinelli, Mario Laurenti, Agnaldo Agnini, Giuseppe de Luca, Rosa Pon 
xelle, Giovanni Martino, Yvonne D’Arle, Titta Ruffo, Gennaro Papi and Roberto Moranzoni. The smaller picture shows, 
left to right, Maestro Romano Romani, Miss Ponselle, Samuel Geneen, head of National Concerts, Inec., her managers, 
and her sister, Carmela Ponselle, also a singer. (Keystone View Company photo.) 


GIACOMO RIMINI, 


as the Sheriff in “The Girl of the Golden West.” (Under- 
wood & Underwood photo.) 


ETHELYNDE SMITH IN CALIFORNIA 
In one of the accompanying snapshots Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano, is photographed with William Conrad 
Mills, director of the Lyric Club and manager of the 
Philharmonic Course at Long Beach. The other pic- 
ture was taken at Pasadena and shows Miss Smith with 
Gertrude Ross, the composer. Mrs, Ross has dedicated 
two of her songs to the soprano—"‘The Open Road” 
and “The Goblins.” 








CECIL ARDEN, 
soprano, has been engaged for a recital at the 
Woman's Club of Maplewood, February 20, and 
appearances in Iluntaville, Ala., and Memphis, 
Tenn., on March 19 and 20 March 9, Miss 
Arden will sing in Ridgewood, N, J. 


ROSA RAISA, 
: a i a os called “‘the world’s greatest dramatic soprano,” is at the 
jTHE ATTRACTIVE PARIS STUDIO OF MRS. ROBINSON DUFF , : : present time scoring tremendous successes with the Chicago 


The accompanying photograph was taken last summer and shows the well Opera Association at the Manhattan Opera House, Neu 
' ; York. 


known vocal teacher at the piano in her spacious Parig studio. During the 
warm months last year many afternoon musicales were given there with 
great success before distinguished audiences, Povla Frijsh, the Danish 
soprano, one of the Robinson Duff artists, was unusually well liked at 
these recitals. At the present time Mrs. Robinson Duff is conducting a 
large class of vocal students in New York. Mary McCormic, one of her 
artists, recently made her debut with the Chicago Opera Association. 


Raisa is one of the very few artists belonging to 
that company whose drawing power has been attested at 
the bow office of the Manhattan during the present season, 
packed houses greeting her whenever she sings either Mali- 
ella in the “Jewels,” Blizabeth in “Tannhaiser,” Minnie in 
the “Girl of the Golden West,” or any other role in her 
large repertory. 
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“A SINGER’S STRUGGLE IN A SINFUL CITY,” A VERY 
LIGHT OPERA, AMUSES LARGE CHICAGO AUDIENCE 


Clever Skit by Clarke, Sturkow-Ryder, and Lester Well Given with Four Critics in the Cast—Rachmaninoff Crowds 
Auditorium Again and Is Given an Ovation—Prihoda Likewise Scores Brilliant Success—Edith Bennett, Ralph 
Michaelis and Margaret Weiland, Ethel Jones and William Hill Give Programs—Hanna Butler Sings 
Beach Songs—Dumesnil and Delamarter’s Solo Choir Give Benefit—Bush Conservatory Symphony 
Orchestra Conducted by Czerwonky—Two New Teachers for Chicago Musical College 
Summer Master School—Claire Dux Soloist with Symphony Orchestra 


Chicago, Ul, February 11, 1922.—Among the few recital- 
ists whose drawing power is such that they can fill the vast 
auditorium every time they appear in Chicago, there is but 
one pianist—Rachmaninoff. F. Wight Neumann presented 
this great artist Sunday afternoon, February 5, before an 
audience whose enthusiasm 
khew no bounds. Before the 
afternoon was over Rachman- 
inoft had doubled his program, 
such was the demand for ex- 
tras. Nor were they content 
when the big Russian responded 
for the fifth encore at the close 
of the program with his im- 
perishable C sharp minor pre- 
lude. Even after that there 
was still another number added. 
One need not go into detail as 
to Rachmaninoff's pianism—he 
is a big musical personality, a 
great artist whom it is a privi- 
lege to hear. He played a Han- 
del “Aria with Variations,” 
Beethoven's “Sonata  Pathe- 
tique,” the Weber-Tausig “In- 
vitation to the Dance,” Cho- 

EDGAR A, NELSON, _ pin's “Barcarolle,” “Valse” and 
Conductor of the Chicago “Poionaise;” also “Three Fairy 

Evening Club Choir. Stories,” by Nicholas Medtner, 

his own “Etude Tableau,” 
B flat major prelude and his own arrangement of 
and the Liszt second rhapsody with his 





“Daisies,” 

a Bizet “Minuet” 

own cadenza 
Prinopa SHows REMARKABLE IMPROVEMENT. 

Vasa Prihoda, Hungarian violinist, played a return en- 
gagement at Kimball Hall on the same afternoon and thor- 
oughly convinced a large audience of his superlative art in 
a program, together with numerous encores, which ran 
the gamut of all classics of composition, doubly discount- 
ing his previous efforts here. This young artist possesses 
all there is in equipment and delivers all there is in his 
violin Largely endowed with temperament, with an over- 
whelming force of personality, he pours out his heart and 
soul with deep feeling as occasion demands. His tone is 
iarge, round, smooth and mellow and his technic faultless, 
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has speed and superabundance of color. In fact, it would 
take too much space to do him full justice, but suffice it to 
say that there is never a moment when he is not the ideal 
artist in the accentuated delivery of mature, warm tone. 
His reception after the “Kreutzer” sonata and throughout 
the concert was wildly enthusiastic, and in the end reached 
the proportion of a tremendous ovation to which he re- 
sponded and played six numbers in addition to those punc- 
tuating his performance. 
F, Wicut NeuMANN Presents Epita Bennett. 

Edith Bennett, soprano, was presented by F. Wight Neu- 
mann on the same Sunday afternoon at Cohan’s Grand 
Opera House to an appreciative audience. There were 
several groups of Italian and English songs calculated to 
display the beauty if not the limitations of her organ. 
She brings a pleasing personality, with conclusive evidence 
of musical erudition, and sang the program with clearness 
of diction and every indication of artistry. 

Cuicaco Vio_tnist Hearn. 

Another recital given on Sunday afternoon, February 5, 
under F, Wight Neumann's banner, was that which Ral h 
Michaelis, violinist, presented at the Playhouse, with the 
assistance of Margaret Weiland, pianist. In the Vieux: 
temps D minor concerto, which was all this writer was 
able to hear, the young violinist gave evidence of violin 
playing that was sincere and excellent as to technic and 
musicianship and skill. He was ably seconded at the piano 
by Margaret Weiland, a young and gifted artist, who 
proved herself a splendid support. Both artists were most 
heartiliy applauded by a very large and delighted audience. 

Hanna Butter Sincs Beacn’s Soncs To Composer’s 

ACCOMPANIMENTS., 

At the Cordon Club's reception for Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
on Monday evening, Hanna Butler, sang some of Mrs. 
Beach’s songs at the request of the composer, who accom- 
panied the popular Chicago soprano. Whether it was be- 
cause she was singing on the spur of the moment—unex- 
pe vectedly and thus without a moment's preparation—Mrs. 
3utler sang as she has never sung before, her voice ringing 
clear and true and delivering the Beach message to per- 
fection. Not only did she charm her listeners, but she 
pleased greatly the composer as well, who was loud in her 
praise for this gifted artist. Mrs. Butler sang “Ah, Love 
but a Day” and “The Year’s at the Spring” and so well 
were they liked that she was compelled by insistent plau- 
dits to repeat the latter number, at the close of which an 
ovation was accorded her. Mrs. Beach played several of 
her piano selections, thus making it altogether a most en- 
joyable evening. 

Erne. Jones to pe Hearp 1N Jornt REcITAL. 

Chicago musicians and music lovers are interested in the 
announcement that Ethel Jones, mezzo, and William Grif- 
fith Hill, pianist, will be heard at the Playhouse on Feb- 
ruary 19. Miss Jones, whose first Chicago recital is still 
recalled as one of the most attractive and successful heard 
here, has enjoyed a much deserved popularity. This is due 
in part to her personal charm and sincerity as well as to 
her unusual voice and artistry. True to her established 
reputation, she is featuring new songs at this appearance, 
having added some of the choicest of the French and Rus- 
sian to a repertory already remarkable for the large num- 
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KENNETH BRADLEY, 
President of the Bush Conservatory. 


ber of unusual songs which Miss Jones always manages to 
seek out. 

Mr. Hill brings an unusual quality to his work due to a 
very broad education plus musical training of the highest 
type to which he devoted himself entirely or several years. 
Before returning home from service he went to Paris and 
spent several months in study with noted teachers there. 
He holds degrees—chemistry and modern languages—from 
the University of Illinois and Science from Drake Univer- 
sity. 

DuMeEsNIL AND DeLAMarteR’s Soto CuHoir Give Benerirt. 

For the benefit of its free lecture fund, the Alliance 
Francaise arranged an enjoyable concert at the Drake Hotel 
ballroom, Tuesday evening, February 7, enlisting the 
services of Maurice Dumesnil, the prominent French 
pianist, and Eric Delamarter’s excellent Chicago Solo Choir. 
At this their third public appearance this splendid body 
of singers did itself as well as its fine conductor proud by 
the admirable singing it set forth on this occasion, which 
gained high favor with the large and discriminating 
audience on hand, They rendered charmingly a group of 
“Provencal Carols” by Saboly, Bantock’s “O, What a 
Lovely Magic,” Delamarter’s “A June Moonrise,” Edward 
Moore’s “Crabbed Age and Youth” and “Take, O Take 
Those Lips Away,” and Debussy’s “Trois Chansons de 
Charles d’Orleans.” Most artistically and skillfully were 
Dumesnil’s selections rendered by this splendid pianist with 
the refinement .and delicacy of tone and admirable technical 
finish, which are salient pees in his piano playing. He 
offered a group of French by Albeniz, Granados, Grovlez 
and Debussy, a group of four Chopin, and numbers by Vuil- 
lemin, Ornstein and Liszt. He scored heavily and had to 
respond to several encores. 

Cuicaco Artists’ AssociaTION’s FROLIC. 

For its secénd annual frolic and dance the Chicago 
Artists’ Association presented a clever skit called “Stock- 
yards Sally,” or “A Singer’s Struggle in a Sinful City,” 
words and lyrics by Edward Clarke and music by Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder and William Lester. Members of the as- 
sociation made up the cast, which included among others 
four reporters representing four musical papers. The show 
went off well and was immensely enjoyed by a crowded 
house. The proceeds went to the Association’s Junior 
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Scholarship Fund. The dance followed the “very light 
opera.” 
CotumBia ScHoot Notes. 

The mid-season series of concerts in the school recital 
hall will be given every Thursday night for the balance of 
the year. On Thursday night, February 9, pupils of Walter 
Spry, George Nelson Holt, Clare Osborne Reed, Ludwig 
Becker, Gertrude H. Murdough and Louise St. John 
Westervelt appeared. Irene Hosking, a graduate of the 
Public School Music department, has been appointed super- 
visor of music at McKeesport, Pa., and has reported there 
for duty. 

The Spry Scolari, an organization composed entirely of 
present and past pupils of Walter Spry, held its regular 
meeting in the school last week, The program was given 
by several of the members studying with Mr. Spry. 

A recital was given February 9 in the Playhouse by two 
members of the faculty—Ethel Jones, mezzo, and William 
G. Hill, pianist. 

A Studio Tea was given by Olive Kriebs, in the director’s 
room, on February 4, A short program was given by her 
piano pupils. Genevieve Osborne, who is studying voice 
with Lillian Price, sang a group of songs. 

The semi-monthly studio program of Louise St. John 
Westervelt took place in the school on January 28. The 
program was given by Elizabeth Houston, contralto, and 
Georgia Herlocker, soprano. 


Two New Teacuers ror Cuicaco Musicat CoLLecr 
SumMMeER MAsTeER SCHOOL. 

Two new teachers have just been engaged for the Chicago 
Musical College Summer Master School. Victor Kuzdo 
and Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop are distinguished rep- 
resentatives of their respective fields. Victor Kuzdo is 
widely known in the east as one of the principal exponents 
of Prof. Leopold Auer’s teaching. His success as a violin 
instructor in New York has been of énviable kind and that 
and the unqualified endorsement of his work by Prof. Auer 
will cause many violinists in the middle west to flock to his 
studio in the Chicago Musical College this summer. 

Mme. Bishop, who has been living for some time in 
California, will also officiate as guest teacher at the college. 
Equally famous as instructor and as singer, she has been 
in great demand in the west, and the news of her coming 
to Chicago will certainly be of interest to the numerous 
students ‘who availed themselves of her skill during her 
residence in Chicago. 


Busn Conservatory SyMPHONY OrcHESTRA CONDUCTED 
BY CZERWONKY. 


March 21 will see the launching of another great new 
educational activity ef the Bush Conservatory, Chicago, in 
the concert given at Orchestra Hall by the Symphony Train- 
ing School Orchestra of the institution, under the capable 
direction of Richard Czerwonky. The creation of an or- 
chestral training school has long been an ideal of President 
Bradley. In Richard Czerwonky, the violinist, conductor 
and composer, he has found the musician of mature art and 
skill and the conductor necessary to get results. Mr, Czer- 
wonky and Mr. Bradley are both enthusiasts on the need for 
training young American musicians to fill in future years 
the stands of all the great symphony orchestras of the 
United States. 

“There is in America quite as much fine musical talent 
as there is in Europe,” said Mr. Bradley to a representative 
of the Musica Courter, “but the managers of the American 
symphony orchestras have to find their players in Europe 
just because Americans are always seeking the solo instru- 
ments and ignoring the orchestral instruments in choosing 
their professions. 

“We need these instruments, and with the openings right 
at hand and the chance to make good money in the sym- 
phony positions, nine Americans out of ten will take up 
the violin or piano, where they have to be Kreislers and 
Rachmaninoffs to make good, when they would be wiser to 
study the flute or oboe or French horn. Wiser, because 
they can attain success so much sooner, and realize their 
ambition to become stable elements in American music. 

“But you must not only have players but orchestras in 
which they can get experience before you have the finished 
orchestral player that the managers seek. This is the object 
of the Symphony Training School Orchestra of the Bush 
Conservatory. It is not in any sense the ordinary school 
orchestra. It is a professional organization, rehearsed by 
Mr. Czerwonky in regular symphony repertoire, and as a 
professional organization it will appear. In fact, many of 
the players are the younger professional musicians of the 
city, who hope to rise above that work and get symphony 
positions as soon as they are ready. 

“It is inspiring to train these young people, and the public 
is going to be surprised at the excellence of the program we 
are preparing for the Orchestra Hall concert. It is out of 
material such as we have that the managers are going to 
look for men to fill their positions, already three of our 
men have been offered and accepted positions at good salaries 
in the big symphonies of the country.” 


Crarre Dux CHARMS AS ORCHESTRA SOLOIST. 


“What a superb concert artist Claire Dux is!” was the 
byword of the orchestra patrons this week, when the 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Association appeared as 
soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, on the 
eighteenth program. Appearing several times during the 
course of the program this gifted singer scored a decided 
hit through the exquisite beauty of her voice, song and 
art, to say nothing of her fascinating personality. When 
her lovely soprano voice of golden quality is given full 
sway with but a delicate orchestral accompaniment it 
pours forth in golden tones of sheer delicacy, exquisite- 
ness, beautiful color and finish. First Miss Dux sang 
two Mozart arias—“Ruhe sanft” from “Zaide” and 
“L’Amero, saro sostante” from “Il Re Pastore”—winning 
instant success. After the intermission she delivered in 
the same splendid fashion Weingartner’s “Liebesfeier,” 
Humperdinck’s “Wiegenlied” and Strauss’ “Morgen” and 
“Standchen,” after which the auditors were loath to let 
her go. Delicate indeed was the orchestra accompaniment 
for the singer, as Conductor Stock, aware of the light 
quality of Miss Dux’s organ, kept his orchestra under 


restraint at all times, never allowing it to overshadow the 
singer. In the purely orchestral numbers Stock’s mu- 
sicians gave splendid account of themselves, beginning 
with the overture to Spohr’s “Jessonda,” through the Saint- 
Saéns C minor symphony, to a new symphonic poem, “Eve” 
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(which had first hearing), by Mraczek, and to Strauss’ 
“Don Juan,” as a closing number. The Mraczek work is 
written along modern lines, noisy and at times melodious 
and colorful in its shifting moods. 


Sunpay Eventnc Crus Concert a TrrumpH For EnGar 
NELSON. 

A very enjoyable concert was the outcome of Wednesday 
evening, February 7, at Orchestra Hall, when the Chicago 
Evening Club Choir of one hundred voices, with Edgar A. 
Nelson (conductor), Jessie Christian (soprano) and Joseph 
Bonnet (organist) as soloists, appeared before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. It would seem that Edgar Nelson was 
the central figure in this array of talent, as the choir’s excel- 
lent singing was developed to its present status by him, and 
his conductorship demonstrated beyond doubt his perfect 
mastery and musical instillation. He has attained adhe- 
siveness to a marked extent and has inculcated the sense of 
pitch so that with or without accompaniment they are never 
off the key. Their quick response, delicacy of shading, bal- 
ance and all points necessary to fine ensemble work proved 
Mr. Nelson’s firm control at all times and therefore un- 
stinted praise must be accorded both. All the chorals were 
well delivered, particularly “Praise Ye the Lord” (Randeg- 
ger), “Pilgrims’ Chorus” (Wagner), and “Great Is Jehovah” 
(Schubert), which closed the program, all of whch 
brought out the resources of this body in bold relief. 

Miss Christian, coloratura soprano, was adequate in the 
obligato work in several numbers with the choir. In her 
solo, “The Bell Song” from “Lakme,” she distinguished 
herself and was so enthusiastically applauded as to neces- 
sitate the adding of encores. Joseph Bonnet, that master 
of the organ, again demonstrated the power and resources 
of the instrument in the several groups played by him. 
Mr. Bonnet’s playing has been reviewed many times before 
and the same things heretofore said are deserving of repe- 
tition. All of his renditions proclaimed his position in the 
organ world and this last effort reaffirms every statement 
uttered in his favor. He was a great feature of this con- 
cert. A profound musician, a master of Bach, the rendi- 
tion of whose fantasie and fugue in G minor revealed many 
true beauties of this composition, and his handling of the 
toccata (fifth symphony) by Widor showed him in another 
vein—quite as alluring if not more so, while his own com- 
position “Rhapsodie Catalane”—introducing a pedal cad- 
enza—served to bring out his great and difficult pedal work 
which transcends in point of technic and speed. 


CLARA CLEMENS IN RECITAL. 


In a well balanced and interesting —— of songs 
Clara Clemens made her reappearance in Chicago Thurs- 
day afternoon, February 9, at the Playhouse, after an ab- 
sence of two years. Mme. Clemens, who is the daughter of 
Mark Twain and the wife of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, was lis- 
tened to by a large audience, which applauded enthusias- 
tically everything she did. The program began with a group 
of six Wolf songs (sung in English), followed by two 
Strauss numbers, Loewe’s “Edward,” a French group 


* (Garat, Chausson, Perilhon, Dupare and Bizet), two from 


the pen of her illustrious husband—“Farewell” and “Near 
to Thee”—and a closing group by Rubinstein, Arensky and 
Moussorgsky. JEANNETTE Cox. 


il 





IDELLE PATTERSON, 


the soprano, who will give her annual New York recital 


at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, March 2 Last year 
a capacity audience heard Miss Patterson at Carnegie Hall 
on November 13, and at that time she made such an eacel- 
lent impression with “The Queen of the Night” aria from 
“The Magic Flute” that she has been requested to program 
it again at her forthcoming recital. In 1920 the soprano 
made her first appearance at the Lockport American Music 
Festival, and such was her success that she was re-engaged 
for last year’s festival, which was held at Buffalo. Miss 
Patterson also has been re-engaged for the 1922 event. 
(Photo by Edwin F. Townsend, New York.) 





Maier and Pattison in Final Appearance 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison make their final appearance 
in New York this season at Town Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, February 25, when they will give one of their recitals 
of music for two pianos for the benefit of Vassar College 
Salary Endowment Fund. They will play for the first time 
the Godowsky paraphrase of Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance,” the Brahms variations on a theme by Haydn, the 
Saint-Saéns “Rouet d’Omphale” and other numbers by 
Arnold Bax, Stravinsky, Schubert, Hill and Chabrier. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY of DRAMATIC ARTS, Founded 1884 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training in America. Connected with Charles Frohmann's Empire 
Theater Companies. For information apply to Secretary, 155 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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D STEINWAY PIANO 


Well Known Pianist 
SECOND RECITAL 
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March 13 
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VIRGINIA GILL bLyric soprano 


“A Voice of Distinctive Charm” 


Now Booking tor Season 1921-1922 


CONCERT—ORATORIO—OPERA 


Address: 1014 Division Street 


Camden, New Jersey 





FAUSTO CAVALLINI 


Leading Tenor with Scotti Grand Opera Company 


Address: care ALFREDO MARTINO, 329 West 85th Street 


New York 





OUMA %r> 


MARTINO 


Author of the book “The Mechanism of the 

Human Voice.” Former teacher of ROSA 

PONSELLE. Teacher of FAUSTO CA- 

VALLINI, leading tenor with Scotti Grand 

Opera Co.; IRENE WELSH, leading so- 

prano with the Italian Lyric Federation. 
Send for leaflet 


329 West 85th Street New York 














Erica Morini 
VIOLINIST 








Writes as follows concerning 


Mason & Hamlin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 

Next to my beloved violin, I 
look on the Mason & Hamlin 
Piano as the most inspiring of 







musical instruments. It seems 
to begin where all other pianos 
leave off in giving life and voice 


to the genius of music. 







Very sincerely, 
(Signed ) Erica Morini. 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF RHYTHM TEACHING 


The Natural Stumbling Block to Consistent and Progressive School Teaching 


[f school supervisors were asked to name one point in the 
teaching of school music which presented constant difficulty, 
they would, no doubt, be unanimous in answering by one 
word—rhythm, There are at present two schools of teach- 
ing diametrically opposed: one, the so-called song method, 
wherein all problems in music are presented through imita- 
tion, and later analyzed from the song itself, and the other, 
the more pedantic type, of presenting the problems in rhythm 
based upon the musical experience of the teacher, rather 
than the experience of the child. The adherents of the latter 
are, as William Cullen Bryant has expressed it, “rock ribbed 
and ancient as the sun.” 

The psychology of the teaching provides that whatever is 
taught to children shall be presented in the simplest terms, 
and based upon the experience of the child rather than the 
experience of the teacher. Any course in music which does 
not follow this theory is not a good course, It is equally 
true that many children graduate from elementary schools 
without any real conception of the relative values of notes. 
This is due largely to the fact that in the early stages of 
teaching too much attention is paid to the quarter note and 
half note, and too little attention to rhythmic forms which 
oceur so frequently in music. 

Tue Proper Prace to Teach RHYTHM. 

Supervisors of school music have been progressive because 
the great majority are open minded and willing to accept 
anything which is good. There is a difference of opinion, 
however, concerning the exact point at which intensive. study 
of rhythm should be introduced, The old fashioned method 
of teaching rhythm, that is, start with the quarter note, 
then by addition prove the half note, then the whole note, is, 
after all, the proper way to start. The mistake was prob- 
ably made when the rhythmic figure, two equal tones to the 
beat, was introduced. It was thought that, in order to im- 
press this sufficiently upon the minds of children, two years 
of drill were necessary before the teacher could properly 
advance to other rhythmic forms, such as the dotted eighth 
followed by a sixteenth, and the dotted quarter followed b 
an eighth. It was even thought necessary to present each 
rhythmic form in regular order and in all the common 
keys. The general feeling today is that such a procedure 
retards rather than aids the subject. 

In teaching generally it is not considered a good policy to 
present a new point and then to drill on that point to the 
exclusion of everything else that may be articulated with 
that new element. Each year new suggestions are being 
offered for improvement of business, and these principles 
should apply equally to education, although much more 
caution should be exercised in adopting untried educational 
schemes. 

The modern tendencies are largely toward combining the 
three or four problems of rhythmic difficulty at the same 
time and in the same grade. To insure success in a venture 
of this nature it is implied that no real tonal problems shall 
be introduced in the grade which is now to be devoted to 
intensive study of rhythm. By some such means as this all 
rhythmic difficulties shall be first presented through the 
medium of song. The teacher then selects from this song 
certain phrases, which may, if necessary, be temporarily 
isolated for drill. The child is again directed to train his 
eye to discover these rhythmic combinations from the printed 
page. He then learns the name of the figure, and from that 
time until the conclusion of the problem the element of 
necessary drill must enter and be determined by the teacher 
herself. 

Tue Fatiacy or tHe Opposite MetHop. 

If the old fashion taethod of imposing adult experience 
upon the child were a good one, then children would know 
more about music. An investigation of relative values is not 
to be constituted as a direct criticism of the old method, 
because it had its virtues as well as its faults. But to adhere 
to the old type in view of the fact that proper results are 
not obtainable is unfortunate for both teachers and pupils. 
The entire scheme of mechanical drill is incorrect, because 
rhythm must be felt before it is visualized. The great 
difficulty of bridging over the early steps in sight reading 
has made many teachers believe that little progress in music 
can be made in the first two or three years. The modern 
system of training the eye co-ordinately with the ear has 
advanced to the point where a great amount of real teach- 
ing can be accomplished in the first three years. And based 
upon this experience, music educators are now recommend- 
ing that at certain times in the school course intensive work 
shall be done, not only in rhythm, but in tonal work as well. 

We frequently hear the expression: “This child has no 
sense of rhythm.” When teachers make this mistake it is 
usually due to the fact that the child has never been asked 
to rhythmically express himself. He may be mentally re- 
tarded, and for this particular individual a modified system 
of eurythmics would produce a very beneficial result. Most 
people respond readily to dancing, and the average child 
delights in running, jumping and skipping—all three of 
which are just as much a part of his Phythmnie knowledge 
of music as the various figures which he frequently learns 
so laboriously. 

When we reduce school teaching to the theory that prac- 
tically everything we do in music can be determined from 
a child’s own experience, and forget the fact that we must 
constantly be teaching the child something new, then real 
results will be accomplished. 

A Forwarp Look. 

It is not unreasonable to assume that twenty-five years 
from now the methods which are being used successfully in 
schools will be completely out of date. Within the last ten 

ears sufficient proof of the above statement has actually 
ba realized in our system, and we are gradually compelling 
more teaching of real music and less of the t ical ele- 
ments which have so badly clogged music teaching in the 


schools, The teaching of music appreciation through the 
medium of song singing has done a great deal toward 
bringing about this much needed change, and the growing 
popularity of elective subjects in music, together with credit 
for outside study, is developing the subject to a position of 
real importance. 


Mariano Feliu Baleeiro Both Pianist and 


Composer 
Of the young pianists who have been heard in New York 
the past season, the young Porto Rican, Mariano Feliu 
Balseiro, deserves special mention, for he has won atten- 
tion and success. eginning studying in his native land, 
serious and highly talented, and provided by nature with 
musical temperament, he won at home such a position that 





MARIANO BALSEIRO, 
pianist, 


he was encouraged to supplement previous study with a 
course at the New York School of Music and Arts, Ralfe 
Leech Sterner president. He became the pupil of the emi- 
nent disciple of Liszt, Arthur Friedheim, and studied with 
him until his departure. 

Like his fellow student, Howard S. Green, he then trans- 
ferred his guidance to that other Liszt pupil, Prof. Ries- 
berg (successor to Friedheim at the Sterner institution), 
under whom he made altogether “astonishing progress,” 
to quote the head of the Mehlin firm, who followed Bal- 
seiro’s career. 

October 6, he played at a concert given at the school 
headquarters, when the Musicat Courter said: “Mr. Bal- 
seiro interested his audience with his own transcription of 
a Spanish song by Duefio; his spontaneous playing, imbued 
with the spirit of the music, was much appreciated and 
applauded.” Again, when he played Chopin’s scherzo in 
B minor, the same writer said: he did this “with superb 
dash and power,” and, at this particular affair, one of the 
 Seapaasag managers was present and highly complimented 
im. 

He gave his own recital December 8, playing works by 
standard classic and modern composers, when a well known 
journal devoted space to the affair, as follows: “His pro- 
gram presented many difficulties, to which he proved him- 
self equal, showing that he had had splendid preparation. 
. . . His playing had dash and spirit, energy and accuracy. 
The numbers best suited to his style were Chopin’s ‘Mili- 
tary Polonaise’ and scherzo, of which he gave a brilliant 
execution. The audience filled the concert room and was 
enthusiastic in its demonstration of approval.” 

Mr. Balseiro’s compositions are many, and include an 
operetta, many arrangements of South American airs of 
Spanish character, also a suite of waltz caprices which are 
highly original, modernistic, brilliant and graceful; an 
“Etude Acrobatique,” which is altogether unusual; a ga- 
votte and mazurka. Most of these he has performed in New 
York with marked success. It is safe to predict a brilliant 
future for Mr. Balseiro, for he has already accomplished 
much, One has but to note the accompanying portrait to 
observe high intelligence, “the musician’s head” and deter- 
mination to succeed. 


Van Vliet Engaged for Troy Concert 


Cornelius Van Vliet, the Dutch cellist, was engaged for 
a concert scheduled for Troy, N. Y., on February 13. 
Mr. Van Vliet has been active this winter as a prominent 
member of the newly organized New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, besides making concert appearances. 
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(J. Fischer & Bro., New York and Birmingham, Eng.) 
“SPANISH SERENADE” (for Piano) - 
By Gertrude Ross 

The ability to compose music which is not pla:nly imitat- 
ive is exceptional, and in this Gertrude Ross knows what 
she is doing, for she has composed a work with Spanish 
idioms, unmistakably Spanish, but original at the same 
time. Anyone can make a guitar-strumming accompani- 
ment to a melody and label it “Spanish,” but that does not 
make it Spanish by a long shot! Here we have Spanish 
rhythm, accompaniment, form, melody, all in succinct style ; 
even the children of the writer’s family said, “That's Span- 
ish,” “when it was played’ for them. The minor melody 
heard at the outset is followed by one in major, deeply 
sentimental, ingratiating, with return to the original and a 
crisp ending, played faster. About grade three. Has Miss 
Ross been dallying in Mexico, or perhaps Cuba? This would 
ne the explanation of her echoing so deeply and truly the 
Spanish type of music. 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York and Birmingham, Eng.) 
“RIDE OF THE COWBOY” (for Piano) 
By Gertrude Ross 


Another character-piece by the composer of “Spanish 
Serenade,” also suggesting a stay by the composer in the 
Far West, to absorb local color. Anyway, it is here pres- 
ent, for’ the piece begins with a whoop, the G minor scale 
being used, with syncopation and accents, running up and 
down the keyboard with a tremolo bass, as introduction to 
the ride proper. This “ride” consists mostly of a sixteenth, 
then eighth, then the same repeated ad infinitum in octaves 
and chords, making it joyous, free and full of excitement. 
Such music is hard to describe! Two pages of the ride 
are followed by repetition of part of the introduction, end- 
ing faster, with scales and bang! on the highest notes of the 
piano. About grade four, the dedicated “To Wager Swayne.” 
The two pieces by Ross would go well together. 


(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago, London) 
SONATA FOR PIANO 
By F. Marion Ralston 


“What's in a name?” Lots! For instance, nowadays one 
does not know whether “Marion” is man or woman. Only 
the other day the present writer heard three young women 
call each other “Harry,” “Frank” and “Fred,” which cogno- 
mens stood for Harriet, Frances and Frederika. These 
thoughts occur in the attempt to trace the sex of the com- 
poser of the sonata in consideration, and the keynote is 
found in “Who’s Who,” which says that Fanny Marion 
Ralston is pianist, composer, teacher, from a pioneer St. 
Louis musical family, pupil of Goetchius, Faelten, and 
others, now at Rockford, Ill. This settled, it becomes a 
pleasure to say pleasant things of this sonata of thirty 
pages, dedicated to Mrs. MacDowell, and perhaps the prod- 
uct of summer-residence at the MacDowell colony. It 
stands on the usual four legs characteristic of the sonata, 
the movements being labelled allegro, andante, scherzo and 
rondo. The composer labels her themes in plain print, the 
very first measure having the words “chief theme” printed. 
This is a sustained minor melody, with “pizzicatto” accom- 
paniment. It has character. There follows a second theme, 
also labelled, which attains climax in the closing theme, 
with development, repetition of the chief theme in broad 
climax, also of the second theme, and loud close. The 
andante has introduction, first theme, somewhat organ-like, 
religious in character ; second theme in neighboring minor, 
return to the first theme, of the second also, and a soft 
finale. Graceful and dainty in every respect is the scherzo, 
fleeting, playful; none of your serious “Chopinesque” 
scherzo is in this ! Rather is it Mendelssohnish. A legato, 
sustained-chordal middle section is followed by the opening 
measures of the scherzo, and it ends as it began, softly. 
The rondo has a vigorous opening theme, in octave-chords, 
with secondary theme in relative major, the thirds sound- 
ing sweetly, like two flutes; then a fragment of the chief 
theme of the first movement appears, with repetition of the 
first theme played low in the bass. A fourth theme, sug- 
gested by the closing theme of the first movement is also 
heard, then a combination of both first and fourth themes, 
fortissimo repetition of the first, and with a prestissimo in 
octaves it ends. 

As stated, all this thematic material is duly named as 
each appears, and this makes the sonata valuable for such 
as delve into composition, for here everything bears its 
label. A composition class would find the sonata just the 
thing for analyzing, and pianists generally will find it in- 
teresting music, ripe and planful, much of it in quite Mac- 
Dowellian spirit. 

(Bnoch & Cie, London, Paris) 
“CINQ PIECES BREVES” (Five Short Pieces for Piano) 
By M. Moszkowski 

These five short piano pieces are “Melodie plaintive,” 
“Scherzino,” “Minuetto,” “Arabesque” and “Calinerie,” and 
the titles planly indicate the form and contents of the 
music. The volume is of sixteen pages, and the op. number, 
95, shows them to be the later work of this prolific com- 
poser, recently reported so “hard up” in Paris. (This “hard- 
upness,” however, is now a thing of the past, since the 
oink Hall benefit concert (New York) netted him some 
$15,000.00. ) 

The first is altogether serious, as befits the title, consisting 
of a right hand melody, with running accompaniment in the 
left. The scherzo might will have been written by Mozart, 
so daintily is it phrased; light and staccato, it has rhythmic 
surprises and considerable dash. The minuet is very grace- 
ful, and would have done for George Washington, or 
Napoleon Bonaparte, as genuine dance-music. “Arabesque” 
has nothing to do with Arabs, but means “ornaments,” 
“flummididdles,” or anything you choose of a frivolous 
nature. It, too, is light-sounding and pretty. “Calinerie” 
means “coaxing” or “wheedling,” so the last of the pieces 
is song-like, graceful, persuasive, a melody in two flats for 
the right hand, with chord accompaniment. Short phrases 
suggest question and reply—“he” coaxing, “she” denying, 
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as it were. Then “he” coaxes in louder fashion, in octaves, 
but subsides to lower tones, and it as if, . . . well, 
as if “all’s well,” and the lover has won his kiss. 


(Enoch & Cie, London, Paris) 
“TWELVE STUDIES FOR THE LEFT HAND” 
Piano) 
By M. Moszkowski 

According to the opus numbers, these twelve studies were 
composed a before the five short pieces. They are dedi- 
cated to Harold Bauer, and, of course, are virtuoso studies, 
nothing for beginners. A listener who could not see the 
performer would well believe these were performed by 
both ago" such is the breadth and musical effect of the 
music. gios and a definite melody are found in 
number a umber two is Bach-like i in its figuration, pro- 
ceeding in sequence-passages, then running into arpeggios, 
with upper-note melody and ending a la Bach, and fortis- 
simo. The third study is in double notes of every kind, 
thirds, sixths, even successive fifths (forming a seventh), 
with chords at the end. The fourth is almost entirely in 
octaves, minor, the highest tone accented, with pedal held 
down, so forming a melody. Five is largely a melody in 
thirds, with accompaniment, minor chords following, end- 
ing softly. Number six is a triplet-figure played in presto 
tempo, with many diminished sevenths occurring in the 
tonal combinations. Number seven is scherzo-like, in short 
phrases of sixteenth notes, followed by a melody, arpeg- 
gios, and rapid-fire close. Eight is more Bach, perhaps 
Handel this time, and as such, interesting to the musician, 
showirig how a living man can think and compose in the 
style of a classic composer dead these two hundred years. 
Nine is made by giving the (left-hand) thumb the same 
note to play twice followed by two others, forming . 
group of sixteenths, an original figure, sounding well, 
sort of tremolo effect. Arpeggios close it. Number ten is 
of arpeggios, up and down, with repeated notes, and scale- 
close. Eleven is a beautiful melody in singing style, a 
climax of chords, repetition of this melody in sixths, and 
soft close. The last is a study in octaves and chords, 
impetuous, forceful, going all over the keyboard. The 
fingering and pedaling are both marked in detail, and the 
curious — is that although one hand plays all the notes, 
yet both clefs are needed for the notation. 


(for 
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Good Teaching Material 


Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago 

“MINUET FOR THE PIANO,” by Marion Edwards. Teach- 
ing piece for Bh = students, Characteristic melody with good 
construction. cital number for the little pianist. 

_ “THE SCARF DANCE,” by N. Louise Wright. Another selec- 
eta. of the same type as above. Descriptive music that pleases the 
chi 

“CAMPFIRE MARCH,” also by N. Louise Wright. Teaching 
piece for third grade, Exercise in thirds and fifths with march 
rhythm, 

“LEARNING HOW TO PLAY,” six easy piano pieces by Fran 
ces Terry. Second and third grade work. 


The Willis Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“SIX TONE MINIATURES,” by C. W. Krogmann, 
ieces for the piano. For the tiny tots who are just beginning. 
hey are published separately and with big notes, that interest the 
child mind. 

“FIVE COMPOSITIONS,” for the piano, by L. Leslie Loth. 
For third and fourth grade. Good studies in time and rhythm, 
“THREE SICILIAN SCENES,” for four hands at the piano, 
by J. M. Moorman, For beginners. 

“WINTER CARNIVAL,” by L. Leslie Loth. For fourth and 
fifth grade piano students. Study in octaves, march rhythm. 


First little 
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G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

“FOUR RHYTHMICAL PIECES,” for the piano by Joseph |} 
McGrath. These numbers are all for the second and third grade 
The subjects are interesting with descriptive music. Published in 

music, attractively illustrated. 

“TWO DANCES,” for the piano, by Carl Kiefert, Fourth and 
fifth grade teaching material. Both equally good. The demand is 
great for variety, from the average music teacher, so too much 
emphasis can not be given such selections as listed here. 

“SERENITY,” by Getty Sellars. Fourth and fifth grade work. 
A descriptive piece for the piano. 


W. Paxton & Co., Ltd., London 


“BRINDISL VALSE,” by D. Alard, This arrangement is for 
the violin and piano, Very simple and good for students, 


“WALTHER'S PRIZE SONG,” Wagner, For the violin and 
piano. Good teaching arrangement for not too advanced students, 
t is not in concert form. 

“AT SUNRISE,” by J. A. Meale. An easy number from the 


Paxton organ library. For students’ recital, also descriptive enough 
in melody to be used in the motion picture theaters, 


“TALES FROM FAIRYLAND,” six musical stories for the 


young pianists. Little melodies to Mother Goose Rhymes, by 
Aylmer Ward. 

“FAUST—JUST FANCY!” by Arthur Ives. Something of a 
novelty, The tempo is a fox trot, and not unlike our very popular 
dance music. In. other words it is the well known themes of 
Faust “jazzed.” Must not be taken seriously Semething light 
to make a contrast in study. 

Harold Flammer, Inc., New York 

_“TENDRE BAISER,” by Ignatz Waghalter, An _ interesting 

piano study for students. Waltz tempo. Well, written with good 


melody, 


The Boston Music Company, Boston 


“FIRESIDE TALES,” attractive little collection of eight easy 
gicees for the beginners on piano, Second and third grade, Mathilde 
Bilbro has contributed many valuable numbers for teachers of 


young students, These are well marked for easy fingering. For 
instance, in the first number, “The Song of the Clock,” the 
music is descriptive and the author has supplied a poem that illus 
trates the melody, 


“ALBUM LEAF,” by A, Lo Russo. A modern teaching piece 
for the piano. 

“MARCH OF THE HALBERDIERS,” by the same composer, 
A. Lo Russo. Both numbers are for fifth grade. 


J. Fischer & Brother, New York 


“THE ENCHANTED DANCER,” seven compositions for the 
piano by James P. Dunn. A thoroughly modern work for ad 
vanced students’ recital programs. The music was inspired by a 
ya “The Enchanted Dancer,” by Virginia Woods Mackall 
here are seven verses, each verse illustrated with a tone poem, 
and published separately. Fascinating study, They are Mac 
Dowelecgue in their appeal. M, J 


Barbara Maurel Has Long Tour 


Barbara Maurel, contralto, is away just now on a six 
weeks’ tour of the west which will end about March 10 
It began on January 20 in Kansas City, with Chanute on 
January 24; two days later she sang with the San Antonio, 
Tex., Symphony Orchestra and the tour is continuing 
through Denver, Fort Collins, Cannon City, Gunnison and 


Langmont, all in Colorado, with later appearances in Utah, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri—some twenty-one dates 
in all. Miss Maurel has met with her regular success 
wherever she has appeared. 
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FEBRUARY 4 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre Monteux con- 
ductor, gave its fourth matinee concert in Carnegie Hall on 
Saturday, February 4, before an audience not as large as was 
to be expected. 

Beethoven's symphony in A major, No. 7, op. 92, was the 
opening number. This symphony was performed in New 
York within the week by the Philharmonic, New York 
Symphony, and lastly by the Boston Symphony orchestras. 
The various ideas in interpretation offered an opportunity 
for comparisons among many of the auditors. 

Other program numbers were: Schoenberg's “Verklaerte 
Nacht” (string sextet, arranged for string orchestra) ; 
symphonic variations, “Istar,” op. 42, by D’Indy, and 
Svendsen’s “The Carnival in Paris.” Schoenberg’s beauti- 
ful and colorful number, with its fascinating violin solo as 
well as viola solo (the latter played with luscious tone in 
ynison), was by far the most appealing and best rendered 
work of the afternoon, Sincere applause followed the per- 
formance of this composition, the members of the orchestra 
being obliged to rise in acknowledgment. 


Park Community Symphony Orchestra 


The Park Community Symphony Orchestra, Jacques Gott- 
lieb, conductor, gave a public concert in the auditorium of 
St. Ignatius School, East Eighty-fourth street, on Feb- 
ruary 4, which was attended by a large and interested au- 
dience 

The orchestral numbers were: Coronation March, from 
“Le Prophéte,” Meyerbeer; overture, “Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” Nicolai; “Unfinished Symphony,” Schubert, and 
“Egyptian Ballet,” Luigini. In commemoration of the 125th 
anniversary of the birth of Franz Schubert, Mr, Gottlieb 
included the “Unfinished Symphony,” as well as the “Ave 
Maria” in this program 

The soloists were Lynette Gottlieb, pianist, and Max 
Gegna, cellist. The former played a group of three num- 
bers, comprising “Seguidilla,” Albanez; G minor rhapsody, 
Brahms, and Cyril Scott’s “Danse Negri.” As an encore 
she gave a Chopin ballade. 

Mr. Gegna rendered with artistic finish a sonata by Ec- 
“Ave Maria,” Schubert, and Popper’s “Dance of the 
to which he added as an encore “Serenade,” by 


cles ; 
Elves,” 
Drigo 


FEBRUARY 5 


Jan Van Bommel 


In the twilight-darkened Rumford Hall, Sunday after- 
noon, February 5, Jan Van Bommel, baritone, Royal Neth- 
erlands Court singer, assisted by Axel Skjerne, pianist and 
accompanist, gave a recital which was interesting in every 
phase. Positively delightful were several Dutch songs by 
Andriessen and Pyzel; grouped with them was Mana-Zucca’s 
beautiful “If Flowers Could Speak.” Mr. Van Bommel 
reached the height of soulful song in Gretchaninoff’s “Over 
the Steppe,” with fine high G flat, and in MacFadyen’s 
“Inter Nos,” in which much power and resonance found 
dramatic outlet. His singing of Strauss songs in German 
was also finely poetic, and in whatever language he sang 
one always understood. 

Pianist Skjerne (associated with Maud Powell) showed 
real sympathy in lovely tone-making in his accompani- 
ments, especially in the Strauss songs. His solos were 
brilliantly played, and a good sized audience warmly ap- 
plauded the artists. 





New York Symphony Orchestra 


On Sunday afternoon, Albert Coates presented a stirring 
program at Aeolian Hall with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. The hall was crowded and the enthusiasm 
seemed to know no bounds. 

He began with the overture to Glinka’s “Russlan and 
Ludmilla,” after which came Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyl,” 
Ravel's “Rhapsodie Espagnole,” and Strauss’ “Till Eulen- 
spiegel's Merry Pranks.” All were superbly done showing 
the celebrated conductor at his best, the men responding 
to his every wish, 


FEBRUARY 6 
Myra Hess 


Myra Hess, English pianist, who made her New York 
debut for the benefit of the press at Steinway Hall several 
weeks ago, and afterwards played at Aeolian Hall for the 
general public with a success unusual for a newcomer, gaye 
a second Aeolian Hall recital on February 6 before a house 
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that was evidently nearly sold out, from which fact it may 
be assumed that the New York public, already jaded with 
much piano playing this season, still has space in its heart 
for the offering of an artist of such unusual merit and 
charm. 

It must be regretted by sincere admirers of Miss Hess 
that she did not at this second recital select a program more 
to the taste of the average New York audience. She played 
a Mozart sonata, Chopin's sonata in B flat minor, waltzes 
by Brahms, pieces by B. W. O'Donnell and Arnold Bax, 
and two by Ravel. Now, everybody more or less likes 
Mozart, although it is doubtful if many are thrilled by this 
music that has long since become of the exercise class for 
most of us; everybody really loves Chopin and they enjoyed 
every moment of the gréat sonata, which was played with 
splendid color and warmth, splendid tonal balance, and no 
less splendid consideration of the dynamic limits of the 
piano. But are there many who enjoy the long and rarely 
tuneful Brahms waltzes? And are there many who care 
particularly for O’Donnell and Bax? And would our 
audiences really pick these particular Ravel pieces from 
choice? 

That Miss Hess should have succeeded in holding her 
audience as well as she did on this occasion, in spite of her 
program, speaks well for the excellence of her art. She is, 
indeed, a very real artist. She possesses a charm that one 
finds quite impossible to define or to describe. Perhaps it is 
her feminism, perhaps it is her real love of the music she 
plays. Certainly she is musical to her finger tips, and has 
excellent judgment and taste in the delivery of the music 
she interprets, never exaggerating either in matters of force 
or delicacy, bravura, speed or rubato. Let us hope that 
Miss Hess will play for us again and will play a program of 
music all of which is as beautiful as her beautiful art! 


FEBRUARY 7 
Ida Geer Weller 


Ida Geer Weller is a most satisfying singer, and her large 
audience spontaneously evidenced its appreciation of her well 
selected program and her artistic interpretations of the 
various numbers at her Aeolian Hall recital Tuesday even- 
ing, February 7. It was a pleasure to hear a first group of 
exquisite French songs rather than the customary Italian 
or ancient airs. Miss Weller’s mezzo contralto voice is 
wide in range and dramatic in color, At times her tones are 
particularly appealing and she sings with such sincerity and 
deep feeling that her hearers live in the song with her. 
With a complete understanding of the text and emotional 
warmth, there is artistic restraint. Her diction is pleasingly 
clear. In the group of gypsy songs, “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me” was exquisitely rendered with a tenderness of 
appeal. The arioso from “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc” was 
dramatically and beautifully done, while in her last group, 
the “Invocation to Eros” and Mrs. Beach’s “Ecstasy,” were 
especially good. Miss Weller’s personal charm is a valuable 
asset, At the close of the program the audience repeatedly 
called for encores, and among them were “Stille Nacht,” 
an old French bergerette, an old Irish melody, “Would God 
I Were the Tender Apple Blossom,” and “Annie Laurie.” 

Emil Polak gave sympathetic and artistic support, his 
colorful accompaniments in the Dvorak and Sducenen 
groups being especially admirable. 

The program was as follows: 
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Rachmaninoff 

Gretchaninoff 


Oliver Denton 
A splendid program, ranging from Bach and Beethoven to 


Rachmaninoff and Palmgren, was presented at Aeolian Hall, 
February 7, by Oliver Denton. He is a pianist of fine at- 
tainments, possessing adequate technic for the most difficult 
numbers, a decided finish and smoothness to his playing, and 
evident sincerity. His performance of -Busoni toc- 
cata and fugue was marked by clarity and evenness. The 
last group was, on the whole, interpreted the best. He played 
the “Elegie Heroique” with special depth of feeling and 
beautiful tone. The Liszt rhapsody, No. 10, played less fre- 


quently than the others, was given with dash and brilliancy, 
his trills and echo effects giving true Hungarian spirit and 
atmosphere. In this number particularly Mr. Denton dis- 


played his vigor, suppleness of wrists, flexibility and digital 
dexterity. Several encores were granted at the close. eThe 
complete program follows: 


Toccata and fugue in D minor............c00ceeeeees Bach- Busoni 
Sonata, op. 31, No, 3......... Beethoven 
Nocturne, C minor. . i 
Etudes, Nos. 5, 6, 12, 22, 2 

Elegie Heroique ...++...+++. 
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New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


The Metropolitan a House was pretty well packed 
on Tuesday evening, February 7, when the Philharmonic 
Orchestra appeared in its concert there under the baton of 
Artur Bodanzky. The program consisted of the B 
overture to “Egmont,” op. 84; Schubert’s “Unfinished” 
ag age | in B minor, and the No. 4 sym y in F minor, 
op. 36, of Tschaikowsky. The latter might be said to have 
attracted the most favor, for it is a magnificent work, ahd 
Mr. Bodanzky and his men gave it a worthy reading, 
which won the instant appreciation of those present. 
orchestra now is in id shape and more than a 
of times one was impressed with the unusually good ty 
of the strings. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


Salvos of sincere and demonstrative applause worked the 
finish of Maria Ivogiin’s performance at Carnegie Hall, 
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SUB HARVARD, 
the charming young soprano, who will give a song recital 
in Chicago on Sunday, March 19. Cyril Jenkins, the com- 
poser, of London, has dedicated one of his songs to Miss 
Harvard. ' 





when she appeared with the visiting orchestra as a soloist 
and stole her way into the affections of our local concert- 
goers with her refined, delicate and polished singing art in 
Mozart’s “Mia Speranzi Adorata” and Strauss’ coloratura 
aria from “Ariadne auf Naxos.” The Ivogiin voice is a 
highly trained one and equal fully to all the demands which 
the pieces in question put upon it and the classical repose 
and taxing legato required in Mozart and the appalling tech- 
nical difficulties of the Strauss number were no mean ob- 
stacles to conquer. Miss Ivogiin penetrated deeply into 
the spirit of both works also so far as their musical con- 
tent is concerned and by her achievement in that regard 
put herself in the ranks of the real singing artists, as un- 
derstood apart from the mere opera performers. 

The orchestra played Schumann’s minor symphony 
with a rare measure of tonal attractiveness and poetical 
fragrance. Conductor Stokowski evidently loves the work 
and he made his hearers share his feelings. It was ex- 
quisite orchestral interpretation and execution. Beethoven's 
“Leonore” overture in an ores reading and Strauss’ 
“Dance of Salome,” a tense, colorful and suggestive pres- 
entation, were the other musical events that made the even- 
ing one of high musical delight. 


FEBRUARY 8 


Ruby McDonald 


Ruby McDonald, Australian violinist, manifested many 
excellent qualities in her performance of a very trying pro- 
i presented in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, 

ebruary 8. She is equipped with an efficient and fluent 
technic and a musical temperament. She plays with a breadth 
of style, having a full, resonant tone, and yet, as a contrast, 
she employs harmonics, staccati and pizzicati effectively, this 
latter being best displayed in “The Lark.” Sarasate’s “Span- 
ish Dance” was given with verve and excellent rhythm. 
The Raff sonata was well interpreted, the slow movement 
being especially beautiful. “She was ably assisted at the 
piano by Maurice Eisner, who did some particularly good 
work in the Raff sonata. The program follows: 
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Schola Cantorum: Bach’s B Minor Mass 


There may be those who genuinely enjoy sitting through 
the whole of Bach’s B minor Mass. btless there are, for 
Carnegie Hall was crowded on Wednesday evening, Febru- 
ary 8, when the Schola Cantorum, Kurt indler, conductor, 
gave what was claimed to be the first New York perform- 
ance since 1901. As usual, Mr. Schindler’s ambition out- 
pan an his performance. However, the chorus deserves 
nothing but praise for the hard work that had evident! 
been put into the preparation of the Mass and the very high 
eeerene of agg rome _ ideal performance Ps t 

ass is pr impossi presu ing, as it does, a 

t choral master like itgfried ( Ochs (which Mr. 
Schindler is far from being) to conduct and singers of 
ability and endurance for the chorus. 

Principal credit goes to Mr. Schindler for having chosen 
splendid soloists: Florence Easton, soprano; Merle Al- 
cock, contralto; George Meader, tenor, and Fred Patton, 
bass-baritone. They were all admirable. It was fortunate 
that George Meader had an opportunity to show himself 
at last as a Bach singer, as which he is known far and 
wide in Europe; while Patton proved the thoroughness 
of his art in his artistic handling of the almost impossible 
ian tu solus sanctus.” Lynwood Farnam was at the 


almost superhuman 


fs) ° a was the New York Symphony, 
with | the following soloists: Gustave Tinlot, violin ; rge 


Sansone, horn; M. Bottesini, F. Santan- 


R . 1 
What distinguished the program that Vladimir Rosi 
gave at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday afternoon, February 8, 
was the number of songs marked “first performance.” No 


Barrere, flute; L. 
gelo, oboi d’amore. 
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less than séven had this label, and four of these were dedi- 
cated to the singer. He began with a Russian group, fol- 
lowed it with German—Strauss, Schubert and Schumann— 
and then sang arias from “Prince Igor,” “ iacci” and 
“Sadko.” After this came Poldowski’s “Faune,” a Chinese 
song by Walter Rummel, with unique achievement of at- 
mospheric effects by simple means, and Arensky’s dramatic 
“Minstrel,” made more dramatic by the singer's delivery 
and action. For the final group there was a Hebredian 
dance in Mrs Kennedy Fraser’s arrangement, which prom- 
ises to. be as popular as “The Ballynure Ballad” and had to 
be repeated at once; an “Idyl,” by Gerrard Williams, more 
atmosphere than song; an “Irish Famine Song” in Wood's 
ar ment, and Albert Coates’ “Song of a Cossack.” 
Mr. Rosing remarked that this song was really a symphony, 
not a song, and it would require a pair of symphonic bel- 
lows to sing it, long and loud as it is. Rosing is quite sui 
generis. In his interpretations he does the things that 
other singers would like to, but dare not, It is melodrama- 
tic, but effective, and back of it there is a real voice and a 
very thorough vocal technic; witness, for instance, his 
breathing in the “Chant Indou” from “Sadko”! That he 
pleases New York as he did London is evident from the 
fact that every seat was full, on the floor and on the stage, 


too. 
. Magdeleine Du Carp 


Magdeleine Du Carp, French pianist, made such a splen- 
did impression at her first appearance here, at Carnegie 
Hall on January 25 with the Philharmonic Orchestra, that 
it was not at all surprising that she should draw a full 
house to her second appearance, a recital at Town Hall on 
February 8. At her Carnegie Hall concert her program was 
of such a nature that only one side of her art was dis- 
played, and she was inspired by wisdom and j t in 
selecting a program for her Town Hall recital that con- 
sisted for the most part of works of small caliber and poetic 
content. It quickly became evident that Miss Du Car 
excelled in this style and particularly in works of the oe 
ern and romantic school. Her rendition of the Chopin 
sonata was deeply poetic throughout, and the poetic charm 
that she read into Debussy, Scott and Fauré was altogether 
delightful. The Fauré “Impromptu,” by the way, is a 
lovely work and should be played more often than it is. 
Miss Du Carp confirmed the impression made at her first 
appearance that she is an artist of the highest rank, and 
her success in.America may be confidently predicted. Her 
program follows: 

Pastorale variée 


Les Tourbillons 
Sarabande et Passepied.. 
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FEBRUARY 9 


Ashley Pettis 


On February 9, at Aeolian Hall, Ashley Pettis, a young 
and talented pianist, gave his first recital. His program 
consisted of numbers by Chopin, Debussy, Bach and others, 
in all of which he displayed a fine, sympathetic tone and 
excellent technic. His interpretation of the composers 
showed careful study and reposefulness seemed to be at his 
command. The prelude (manuscript), dedicated to Ashley 
Pettis by Antonio de Grassi, was artistically interpreted 
and well received. 


George McManus 


George Stewart McManus, pianist, gave an intimate recital 
at Steinway Hall for a small audience of invited friends 
and guests of the Steinway management on the afternoon 
of February 9, and met with such success that one wonders 
he does not give the general public an opportunity of en- 
joying his excellent art. Mr. McManus, who is a San Fran- 
ciscan and well known on the coast both as pianist and 
composer, is spending the winter in New York as the guest 
of Bronson Batchelor. 





Paul Reimers 


Paul Reimers (“master of song,” said Finck) gave a re- 
cital of four groups of songs, in German, Italian, French 
and English, February 9 at Town Hall. Suffering from a 
cold, he had to omit “The Erl King,” one of his best songs. 
Following the first two groups of songs the singer was sev- 
eral times recalled, but did not give an encore. “Tom der 
Reimer” (Loewe) and Brahms songs received special ap- 
plause, and in his third group he substituted “D’une prison” 
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(Hahn) for a Chausson song. The final group of songs, 
named below, consisted entirely of folk songs, and they 
were received with especial favor by the very large and en- 
thusiastic audience, which recognized the correctness of 
Mr. Finck’s appellation aforementioned. Some of them he 
repeated, and one encore was a Spanish folk song. Being a 
“master of song,” of course he has fine intelligence, warm 
musical feeling and clear enunciation, and Thomas Griselle, 
accompanist, aided the singer to bring these points to cul- 
mination. The group of folk songs were: “Magoson Repul 
Adarn” (Hungarian), “Zui vent moudre, moudra” (French), 
“The Earl o’Morrey” (Scotch), “Ias Muehlrad” (German), 
“Phyllis und die Mutter” (Austrian). 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


At the Philharmonic concert of February 9, at Carnegie 
Hall, Willem Mengelberg, directing, there was given a 
brilliant performance of the first “L’Arlesienne” suite of 
Bizet to begin with, and to end with, a reading of the 
Franck symphony which almost made one forget the nu- 
merous dull patches strewn through it. Between them was 
the first New York performance of a new Choreographic 
Poem for orchestra, “La Valse,” by Maurice Ravel. It is 
“an apotheosis of the Viennese waltz as it was in its 
golden age.” This preface adorns the score: 

At first the scene is dimmed by a kind of swirling mist, through 
which one discerns, vaguely and intermittently, the waltzing couples. 
Little by little the vapors disperse, the illumination grows brighter, 
revealing an immense ball-room filled with dancers; the blaze of 
the chandeliers comes to full splendor. An Imperial Court about 
1855, 


The preface seems incomplete, for the music relapses 
in the end again into the same vagueness, dissonance and 
incoherency with which it begins. In the middle are some 
fine waltz tunes, sounding like phrases cribbed from the 
best of the Waltz King’s waltzes and cleverly pieced to- 
gether. In fact, cleverness is what particularly character- 
izes the whole score. It lasts only a dozen minutes or so, 
but at that it gets decidedly dull listening before the end. 
Most of us will prefer our eggs unscrambled, and the 
“Blue Danube,” “Artist’s Life,” “Wine, Woman and Song,” 
“Village Swallows” or “Sounds from the Vienna Woods,” 
puris naturalibus, without the assistance of M. Ravel. It 
required a virtuoso performance—and got it. 


FEBRUARY 10 


Illuminato Miserendino 


Illuminato Miserendino gave an interesting violin recital 
in the auditorium of the Morris High School, on Friday 
evening, February 10. His exceptional art has often been 
admired in New York during the past few years and he 
again proved himself an artist of high attainments. 

His program was made up of compositions by Grieg, 
Mendelssohn, Tschaikowsky, ‘Paganini and Wieniawski, 
opening with Grieg’s C minor sonata, op. 45, in which Anna 
Amato gave excellent support. Next he played Mendels- 
sohn’s popular violin concerto and closed his program with 
a group of three numbers, comprising “Cansonetta,” Tschai- 
kowsky ; caprice, Paganini, and “Polonaise brilliante No. 2,” 
Wieniawski. Liberal applause was bestowed upon the pep- 
ular violinist after each number. His playing, as always, 
revealed warmth, intelligence and musicianship. 

Miss Amato offered a group of three piano selections, 
which comprised Chopin’s “Impromptu Fantasie,” op. 66, 
and nocturne in F sharp major, as well as Liszt’s “Rhapso- 
die Hongroise,” No. 6. 


Josef Schwarz 


Josef Schwarz’ recital at Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, 
February 10, had a romantic as well as musical interest, 
for in one of the boxes sat his fiancee, Mrs. Clara Sielcken, 
to whom he was married Saturday noon. Mr. Schwarz’ 
program was made up of a group of Brahms, including 
“Willst du, das ich geh’?” an exquisite number seldom 
heard ; also a Schumann group, a set of mockingly humorous 
“Pierrot Songs” by Ma##Kovalski, a group of Moussorgsky 
and another of Grechaninoff. It was a well balanced, care- 
fully selected program, with many items of interest. Mr. 
Schwarz again registered the same unusual success with 
his big audience that has attended his previous recitals here. 
He is one of few artists who have come here within the 
last season or two and lived up to the reputation which 
preceded them. He is an interpretative artist of the highest 
rank and to serve him in his interpretations he has a splen- 
didly trained voice, capable of every shade of expression. 
Few artists are equally good in concert and in opera, but 

(Continued on page 55.) 
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Bauer, Harold: 
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Medicine Hat, Can., Feb. 16, 
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Chicago, Ill,, Feb. 16. 
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De Cisneros, Eleonora: Cincinnati, Ohio., ‘Feb. 
Washington, D, C., Feb. 24. ° Kerns, Grace: 
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Stamford, Conn., Feb. 27. Kindler, Hans: 

Fanning, Cecil : Ann iggy ~ ra Feb. 20. 
Rock fill, N, C., Feb, 17 Kenceny, J 
Charleston, S. C., Feb, 19. peeny,, oan + Fob 16. 
Santa Ana, Cal., Feb, 28 yong Bend, Kan., Feb. 17. 


Stafford, Kan., ok 20. 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 16. Kinsley, Kan., Feb. 21. 
oupnen,, Lee Feb. 17. Dodge City, Kan. + Feb. 22. 
uebec, C Feb. 19, Lamar, C 0, Feb. 23. 
hree bivon Can. >. 20. Las Animas, Colo., Feb, 27. 
Montreal, Can. Feb. 2 La Junta, Colo., Feb, 28, 
Crewe, Can. " eh 2 Rocky Ford, Colo., Mar. 2. 


Patton Interviewed on Gescheidt’s Method _ 


According to Dr. Sanders of the Ottawa Journal, of all 
the singers who have assisted at the Ottawa symphony or- 
chestra concerts possibly the most immediately popular is 
Fred Patton, who sang with the organization recently. 
Several conditions contributed to his ample success, said 
Dr. Sanders. In the first place, his voice is phenomenal, 
being, as it were, something: of a tenor, baritone and bass 
rolled into one, not three voices, but one, not a trinity but 
a unity, homogeneous from foot to crown. His voice is 
exceptional in quality, but his compass is possibly more ex- 
ceptional, being three full octaves, and every note is avail- 
able for public singing. The following conversation took 
place between Dr. Sanders and Mr. Patton, during the 
singer’s engagement in Ottawa: 

Dr. Sanders: Were you “born” with a voice, or do you 
owe something to teaching and training? 

Mr. Patton: Both. I studied with seven teachers, but I 
have been with the last of them (my present teacher, Mme. 
Gescheidt) for seven years. 

Dr. Sanders: Do you think the old Italian method of 
teaching singing has been superseded? By “Italian method” 
I mean the process of learning by means of imitation. 

Mr. Patton: The old Italian method had many good 
points. Its main objective was a good, smooth, natural 
voice. “Bel canto,” as it was called, has been rather 
discredited by modern research. The Vocal Art-Science of 
Gescheidt aims at this, but the many modern theories of 
voice placement, such as singing in the head, in the chest, 
nasal resonance, singing in the mask, and so on, find no 
place in the Gescheidt scheme. All the available vocal reson- 
ances are brought into requisition so that the development 
of the voice, instead of being sectional is complete. It is of 
no use to tell a man to sing this way or that if his muscles 
won't act. In such cases the first thing to do is to develop 
the muscles of the vocal instrument, just as we develop other 
muscles of the body, and then the vocal organs will respond 
to the requirements of the mind. The Italian method makes 
far too insufficient use of consonants. The clever exercises 
of Geischeidt, which make the fullest use of both vowels 
and consonants are scientifically devised to bring out 
the fullest range as well as the purest quality and resonance 
of the voice. The average amateur is usually blessed with 
two main vocal defects: (1) He sings like a violinist who 
plays with a mute on his instrument, and (2) ninety per cent. 
of them never make actual their full vocal potentialities. 

Dr. Sanders: For what reason? 

Mr. Patton. They do not avail themselves of the sympa- 
thetic vibrations of the body. Sympathetic vibrations of the 
body are secured naturally by the unconscious contact of 
the larynx and the fifth cervical vertebrae, which reinforces 
the tone just as the body of the violin reinforces the tone of 
the violin strings. Many teachers try to get this effect 
by carrying the depth, sonority and fundamental quality of 
the —_ register throughout the voice, but with ruinous 
results. 

Dr. Sanders: About the v 
you believe in them or are they merely “ 
ag voice trainers? 

Mr. Patton: Their value is commercial, not artistic. If 
they are used to get capacity, well and good, but if taught 
to give method they are rank fallacies. Breathing “methods” 
are exploited because the majority of people are open to 
exploitation ; because of their lamentable ignorance of the 
bodily workings, — people know as little about the 
human body as boy who, when asked: “Where is the 
oe $2 mB oe “Please, sir, in North Staffordshire.” 

1g 72 Have you questioned other singers on 
matter ? 

Mr. Patton: Yes. The best singers breathe nature’s 
way. It is astonishing how even some big singers imagine 
they breathe with their stomachs. Unnatural methods of 
breathing, with their inevitable muscular tension, defeat their 
own purpose. They en ease of production, and it is 
only through ease o oduction that a singer can give 
thought to emotion, interpr etation and the spiritual as dis- 
ti pane Bs pore the ae phyta aspect of 

r. r. Patton, do you ieve to be the 
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the crying need for the thousands of vocal students of 
today. 

Mr. Patton: An unfettered outlook on art, a mind open to 
receive guidance wherever it may be found, and the requisite 
ability and information necessary to detect the fads and fal- 
lacies of spurious systems of teaching and training. 


Flags Fly for Fanning and Turpin 


The Dayton factory of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany has come to be considered one of the model institutions 
of its kind in the world and visitors to that city look upon 
their stay as incomplete if they have not made a tour of 
inspection of the plant. It is not often, however, that such 
a visit takes the form of a special celebration, yet this was 
the honor accorded Cecil Fanning and B. Turpin on 
January 18. They had been invited by the president, John 
H. Patterson, to be his guests at luncheon at the factory, 
and when they arrived were surprised to find hundreds of 
flags flying and all the on pe enmae decked with bunting. 
Posted everywhere were half sheet bills decorated with in- 
tertwined flags and bearing the following inscription: 

The flags are flying today in honor of 

Mr. H. B, Turpin and ont ¥ 

Mr. Turpin, with Mr, Cecil Fanning, has given musical enter- 
tainments in all parts of the United States and Eureee, They 
have entertained some of the most distinguished feors in the 
world, including members of many royal families. Turpin is 
a son of the late James Turpin, of Dayton, was one of 
leading musicians in this section of the country, 

We are glad to welcome these guests to our factory. 

Tue Nationa Casu heccores’ Company. 

One of the outstanding features of the factory is a concert 
hall, seating 1,500. There concerts are given by the em- 
ployees’ chorus of 150 voices, an organization which always 
assists at the Cincinnati festivals. This year “Elijah” is to 
be performed in April, with Mr. Fanning singing the title 
role. 


Boy Soprano Startles New York 


Robert Murray, celebrated boy soprano from Tacoma, 
Wash., gave a program at the Louis Comfort Tiffany 
Foundation Gallery on Thursday, January 26. His audi- 
ence, consisting of many well known artists and others of 
musical ability and appreciation, were astonished at the 
ease with which Robert rendered the most difficult num- 
bers, among which were “Queen of the Night,” “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia,” and “Voce di Primavera.” He in- 
cludes in his repertory most of the arias sung by grand 
opera prima donnas and renders them with such startling 
agility that such a feat seems almost incredible when one 
considers that he is only twelve years old. ‘He is classed 
as a boy wonder and through his superb mastery and skill 
is very well known in the concert field. He is now filling 
many — and is to appear shortly at the Hippo- 
drome or the past two years young Murray has been 
trained by Frederick H. Haywood. Emil Polak has acted 
as coach and has written all of the special cadenzas, which 
are applied in the top octave of the voice. 


Gerhardt to Give Farewell Concert 


There have been so many requests for another recital by 
Elena Gerhardt = ‘ = cag paseh corer Geers ia this 
season is announ or lay evening, at 
the Town Hall. Miss Gerhardt will leave early in March 
for England, where she will give a series of London con- 

certs and also tour the provinces before returning to Ger- 
many. It is assured that she will be back in America next 
fall. She made her only appearance in eek this season 
at the Proctor Roof Theater on February 7, assisted on the 
program by Emil Hofmann, baritone. 


Samoiloff Arranges Lunch Luncheon for Chaliapin 


A farewell luncheon was given oon Jones. the 
New York vocal teacher, at his ng dios, on 
January 29, in honor of Feodor pin, the ‘saaoeed 
Russian basso. The pnetons was BK gy by a reception 
attended by more than a ts, among them 
many prominent musicians fe Si 
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SAN CARLO OPERA SEASON IN 
LOS ANGELES MOST SUCCESSFUL 


Reception Is Tendered Miura—Parlow with Orchestra— 
Gluck and Zimbalist Draw—Woman Wins Prize for 
Best Lyric for California State Song 


Los Angeles, Cal., January 25, 1922—With several new 
stars and as many well known favorites, the San Carlo 
Opera Company offered opera lovers many attractions dur- 
ing its stay here. Graceful and lovely, both in voice and 
appearance, Anna Fitziu again charmed as she did last sea- 
son, and the opening opera gave this artist an opportunity 
to gain fresh laurels as Tosca. Mario Valle, another fa- 
vorite, renewed his position in the estimation of the public, 
and Agostini won much applause, as did also Cervi and 
Biasi. The tiny Japanese prima donna, Tamaki Miura, gave 
her wonderfully realistic performance of “Madame Butter- 
fly.” The new singers were Bianca Saroya, soprano, who 
was heard in “Cavalleria Rusticana” and “La Forza del 
Destino; Sofia Charlebois, soprano, who sang in “Pag- 
liacci”; Nina Frascani, mezzo soprano, who sang the title 
role in “Carmen”; Josephine Lucchese, coloratura, in “Tales 
of Hoffman” and as Micaela in “Carmen,” and Anita Kli- 
nova, who appeared in a number of operas. The men were 
notably Joseph Royer, baritone; Romeo Bascacci, tenor, and 
Gaetano Tommasini, tenor, who gave excellent account of 
themselves. Mr. Behymer and Fortune Gallo earned a sin- 
cere tribute of gratitude for the excellence of the singers 
and the pleasurable performances. 

Tamaki Miura, a great favorite, was honored at a large 
reception given at the Bryson Apartments, where friends 
and members of the Wa Wan Club and all the notables of 
the Japanese colony assembled to pay their respects to the 
diminutive soprano. Mme. Miura enjoyed the program pre- 
sented by well known artists for her entertainment and was 
all graciousness. . 

woman violinist is not often heard as a symphony 
soloist. Kathleen Parlow was a great attraction, not only 
to the violinists of the city, but also to the musical people 
in general, and a fine audience’ greeted her at both the 
afternodn and evening concerts. Miss Parlow played the 
Mendelssohn concerto in FE minor, displaying a full and 
vigorous tonal quality and a clean cut technic. Her musi- 
cianly interpretation and the sympathetic orchestral sup- 
port aroused enthusiasm and she was recalled numberless 
times. Glazounoff’s fourth symphony, in E flat, was ren- 
dered by the orchestra here for the first time and won 
great praise. The prelude to “Die Meistersinger” was also 
rbly played under Mr. Rothwell’s enthusiastic direction. 
acking the Auditorium as only a McCormack or a Schu- 
mann-Heink audience can fill it, Alma Gluck and Efrem Zim- 
balist had barely “standing room” for themselves, so closely 





were the eager listeners gathered to the middle of the stage 
in the big overflow that took up every foot of space. Zim- 
balist is the same artist who first charmed us, and his own 
arrangement of Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Coq d’ Or” was very 
interesting, scholarly, broad and full of tonal beauty. Mme. 
Gluck charmed with her magnetic personality, together with 
a graceful presence. Both artists were generous with en- 
cores, and were delightfully responsive to the enthusiasm 
of the immense audience. 

The announcement of a prize of one hundred dollars to be 
given by L. E. Behymer, the impresario, for the best lyrics 
for a state song, brought thirteen poems. The best was 
from the pen of a northern writer, Mary Lenox. Mr. 
Behymer is also offering an additional hundred dollars for 
a musical setting for the words. If only one of our southland 
writers would be a successful contestant we would have a 
truly representative state song. 

Mrs. Cecil Frankel, who is head of the extension depart- 
ment of the National Fcderation of Music Clubs, will leave 
this month for a tour of the United States. She will visit 
all the principal cities and Speak before numerous music 
clubs. Mrs, Frankel will be the principal speaker at im- 
portant conferences to be held in New Yark, Detroit, Chi- 
cago and Boston. - 

Frieda Peycke, composer of musical readings, has had a 
full schedule during this month, singing her compositions 
at the Alhambra, Corona, Culver City, and before many 
clubs here in Los Angeles. J. W. 


TACOMA NEWS NOTES 


Tacoma, Wash., January 17, 1922.—An enthusiastic audi- 
ence of civilians, soldiers and officers of Camp Lewis greeted 
our beloved Schumann-Heink. The Tacoma Theater was 
packed to the doors and many were turned away. Even the 
Stadium seating capacity would have been taxed as always 
when Mother Schumann, as she calls herself to us, appears. 

John Philip Sousa, of whom nothing but praises may be 
sung, was received here at two performances with thun- 
derous applause. 

Two “Fortnightly Concerts” of the Ladies’ Musical Club 
have been given. The first included vocal numbers by Justine 
Shannon Black, contralto, whose voice of pleasing quality 
was heard to great advantage in her chosen numbers, Mrs. 
Sherman L. Jonas was the pianist for the afternoon and 
displayed a quality of depth and technic. A beautiful song 
cycle, “Pagoda of Flowers,” by Amy Woodford Finden, 
was a fitting climax. Mrs, Neal McEachern, soprano; Mrs. 
Lincoln Gault, contralto; Frank S. Baker, tenor; Hiram 
Tuttle, baritone, composed the quartet of singers, accom- 
panied by May Ella Cook and introduced by Mrs. George 
Duncan, reader. Mrs, Gault’s rich contralto voice was 
especially suited to the score and she sang with understand- 
ing. The second concert was a matinee program given in 


the spacious auditorium of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club. 
The artists were Clayton Johnson, dean of the Conservatory 
of Music of Puget Sound College; Mrs, Percy James 
Starke, soprano, and Henri Klingenfeld, violinist. Mr. 
Johnson played with brilliancy. Mrs. Starke charmed her 
audience with the quality of her singing. Marked applause 
greeted Henri Klingenfeld, whose playing is artistic, It is 
of interest to know that his violin is a Washington product, 
having been made by a Washington man, and consists of 
native white cedar, and Mr. Klingenfeld prefers it to his 
other finer violins. Accompanying were Beatrice McHaney 
and May Ella Cook. 

The St. Cecelia Club tea was largely attended and intro- 
duced Agnes Neilsen Skartvedt, contralto whose voice of 
warm, rich tone quite captured her audience. Her songs 
were two arias and a group of Norwegian lyrics, in which 
the charm of her voice was greatest. The second tea of 
the St. Cecelia Club presented Mrs. James Eyre MacPherson, 
soprano, who is singing again after two years’ special study. 
Her voice, brilliant and clear, has new pianissimo effects which 
are lovely. She was accompanied by Pauline Endres, Janet 
Chalmers, a pianist of reputation and a pupil of Paul Pierre 
McNeeley, was heard in several numbers and showed 
marked progress in her art. 

Expression of the best music, in a choral sense, is usually 
expected of the Orpheus Club by music lovers, and the 
auditorium of the First Christian Church was filled. This 
popular male chorus, under the direction of John M. 
Sprague and assisted by Jane Burns Albert, of Portland, 
Ore., again won the admiration of Tacoma music patrons, 
Mrs, Albert's clear lyric soprano voice gave distinct pleas- 
ure. Irene Hampton accompanied. 

The Christmas Song and Story Hour for Children was 
enthusiastically attended. The tenor and bass voices were 
explained. Mrs, George Duncan pointed out the difference 
between them. Charles H. Shons, tenor, and Edwin Cook, 
bass, presented solo and duet numbers with Mrs. E. L. 
Davis at the piano. Robert Flack gave piano selections. 
Mrs. Frederick W. Hoyt, of Puyallup, was story teller of 
the day. 

The University of Washington Glee Club of thirty-two 
men sang at the Stadium High School December 27, Dean 
Irving M. Glen is director. This glee club is fast acquir- 
ing a reputation as being one of the best singing aggrega- 
tions that has represented the university in years. The violin 
sextet made a decided hit and had to be repeated. 

The large chorus choir of the First Presbyterian Church 
did not give “The Messiah” this year, as has been the cus- 
tom, but gave a modern cantata entitled “The Morn of 
Glory,” by F. W. Peace. It abounds in beautiful choryses 
as well as solo numbers, and the choir under the direction 
of J. W. Bixel quite excelled its former performances, B. 
F. Welty at the organ and Ethel Smith, pianist. Mrs. 
Donald D. Dilts, soprano; Mrs. W. J. Craig, contralto; 
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Miami Conservatory 
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Annual Song Recital 
Town Hall, 113-123 W. 43rd St., New York 
Tuesday, February 21, at 8:30 p.m. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Ted Grunden, tenor, and Carl E. Heaton, bass, were heard 
in solo and lovely ensemble numbers. 

The beautiful Christmas cantata, “Holy Night,” by Ash- 
ford, was given at the Pacific College Chapel, both the 
church choir and college choir taking part, — a chorus 
of sixty. Mrs. Langabeer, Miss Jessen and Mr. Bromell 
were soloists, with Miss Baronhill and Miss Carlton ac- 
companying and Miss Jessen directing. 

Paul Pierre McNeeley presented two of his Tacoma —_ 
at a recital. Elizabeth Meilson, in charge of the 
department of Pacific Lutheran College, gave two de eght- 
ful Debussy and Saint-Saéns numbers. Edith Nordstrom 
played the “Celtic” sonata by MacDowell. 

F. Harlan McCoy, of Tacoma, has accepted the solo posi- 
tion in St. John’s Presbyterian Church at Berkeley, Cal. 
He has a good bass voice. and is continuing his study with 
Andre Ferrier, operatic coach, of San Francisco. 

Dorothea Rumelin is a senior in Lincoln High School this 
year and is also devoting herself earnestly to the study of 
music. Her singing has improved greatly and she was well 
received at Pierce County W. E. A. meeting. 

Mrs. Donald D. Dilts, soprano, and Jean McDonald, 
reader, presented a program of unusual interest at Fern 
Hill Community House. Mrs. Dilts has a rich voice of 
great depth and sings with ease. A large audience was in 
attendance. 

Evelyn Downs presented her most promising young pupil, 
Ella Roberson, twelve years old, who plays with skill and 
ease. Mrs. Robert Jones, Hattie Reichert and Miss Persing 
assisted in making the program very enjoyable. 

A new quartet under the name of Camatsar has been fill- 
ing church and club engagements and will soon be heard 
at the Rialto Theater. The personnel includes Mrs, Percy 
James Starke, soprano; Mrs. E. N. Tollefsen, contralto; 
1 a i Raymond, tenor, and Angus MacPhaden, bass. 

J. W. Bixel, teacher of singing, recently presented three 
of his pupils in the first of a series of monthly recitals. 

S. 





Klibansky Pupils’ Recital and Engagements 

A number of students of Sergei Klibansky, New York 
vocal teacher, gave a recital at the Wanamaker auditorium 
January 26, and rendered a varied program in an artistic 
manner, all disclosing good voices, easy production and 
excellent enunciation. Those participating were Dorothy 
Hobbie, who sings with good poise and with a fine mezzo 
soprano voice; Stephanie Koeppen, who rendered an aria 
from “Nozze de Figaro” in admirable style and beauty of 
tone; Grace Marcella Liddane, who has made remarkable 
progress, and was especially pleasing in a French song by 
Lalo; Miriam Steelman, who is engaged for a tour of the 
northwest and who contributed an aria from “Tosca,” her 
voice being of beautiful quality, mellow and expressive, and 
possessing poise and assurance. Adelaide de Loca has a 
pleasing personality, and a contralto voice of beauty which 
she uses with intelligence and taste; Katherine Smith, a 
small person with a pretty voice and interpretative talent, 
sang three songs in lighter vein; Dorothy Claussen pos- 
sesses a fine contralto, well controlled ; Elsie Duffield sang 
two soprano songs in good style, and Alveda Lofgren con- 
cluded the program with the aria from “Der Freischiitz.” 
Mary Ludington was the capable accompanist. 

Mr. Klibansky announces several new engagements for 
his pupils, as follows: Lottie Howell will appear as prima 
donna in the “Greenwich Village Follies.” Florence ‘Kings- 
ley with the “Just Because” company, soon to open in New 
York, and Salvatore, Feldi with “The Rose of Stamboul,” 
Schubert Production, New York City. Grace Marcella 
Liddane will give a concert, April 24, and Miriam Steel- 
man will sing in concert in Trenton, February 7. Dorothy 
Claussen has been engaged to sing the alto part in “The 
Holy City” at St. Andrew’s Church, New York, February 
26. Elsie Duffield gave a very satisfactory recital in New 
York, January 30. Helen Riddell pleased an audience at 
her concert in Amsterdam, N. Y., January 4. Katherine 
Mortimer Smith was well received at’a concert in the Wash- 
ington Irving High School, January 29. Virginia Rea has 
just returned from a successful tour through the west and 
Texas. 

At the last studio recital of Mr. Klibansky the following 
pupils sang: Gladys Pearson, Jane Cater, Hope Loder, 
Hilda Strook and Dorothy Hobbie. He announces several 
pupils’ recitals in February: 4, at the auditorium of Ger- 
mania Hall, Brooklyn; 6, Hartley House ; 9, Y. M. C.A., 
Bronx; 17, East Side Y. M. C. A.; 22, under the auspices 
of the Evening Mail. 


Namara Wins Baltimore by Capital 
Performance 


“The recital was the finest- that has been heard in Balti- 
more for many months,” said the Baltimore American in 
speaking of Marguerite Namara’s appearance there in con- 
cert on January 31. On her program, among other selections 
and encores, was the “Jewel Song” from “Faust,” Grieg’s 
“Le Reve,” “Loch Lomond” (arranged by Kreisler), Kurt 
Schindler’s “La Colomba,” Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata,” the 
“Butterfly” aria, and, as demanded extras, “Comin’ Through 
the Rye” and the “Boheme” waltz, with others. 

After the concert, William A. Albaugh, the local mana- 

ger, under whose direction the performance was held, wired 
Cs Namara’s managers as follows, which further attests 
to the success of the singer in the most convincing way 
possible: “Marguerite Namara created a furore at her 
recital h@®e last night. Applause so continuous and demands 
for encores so great had to turn out lights to make audi- 
ence leave. Wire me what dates open in March.” 


Engagements and Re-engagements for Patton 


Wherever Fred Patton “4 whether it be in recital, 
oratorio, with orchestra, etc. is sure to win praise of the 
highest both from his audiences and from the critics. For 
instance, “Mr, Patton won his hearers from the start,” such 
was the verdict of the Tarrytown News after the baritone’s 
ms ai ance olan ve sen a the Eve geen oe 

ne performance ts) im,” vening Star 
in critically summing up the merits of the si of the 
well known baritone in a performance of “The Messiah” 
ne a P ie : ho f tly fills 

r ‘atton is an artist w Rene gue y 
ments, one of his recent ones the St. Cochia 
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: “ye Po tog igh Victor ba yrs re on January 

Salles recent orthcoming engagements 

filled by this ster a. artist are the Pe nae amy B 

i usical ras Utica, N. Y., January 25; me af 

anuary 30; Kane Lodge, Masonic Tem New 

York’ anuary 31; Peekskill, N. Y., February 7; Schola 

Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, conductor, New York, February 

8; Bach tne ron under the direction of Clarence Dickin- 

son “ nion Theological Seminary, New York, Feb- 
ruary 2 


Virginia Gill Scores as Singer and Reader 


One of the recent successful concert engagements filled 
by Yb, suo be hag Boe aray and reader of Camden, N. J., 
was at the C C. A. Auditorium, when she was 
assisted by Marie Eaver, pianist, and Anthony Liuzzi, cell- 
ist. Miss Gill was heard in several groups of nar ge one 
of which was from the David Bispham g Book, these 
numbers being given in memory, of Mr. Bispham, who was 
Miss Gill’s teacher. As a contrast to the musical rogram 
the young artist recited “The Ballad of East and West,” by 
Kipling, and “Mr. Schmidt's Mistake,” both of which were 
exceedingly well received. Miss Gill has heen syed similar 
programs in Camden, Woodbury, Merchantville and many 
other places, February 20 she is booked for an eng ement 
in West Philadelphia, when she will appear as the lead in 
two one-act plays. She will also give several vocal selec. 
tions. March 15 will find Miss Gill singing at the Abing 
ton, Pa., High School. 


Pine Bluff to Have Music Week 


Music lovers of Pine Bluff, Ark., are eagerly anticipating 
Music Week, which is to begin in that city February 19, 
with a community sing in the afternoon and musical serv- 
ices in the various churches. All the music merchants are 
to have forty-five-minute concerts in the afternoons at their 
business houses, the program to be supplied by both local 
and visiting artists. The schools will have short morning 
programs, and on Wednesday evening programs will be 
given at the First Presbyterian Church and at the Business 
and Professional Woman's Club. Leonora Sparkes is to 
appear Friday evening in recital, and the Dunbar Male Quar- 
tet on Saturday evening. A Japanese opera is to be given 
by the school children. The Arkansas State Federation of 
Music Clubs is to meet at Pine Bluff, February 23 and 24, 
and there will be numerous musical events in. connection 
therewith. 


Kathryn Meisle’s Meteoric Rise 


Extraordinarily rapid as the recognition of Kathryn 
Meisle’s merits has been by the American public, it seems 
now that her reputation has already traveled abroad. In 
consequence of the press notices received by this young 
artist in the western cities where she has appeared, and in 
consequence of the influence of a gentleman who heard her 
in Minneapolis when she sang with the orchestra there, an 
offer has come to Miss Meisle’s manager, M. H. Hanson, to 
have her appear in twenty concerts in England. But Miss 
Meisle, advised by her manager, has decided not to t 
this offer, as she wishes’ first of all to become generally 
known in her own native United States. 


Maier and Pattison to Give Benefit Concert 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, who have already been heard 
in recital in New York this season as well as with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, will make a fourth appearance 
in Town Hall on the afternoon of February 25 for the bene- 
fit of the Vassar College Salary Endowment Fund. The 
program will be of a popular nature, including several favor- 
ites heard before, but the outstanding feature will be a 
contrapuntal paraphrase of Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance,” arranged by ra Godowsky and to be played 
for the first time in New k on this occasion. 
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Dickinson Gives Bacu at Union Seminary. 


The first of four historical organ lecture-recitals by Dr, 

larence Dickinson in the Chapel of Union Theological 
Seminary was devoted, on pa a 7, to Bach and his 
contemporaries. A choir of thirty mixed voices, with solo 
artists, namely: Master William Glean, soprano; F. Reed 
Capouilliez, bass; en Smythe, soprano ; Marion Par- 
sons, contralto; Fred L Landau, violinist; Otto Landau, 
violinst; Robert Thrane, ‘cellist, and Mildred Dilling, harp- 
ist. Of ‘these artists Master William Glean, the boy soprano, 
was heard in the “Twilight Music” by Buxtehude, “My 
Heart Ever Faithful” and the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria;’ 
he did splendidly. Mr. Capouilliez had the responsibility 
of the bass solos in the Buxtehude work, and acquitted 
himself, as he always does, very well. Miss Dilling added 
her share to the enjoyment of all, _ needless to say, the 
choral portions were all well done, f or Dr. Dickinson is a 
master hand in his chorus effects. He also played organ 
solos, including the big toccata in D minor. The Chapel 
was filled to the last seat, even the chancel and aisles being 
crowded. Notable was the presence of many well known 
organists and choirmasters. At the February 21 lecture- 
recital, also on Bach, solo voices, a harpsichord and the 
choir of Union Theological Seminary (thirty men) will be 
associated in the affair. 

At the second lecture-recital, February 14, “The Life of 
Bach Set Forth in Music,” in Clarence Dickinson’s annual 
series at Union Theological Seminary, the assisting artists 
were Grace Kerns, soprano; Roscoe Possell and Raymond 
Williams, flutists; Maurice Kaufman, violinist, and Arthur 
Wilde, cellist, in the following program: prelude in D 
major; song, with two obligato flutes, “Tender Sheep May 
Pasture Safely;” “Cathedral” prelude and fugue; prelude 
and gigue from suite in C for cello alone; song, “If Thou 
Thy Heart Wilt Give Me;” march, Siciliana, from sonata 
vi, for flute; air on the G string; prelude in E flat minor, 
for clavichord; song, with two flutes, violin and cello, “Hark 
How Sweet the Strains.” 

Tue Totersen Recitat. 

hn cy Tollefsen gave a piano recital, assisted by Carl 
Tollefsen, violinist, at the Apollo Studios, Brooklyn, Feb- 
ruary 3, The rendition of Grieg’s ballade in G minor was 
masterful in technic and descriptive portrayal. Mr. Tol- 
lefsen followed with two contrasting selections, “Romance” 
(d’'Ambrosio) and “Caprice Viennois” (Kreisler). Mrs. 
Tollefsen’s French number, finely played, consisted of 
Chopin’s etude op. 20, numbers 2, 1 and 9 respectively and 
Saint-Saéns’ “Allegro Appassionata.” Mr. Tollefsen then 
gave “Old sy Melody” (Sinding), waltz in A 
major (Brahms), and “Norwegian Dance” ar gee 
The beautiful Brahms selection had to be repeated. T 
violinist also played as encore “Liebesfreud” (Kreisler). 

The final number of the program consisted of waltz para- 
phrase, “Man lebt nur einmal” (Strauss-Tausig), and “La 
Campanella” (Liszt). The difficult selections brought forth 
the greatest enthusiasm, and Mrs. Tollefsen was obliged 
to respond with two encores, “Arabesque” (Leschetizky) 
and “Aufschwung” (Schumann). Mrs. Tollefsen played the 
accompaniments to the violin selections. Both artists have 
pleasing personality, masterful style of performance, thor- 
oughly artistic rendition and a gracious way of responding 
to their audience. 

WireperHoup’s Sincinc Hearp in CANADA. 


This is an extract from a letter received by Albert 
Wiederhold; baritone, from his brother, J. H. Wiederhold, 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada, dated January 31, 1922: 


We had the great and most unexpected pleasure to hear you sing 
last evening over the wireless phone. Dr, J. E. Hett, M. D., has 
receiving outfit, and when he noticed your name he called me An 
and asked who you were. Upon learning that you were my brother 
he invited us to his office, and we were there until 10:30, Had 
some difficulty to get in line for New York first. . . . Heard Pitts- 
burg or Chicago, about 8:45. However, he succeeded we icking up 
New York and at that moment I heard your voice, istened to 
four of your selections, among them “Shipmate Ay “Mine,” ete. 
Barring some interruptions, we heard you wonderfully weil, and 
had a most enjoyable time, not soon forgotten. The announcements 
were very plain and bg name was clear in every case. We could 
hear every word of the letter he read iressed to you, The xylo- 
gene was most distinct; we had the full benefit of his selections. 

¢ soprano was also yery good, so was the applause; sounded like 
bones rattling! The distance separating us is rather far, yet under 
favorable conditions the hear is good, but not loud enough to 
have everyone hear without using the ear listener. If possible we 
would appreciate a program in advance of any future concert in 
ue yon take part, so we mn be sure to get an opportunity to 

r 

Tuorssy’s Firra Musicate. 


Emma Thursby’s fifth Friday afternoon musicale, Febru- 









ary 3, had as sts of honor ee Du Carp, the 
French pianist, the Countess Massiglia of Italy. To 
the great delightgof all, Mme. Du Carp kindly offered to 
play. She gave very interesting selections, “Deuxieme 
a (G. Faure) and “Jeux d’Eau de la villa 
d’ ” (Liszt 

Sergei y, the Russian tenor, sang “Arabian Mel- 
ody” (Borodin), “Over the Steppe” (Gret inoff), “Rev- 
olutionary” fd), “Wedding Song” (Balakireff), 
accompanied Sheppard. Angette Foret gave a 
roup of French and Japanese songs, and Manly Price 


“Christ in Flanders” (Ward-Stephens), 
“Twilight “ ht” (Katherine Glenn), “In Arcady by Moon- 
ight” yg | Mien accompanied by Elizabeth Boyer. 
Baa Frandine, soprano, sang “O toi qui prolongeas” 
(Gluck), “The Brownies” (Leoni), accompanied by Miss 
Sheppard Mrs. George Place presided at the tea table. 
Griec Program at Brick CuurcH. 

Dr. Dickinson’s Grieg gate at the Brick Church, 
February 3, had in its brief forty-five minutes ten numbers, 
consisting of organ pieces, songs and cello works. Particu- 
larly lovely in his playing was the “Spring Song,” very 
effective “March of the Gnomes” and full of strong rhythm 
the closing march from “Sigurd Josalfar.” Harriet Youngs 
sang “The Violet” and “The Princess” with clear voice, 
and distinct enunciation of the English texts: Max Gegna, 
cellist, played the well known “Ich Liebe Dich” (song) 
and a Norwegian Dance very well. A humorous number was 
“The Cow as Tune” in which Dr. Dickinson used the 


Tlestdoocters Seah” will be s 


tear of Music at the Brick Chur 


at the Friday Noon 
, February 17, with 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Mildred Graham, Mabel Beddoe, Alex Crooks and Andrea 
Sarto as soloists. 
STATE QUESTIONNAIRE CoMMITTEE Report. 

Some twenty-five members of the New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association, apparently so long defunct, gathered 
at the call of the Questionnaire Np en February 2. 
President Haywood presiding. Among resent were 
Misses Hodkinson, Fee, Hobson, Wescott, aad essrs. Erb, 
Lamson, Jarvis, Elmer, Wright, Russell, Holden, Shea, 
Hughes and the writer. 

President Haywood announced that the entire time would 
be given to the report, 142 replies having been received out 
of 400 sent out. Seven questions were submitted to the 
members, the first asking if the continuation of the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association was desired? The 
reply of 123 was “yes.”’ Do you approve of the present 
constitution?” Fifty-six said “No;” thirty-six, “Yes.” 
“Do you approve of nomination of officers by the council?” 
Seventy-five answered “No;” thirty-nine, “Yes.” “Do you 
desire nominations from the floor?” Eighty-one replied 
“Yes;” fourteen, “No.” . “Do <= desire an annual conven- 
tion?” 123 said “Yes;” four, ‘ 

All this was a sweeping vecckubial against the et 
constitution and government by .council, as originated by 
Frank Wright, and clearly indicated the complete disap- 
proval of such plans. At the close of this reading of the 
report, Mr. Wright made his exit. Letters were read from 
members living in Buffalo, Newburgh, Syracuse, Potsdam, 
Binghamton, Richmond Hill, Poughkeepsie, Lockport, E1- 
mira, Rome, Hamilton, etc. Some of these letters were 
from such well known and respected members as Julia E. 
Crarie, Kate S. Chittenden, Flora H. Huie, Mrs. Mehan, 
Messrs, Gow, Greene, Halstead, Hoerrner, Nichols, Parker, 
etc. A vote of thanks was given the committee for this 
very complete report. “How shall we re-organize?” said 
President Haywood, “the officers are all willing to resign.” 
A New Jersey’ member suggested continuation of present 
oftivars The president said: “Let us organize legally.” 

. A. Russell suggested the president call a meeting for 
acrid of the constitution and nomination of officers. He 
made it a motion and it was carried with heartiness. 

From all of which it is evident that the Star Chamber 
methods imposed on this once glorious society have been 
discarded, It was high time, for under such s nothing 
whatever has been accomplished for three years past. 
Women’s Puituarmonic Society Reception TO Presipent. 

February 5 the annual reception by the Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Society was given to the president, Leila 
Hearne Cannes, who has done so much for the organization. 
A musical program was offered, by Edith Baxter Harper, 
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soprano; Hubert Linscott, baritone; Carl Claus, violinist ; 
Frederick Bristol, pianist, and Enzo Serafini, baritone. 
Katherine Kerrin and Orton Rose were the accompanists. 
All the artists contributed excellent music, Mme. Cannes was 
the recipient of much attention, and Mrs. David Graham was 
chairman of the reception committee, with Maud - Reiff 

uring tea. Among those present were two composers— 
re Troland Gardner and Edgar P. Crissman—as well as 
the following guests of honor; Mary Garden, Ethel Legin- 
ska, Carolyn Beebe, Emma Thursby, Mrs, William R. Chap- 
man, Baroness von Klenner, Florence Foster Jenkins, Mrs 
Noble McConnell, Laura Sedgwick Collins, Dr. Frank Dam- 
rosch, Roberto Moranzoni, Walter Bogart and George E. 
Shea. 


Margolis Pupil with Chicago Opera 

James Wolf, artist pupil of Samuel Margolis, is scoring 
constant success with the Chicago Opera, singing the prin- 
cipal bass roles especially of the German operas. On 
January 31 he sang the role of King Mark in “Tristan” at 
the Manhattan, and on February 10 sang the part of the 
Landgraf in “Tannhauser.” The New York papers spoke 
enthusiastically about his sonorous voice as well as of his 
intelligent interpretation and fine appearance. Mr. Wolf 
also sang both these roles with success in Chicago, on one 
occasion replacing Edward Lankow without a rehearsal. 

Mr. Margolis feels justly proud of his pupil, who was 
engaged directly from his studio after Mary Garden had 
heard him. Mr. Wolf has studied with Mr. Margolis for 
the past two years, and is coaching with him daily while 
in New York, 


Florence McManus Honored 
Florence McManus, American soprano (wife of the emi- 
nent cartoonist, George McManus), has been elected hon- 
orary vice-president of the ‘Symphonic Ensemble, John In- 
graham conductor, which gives its first New York concert 
in Aeolian Hall on Friday afternoon, February 24 


Orchestral Appearances for Maazel 
Marvin Maazel, the young pianist who has been meeting 
with success on the coast, gave his first San Francisco recital 
on January 31 at the Gamut Club, Mr. Maazel has been 
engaged for several orchestral appearances in California. 


Sidney Silber’s . Spring Dates 
Sidney Silber will make a spring tour of the South, after 
which there is a possibility of his filling a number of dates 
in California. 
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How Old Is A 


Man 
WHEN HE’S OLD? 


John Burroughs, the famous naturalist, was over 80 
years of age when he died, 

i Roosevelt was active until the day of his 
lea 

Clemenceau was the oldest statesman at the peace 
conference—and the youngest in vitality. 

These men were not old at 50, 

They demonstrate the value of keeping physically fit. 
Will YOU be as active twenty years from now as you 
were at 25—or will you be and decrepit? 

The Gices seem of ons tewe cnocehes thoes times 8 
week en give eo — Boe ye and put the various " 
organs of your waniee, 500. 

Reve todigustion, lock inclined’ to 
excess corpulency, o cell of expert Instrestene wil 


131 West 38th Street, NEW YORK 








ARE YOU TOO STOUT OR TOO THIN ? 
Musicians—Especially Singers! 


It Is Highly Important For You To. 


THE CLOOS SYSTEM 


OPEN AIR AND INDOOR 


Physical Culture Studios 


Keep In Good Physical Condition 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Courter 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Mustcat Courier will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 


information Bureau, Musical Courier 








437 Fitth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Who Zoltan Kodaly Is 


The new correspondent of the Musicat Courter at Buda- 
pest, Zoltan Kodaly, who, as substitute for Béla Barték, has 
already contributed several letters to this paper, is recognized 
as one of the leaders of the younger generation of com- 
posers in Hungary, -and has long been the friend and co- 
worker of Béla Barték in collecting and editing the folk 
song treasures of Hungary, Roumania and Transylvania. 

He was born in 1882 in Kesskemet, the son of a railroad 
official, and grew up in the ancient Hungarian town of 
Nagyszombat which, by virtue of the Peace of Trianon, 
now belongs to Czecho-Slovakia, Here he learned to know 
music by study in the cathedral choir and by association 
with amateur chamber musicians. At eighteen he entered 
the University of Budapest to study languages and literature, 
but at the same time took the composition course at the 
Academy of Music. His graduating thesis at the university 





ZOLTAN KODALY, 
new correspondent of the MuSsICAL Courier in Budapest. 


was a study on strophic construction in Hungarian folk 
song (1906). 

He had determined to become a composer, even before his 
university course, and his teacher, Koessler, declared him 
to be “technically mature” in 1903. He, himself, did not 
consider any of his products worthy of being an “op. 1” 
until he reached a series of songs composed 1907-8. His 
first great influences were Wagner and Brahms, especially 
the latter, whose diatonic melodies were often drawn from 
the Hungarian folk song which Kodaly began in 1905 to 
trace to its very source. He and Bartok traveled for years 
to the remotest villages and gathered together literally thou- 
sands of tunes and texts, the publication of which has been 
interrupted and indefinitely postponed by the war. 

Under the influence of the study of national music, 
Kodaly’s own style developed in distinctly racial channels, 
and was further developed by contact with modern musicians 
in Berlin and especially in Paris. To a deeper understand- 
ing of Mozart, however, whom he reached via Wagner and 
Strauss, Kodaly ascribes his final development. 

Since 1907 Kodaly has been active as a teacher in the 
Royal Academy of Music in Budapest. A concert of his 
compositions in 1910 was successful enough to result in the 
publication of a string quartet (op. 2) and piano pieces 
(op. 3). The first was produced at the Tonkiinstlerfest in 
Ziirich, 1910, and later by the Kneisel Quartet in America. 
The second aroused such protest that for the next ten 
years not another note was printed. 

A cello sonata, op. 4, was successfully performed in Lon- 
don, Paris and Ziirich, More recently there have been pub- 
lished a sonata for cello alone, op. 8; a second string quartet, 
op. 10; piano pieces, op. 11; serenade for two violins and 
viola, op. 12; two orchestral songs, op. 5; a duo for violin 
and cello, op. 17; and songs, op. 6 and 9. Together with 
Barték he published 150 selected folk melodies from 
Transylvania, and alone a volume of “Hungarian Laments.” 

c:& 


Althouse Defines Ideal Recital Program 


“The trouble with many recitalists’ programs is that the 
artists have gone over their selections so many times with 
a coach and accompanist that there is absolutely no spon- 
taneity to their singing when the hour of their appearance 
arrives,” recently declared Paul Althouse, well known tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who of late years has 
been devoting his time to appearances in concerts,. recitals 
and oratorios from coast to coast, and who, by his varied 
experience and many engagements each season, is in a 
position to know. 

“Now, one of my ideas. for the ideal recital program 
would be to have the artist appear on the concert platform 
and when the first inspiriting welcome of applause had died 
down, to sing from his repertory what his feeling of the 
moment suggested. In this way a singer could preserve 
the spontaneity of his interpretations much better and not 
have to sing a heroic aria when his mood dictated that 
lyrical German lieder were the selections for which he 
had the feeling of the moment. 

“Of course there are those who would immediately raise 
objections to this procedure for several reasons, one of 
which is the fact that some auditors like to consult their 
programs and book of words diligently beforehand, note 
the biography, date of birth, etc., of the composer, the 
English text of the song, and other details, so that there 
is as little ‘surprise’ left in the singer’s interpretations as 
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possible. This also tends to take the edge off the audience’s 
co-ordinate spontaneity.” 

Perhaps this striving toward the ideal recital program 
has partly been solved by an operatic and concert artist of 
international repute who is now concertizing with great 
success in America. This singer uses a printed book of 
words containing many of the arias and songs of his reper- 
tory, but no printed program. Instead, before each number 
he announces the selection he is going to sing, which still 
gives those in the audience who do not understand the 
foreign text time to consult their book of words. Thus 
the artist in question achieves a certain degree of spon- 
taneity at his concerts that goes a long way toward remov- 
ing the stilted, set interpretation of many another recital- 
ist’s “overrehearsed” and “not-in-the-mood-for,” fixed 
program, and in a way refutes Mr. Althouse’s argument 
for the ideal recital program. ‘ P. 


TEICHMULLER ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATED IN LEIPSIC 


Fund Established to Help Needy Students—Rosen Scores 
Success 

Leipsic, January 10, 1922.—The outstanding event in our 
musical life at the beginning of the year was an anniversary. 
Twenty-five years have passed since Prof. Robert Teichmiil- 
ler, piano teacher, joined the faculty of the Leipsic Con- 
servatory. In keeping with this artist’s serious life, devoted 
entirely to the art of teaching, Leipsic refrained from a 
noisy, boisterous jubilee. As a worthy anniversary cele- 
bration Teichmiiller’s pupils have founded a special fund, 
entitled the ‘“Teichmiiller Stipendium,” which is to be used 
for the support of needy pupils. We hope that the numer- 
ous Teichmiiller pupils who are abroad will participate in 
this action. Until now 35,000 marks have been collected. 

Max Rosen Prays BrauMs. 

A striking, artistic event was a great charity concert in 
the Albert Hall for the benefit of the “Hilfsbund fir 
Deutsche Musikpflege.”’ The concert, comprising Bee- 
thoven and Brahms, was conducted by Hermann Scherchen. 
Max Rosen, the American violinist, was the soloist and thus 
introduced himself most favorably to the Leipsic public. 
His playing of the Brahms concerto showed that he pos- 
sesses a highly developed technic and a sincere and positively 
entrancing, warm violin tone. His interpretive powers, 
which withstood a difficult task, are bound to gain as he 
grows older by increasing spiritual depth. He earned tre- 
mendous applause and was recalled many times, 

THE SCHACHTEBECK QUARTET. 

In the field of chamber music a local ensemble, the 
“Schachtebeck Quartet,” has recently risen to a real signifi- 
cance. At its last evening it played Schénberg’s “Verklarte 
Nacht” with an approach to absolute perfection. The audi- 
ence showed enthusiasm both for the work and the per- 
formance. Dr. ApotpH ABeER. 


Konecny Has Personal Representative 


Harold Manning, who is the personal representative for 
Josef Konecny, reports numerous bookings for the Bohe- 
mian violinist and his concert company, a partial list of 
which is as follows: January 30, McPherson; 31, Abilene; 
February 1, Concordia; 2, Belleville, Kans. On February 
6 he will be heard in Ellsworth; 7, Sterling; 8, Kingman; 
10, Pratt; 13, Yates Center; 14, Girard; 16, Osage City; 
17, Great Bend; 20, Stafford; 21, Kingsley; 22, Dodge City 
(all in Kansas) ; 23, Lamar; 27, La Animas; 28, La Junta, 
and March 2, Rocky Ford (all in Colorado). 


“SODER-HUEGK 
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paber of mane Sines of — ag PT Famous for her correet 
Write for Booklet 
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Harold Henry’s Paris Recital 


Paris, December 10, 1921—There was a large audience 
to greet Harold Henry at his recital here in Gaveau Hall 
on ember 8. The main floor of the hall and all the 
boxes were entirely filled, and there were a good many in 
the main balcony and enough in the top gallery to fill the 
front rows. The applause was spontaneous and enthusiastic, 
and—since Henry could not have had more than twenty-five 
or thirty personal friends in the house—it must have been 
sincere. He played splendidly. There was a slight restraint 
noticeable in the Bach numbers, which may have been due 
to the fact that he was using, for the first time in public, 
a French piano, in this case a Gaveau. By the time the 
Beethoven sonata (op. 31, No. 2) was reached his tone had 
taken on its accustomed roundness and sonority. The Mac- 
Dowell “Keltic Sonata” was magnificently given; it had 
bigness of conception, sweep and poetry. In the last group 
Mr. Henry was obliged to repeat his own “While the Piper 
Played,” which had at this recital its first metropolitan 
performance, its second on any program. The audience also 
wanted him to repeat the “Butterfly” etude of Chopin, but 
as the program had already been lengethened considerably 
by encores, he’ wisely refused. Some of the best playing of 
the evening was in the Chopin group. The polonaise (op. 
40, No. 2) was stirring; the etude (op. 25, No. 7), a lovely 
song, and the scherzo (op. 20) electrifying. . Among his 
encores he played Busoni’s arrangement of Beethoven's 
“Ecossaises,” MacDowell’s “March Wind,” and his own 
“Dancing Marionettes.” 

The Paris Minstrel of December 16 wrote as follows of 
the Henry recital: 

_M, Harold Henry is one of the most distinguished American 
pianists. I have heard Mr. Henry often during my sojourn in 
America. At his concert given in the Salle Gaveau, on December 
8, he brilliantly confirmed the got qualities that marked his per- 
formances given in America, Especially in the sonata of Beetho 
ven did Mr. Henry display his perfect mechanism and his musical 
intelligence. We heard the Keltic sonata of MacDowell, Mr. Henry 
succeeded in makin, On the program we also note 
Ravel, Chopin, an y Harold Henry, 

The Paris edition of the New York Herald, December 9, 
had the following notice: 

Harold Henry, the American pianist, well known for his work 
with the principal symphony orchestras of the United States, en- 
joyed a very brilliant success in his first Paris concert at the 
Salle Gaveau last evening, Americans in ‘the audience were particu- 
larly pleased with Mr, , ee. brilliant and finished interpretation 
of MacDowell’s “Celtic Sonata,” a composition which is only too 
seldom heard in Paris despite its great and deserved vogue in the 
United States. The pianist’s own compositions, “While the Piper 
Played” and “The Dancing Marionettes” revealed a rich and fanci- 
ful vein. The second, which was given as a final encore, is a 
marvel of ey gtace and delicate gaiety and made a very happy im- 
pression, ‘‘While the Piper Played” was not less taverabiy received 
and was repeated in acknowledgment of unceasing applause, In 
Bach, Beethoven and Liszt numbers Mr, Henry showed his complete 
comprehension and mastery of the classics, Palmgren’s ‘Feu Follet” 
was admirably done, while three Chopin selections gave opportunity 
for a display of very real virtuosity, 


the work clear, : 
two charming compositions 


Dilling Scores in Pittsburgh 


Following are excerpts of the press clippings received by 
Mildred Dilling in Pittsburgh regarding her appearance in 
that city on January 5: t 


No word of praise could add to the warmth of Pittsburgh friend- 
ship for Miss Dilling. Of charming personality, her conquest of 
that sweetest of all musical instruments is complete. She lacks no 
skill of technic. If one may draw any line of demarcation where 
all was so thoroughly good, one might say that Miss Dilling reached 
her crest of excellence in_the old legend preserved in the poem of 
“The Elfs,” Leconte de Lisle, composition by Renie; Hasselmans’ 
“Les Folletts,” Zabel’s ‘Le Source Jallisante,” and the ballad by 
Poenitz.—Pittsburgh Dispatch, January 7, 1922. 


Miss Dilling an her program with the Renie “Legende” after 
the poem “Les Elfes” by Leconte de Lisle, with which she held 
her audience enraptured, and was called upon for an encore. Of 
her other more important numbers were the Perilhou “Chanson de 
Guillot Martin,” that stirring Seventeenth Century, four square 
harmonic tune which fits the harp well, and the “Norse Ballad” by 
Poenitz in which she displayed her fingering ability. The Cady 
“Danse Oriental” was interesting. Her final encore was one of 
the many “Marche Militaires.”"—Pittsburgh Sun, January 7, 1922, 





She is nimble and accurate of finger, and she obtains effective 
contrasts of tone color, Arrangements of Debussy’s “Clair de 
lune” and of an old French song were her most interesting numbers, 
-—-Pittsburgh Times, January 7, 1922, 


Miss Dilling is a dexterous and agile fingered priestess of the 
arpeggio shrine, who fills her harping with dynamics and makes it 
interesting. As a tour de force she offered the Renie “‘Legends,” 
based on the Leconte de Lisle poem “Les Elfes.”’ It was interesting 
from the march which started the bold knight on his road to the 
last crisp, anguished tone want prone the fact that he fell 
dead at the feet of his fiancee. iss Dilling’s rendition was excel- 
lent.—Pittsburgh Post, January 7, 1922. 


Thomas James Kelly’s Carlos Enjoyed 


Of the charming “feast of Christmas carols,” presented 
under the excellent direction of Thomas James Kelly, re- 
cently at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, the Cincin- 
nati Times Star made the following glowing remarks: 


The singing of Christmas carols at the Conservatory of Music 
on Sunday afternoon bore across all of its quaint music, its fine 
interpretation. . . . It recalled the day when nine years ago the 
founder of the institution, Clara Baur, passed on, . . . The music 
was not solemn, nor even all serious, Decidedly it was all 
worth while and pleasant to hear. 

. Kelly, presiding at the pianoforte, was not only mas- 
ter of the celebration, but, Judging from the program numbers, the 
instigator of the affair. Mr, Kelly claims to be no more than the 
investigator who unearthed from obscurity one or two spritely pro- 
bers, some of them judiciously pruned for public enter- 


gram num 
tainment. “Joseph Was a Walking” comes into this category. It 
is d in ch , and has a medieval flavor of text and 





music, All the carols were sung in English except three very old 

French Noels. . . . Mr. Kelly called the attention of his hearers 

to the fact. that nega, Med the finest of the old hymns were written, 

not by ecclesiastics, but by lawyers and judges. Nevertheless the 

ancient. . . Yi? sacerd: 
a 


$ are articular that most 
venerable of all, “Corde Natus.” 


in character, in i 
nglish carols were 


Among the 
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“Good King Wenceslaus,” the “Three Kings” and the legend of 
the “Three Ships.” ne 

During his search for material, Mr, Kelly discovered a plaintive 
negro spiritual, which . . . excited great mpathy. ‘I'm so glad 
the angels brought the tidings down.”. . . The French carols were 
sung by a special choir, while in the majority of the other songs, a 
fine chorus from the Conservatory pupils gave the music in truly 
appealing spirit. A distinguished pany pied every labl 
seat in the Ceneereaee recital hall to hear this most appropriate 
Christmas singing.—N. P. S. 


High Tribute for Illingworth 


Since Maurice Renaud moyed his audiences to tears by his emo- 
tional and infinitely tender singing of the song of the rist Child 
from ssenet’s A ler of Notre Dame,” nothing quite so thrilling 
in the way of dramatic song has been heard here as Nelson Iiling- 
worth’s rendering, in the Town Hall yesterday, of Loewe’s “Er!- 
king.” Like Renaud, like Calvé, like Farrar, Illingworth knows 
how to act with his voice. There was little a or change of 
facial expression bat with his voice alone, subtly modulated in con- 
sonance with the changing words, he hypnotized his hearers like a 
Hindu magician till they Feit as if they actually saw and heard the 
frightened child in the consoling father’s arms as he rides at mid- 
night unable to see the ghost which lures the child to its death, It 
was one of the most wonderfully perfect things heard here in years 
and the audience was correspondingly enthusiastic. : 

The same rare art was brought to bear by Mr. Illingworth on 
Schubert’s fourteen “Swan songs” which opened the recital—songs 
that are rarely heard, because with all their melodic simplicity they 
are emotionally far beyond nineteen of every twenty public singers. 
In “My Abode” (Aufenthalt) the singer achieved as great a triumph 
as in the “Erlking.” He also sang modern songs by Strauss, Mous- 
sorgsky, and Sinding, winding up with Schumann's “The Two 
Grenadiers,” which Mr. Illingworth sings as_ effectively as Plancon 
or Chaliapin, He is a very great artist.—Henry I, Finck, N. » J 
Evening Post, 





Minneapolis Critics Praise Mina Hager 


Mina Hager, Chicago contralto, who gave her second 
concert with the symphony orchestra in Minneapolis 
pan) January 15, took an airplane ride over the city the 
ollowing day with W. H. Evans, a realtor there. He flew 
to and from the National Realty Convention in Chicago 
in July, 1921, and so invited Miss Hager to go up with 
him after her recent concert. _ } : 

The following laudatory reviews appeared in the Minne- 
apolis papers: 

Last year Miss Hager interpreted delightfully the delicately 
humorous charm of Carpenter's Chinese song qroup; this year she 
chose the dramatic impersonation of opera, Miss Hager was as 
thoroughly worth while a soloist as the season is likely to ee - 
H. A. Bellows, Minneapolis Daily News, January 16, 1922. 





Mina Hager, the western contralto, so pleasantly remembered from 
last year, sang in sympathetic and well placed voice. Quite warmly 
received as her artistic efforts merited, she sang extra numbers wit 
the orchestra,—Minneapolis Journal, January 16, 1922. 


A Gain to Music and a Loss to Movies 


Edgar Schofield’s recent recital at Muncie, Ind., brought 
forth a two-column article from a writer on the Evening 
Press in which the singer’s art and personality were com- 
mented upon enthusiastically, the first paragraph reading 
as follows: 

Edgar Schofield is a singer; he was born into that talent; critics 
herald him as one of the great bass-baritones of the day, and he 
sroved it to Muncie people in his inspiring concert last night. 
ut, according to appearances he ought to be a movie star; accord- 
ing to size and build he ought to be an athlete; according to himself 
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he wants to be and is, “Just folks,” as wr Guest would say. 
And the best part of it all is that he is all of them—except the 
motion picture star, and it’s a fact that handsome men are needed 
a few other places besides the movies. 


Critics Find William Beck Splendid Kurvenal 


When William Beck appeared as Kurvenal in the Chicago 
Opera Association’s “Tristan and Isolde” performances his 
work was highly lauded by the Chicago critics, who eulo- 
gized him as follows: 

William Beck sang and acted Kuryenal—a real opportunity to 
display his great talent—like the genuine artist he is, He drew a 
very sympathetic figure of Tristan’s old servant and his beautiful 
voice poured forth in opulent and melodious fullness.—Herman 
Devries, Chicago Evening American. 


William Beck, who has a fine regard for the Wagnerian spirit, 
was a splendid Kurvenal.—Chicago Daily Journal. 


Edward C, Moore, 


William Beck made a fine hit as Kurvenal. 
Chicago Daily Tribune. 


William Beck made an excellent Kurvenal.—Journal of Commerce 





William Beck’s Kurvenal was exquisite and very praiseworthy, 
It is a sympathetic role, which the excellent baritone presented 
with good vocal qualities and with commendable dramatic force, It 
was a real success.—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily News, 


William Beck made a very “good Kurvenal. He is an artist.— 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 


Mildred Graham Sings Without Effort 


Among the recent recital engagements of Mildred Graham 
were appearances at White Plains, N. Y.; Ossining, N. Y.; 
Jersey City, N. J.; Nyack, N. Y., and Stamford, Conn. In 
reviewing the Stamford and Ossining recitals two of the 
dailies praised the art of the soprano as follows: 

The first numbers by Miss Graham showed evidence of a delight- 
ful flexible lyric soprano voice, She sang without effort and there 
was a liquid smoothness in her tones which was most pleasant. 
Stamford Advocate, ay 

Miss Graham has been heard here before and the audience ex 
pected big things from her and they were not disappointed. Her 
magnificent voice was never heard to better advantage. Seldom is 
it our Se ppm te hear an artist of this calibre. Her tremendous 
voice filled every niche and crevice in the vast auditorium.—-Demo 
cratic Register, Ossining, N. Y 





Ethel Jones Wins Davenport Success 


The recital which Ethel Jones, well known mezzo, pre- 
sented in Davenport, Ia., recently brought forth the follow- 
ing glowing press tributes: 

Miss Jones has a wonderfully toned, full voice; it is rich, sweet 
and clear and she knows how to use it to good advantage. She was 

{Continued on page 52.) 
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in excellent voice and her program of modern songs was given a 
most gratifying renditi ial ight was the » “Go, 
to Miss Jones, She 








Lovely. Rose,” Srl Robinson, dedicated ro 
ave Pierce's “The ie” with fine spirit, her interpretation bring- 
oe out a burst of spont jaw The Sonnets from the 


Portuguese she made very interesting. Her closing group of lighter 
songs was charmingly done.—Davenport Daily Thnes, anuary 16. 


Miss Jones has a beautiful voice of rich, vibrant, colorful quality, 
“The Birch Tree,” of Burleigh; “At Nightfall,” by Reddick and 
“Sing to Me, Sing,” by Homer, were especially arerving ane 
bright, One of her songs of special moment was “Go, vely 
Rose,” dedicated to her by the poser, Carol Robi Several 
encores were necessary, “The Lilac Tree’ of Gartlan winning de- 
cided favor.—-Davenport Democrat, January 15. 


Dudley Buck Artist in Musical Play 


Thomas Conkey, one of the many artists from the New 
York vocal studios of Dudley Buck, has been winning much 
success on tour as Richard Wayne in “Maytime.” Ap- 
pended are extracts from a few of the press notices which 
he has received recently: 


Thomas Conkey, the metic vocalist, who was so well liked 
when he sang here in “Fiddlers Three,” adds strength to the com- 
pany. The part taken by him was not so weli done, even when the 
original company visited us. Mr. Conkey has a particularly pleas- 
ing voice,—Toronto Mail and Empire. 





Tom Conkey has a fine tenor voice.—Buffalo Evening Times, 





Thomas Conkey as Richard “Wayne is all that could be desired. 
He ages gracefully and artistically and sings satisfactorily—Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune, 

Thomas Conkey is handsome and offers a good baritone as the 
lover of two generations.—Baltimore News. 

Conkey has youth, personality and above all a fine singing voice. 
—Pittsburgh Leader. 


Thomas Conkey won approval with his rich baritone voice which 
he used in a most effective manner.—Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


Thomas Conkey brings to the piece a warm, pliant baritone, clear, 
of goodly depth and sonority.—Pittsburgh Post. 





“Maytime” is familiar to many here as is also. Thomas Conkey 
and the combination of excellent play, and able singer make a very 
enjoyable entertainment.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Barclay’s Singing Brings Philadelphia Praise 

John Barclay, the young English baritone who is enjoy- 
ing his first season in this country, has made a fine impres- 
sion wherever he has appeared. One of his latest engage- 
ments was in Philadelphia, and regarding it the Philadel- 
phia Record of January 12 had the following to say: 


The soloist, John Barclay, baritone, a recent arrival from Eng 
land, has not only a musical, well trained voice, but also possesses 
a fine, clear enunciation, His songs were doubly enjoyable be- 
cause he had the good taste to sing even his beautiful Brahms son 
in English. Barclay’s enunciation is as clean and clear as that o 
the late David Bispham, which is about as complimentary a tribute 
as one could offer a new singer. His graphic, even thrilling, per- 
formance of Kocheman’s war picture, “When the King Went Forth 
to War,” was tremendously effective, while his versatility was 
evidenced in his contagious singing of the Irish ballad, which he 
was obliged to repeat. Barclay made another fine impression and 
bids fair to become popular with Philadelphia audiences. 


Claire Dux a Busy Artist 

On her way to New York to sing with the Chicago 
Opera, Claire Dux, soprano of that organization, stopped 
off in Cleveland to sing at a special concert. Archie Bell, critic 
of the Cleveland News-Leader, was among those present, 
and although the concert was not a public recital, he was 
impelled to write as follows: 

Claire Dux, until last evening, was merely a name known to a 
few Cleveland musicians and music-lovers, some of whom may have 
heard her in the big opera houses of Europe. Now she has the 
right to consider herself a big local favorite, because she scored a 
notable success with thé throng and there will be considerable de- 
mand immediately for her appearance in recital, She has a beauti- 
ful soprano voice of lyric quality, although on occasion she ventures 
off into the realms permitted only to coloraturas and seems equally at 
home there. For example, her opening number last evening was the 
“Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto.” Another was the big aria of Mimi 
in the first act of “La Boheme.” She came through with flying 
colors, 

Miss Dux will give several concerts this month in addi- 
tion to her appearances with the Chicago Opera at the 
Manhattan. Mile. Dux presented a recital at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on February 5. On the followin, day 
she sang in Lynchburg, Va., and was ‘soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Stock, on Febru- 
ary 10 and 11,. The soprano will give a recital at Orchestra 
Hall, ‘Chicago, on February 26, and on February 23 will 
appear in Concord, N. H. This makes a total of six concert 


appearances within the month. 


Fine Collection of Adjectives for Finnegan 


John Finnegan, tenor, whose travels as soloist take him 
all over the United -States, always wins the finest kind of 
notices, as eleven’ printed below show in part. He is fre- 
quently heard in New York, as soloist of Father Finn’s 
Paulist Choir and at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, where he has 
been solo tenor for fifteen years. He will be soloist at the 
concert, February 27, to be given by the glee club of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Hotel Astor, when one of his 
numbers will be “Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses.” The 
notices are as follows: 

John Finnegan, who sang beautifully the “‘Ingemisco” from 
Verdi’s “Requiem,” was we ed as an established favorite. . . 


Mr, Finnegan was in excellent voice and reinforced the favorable 


impression made in his two proven appearances. — Louisville 
Courier Journal, December 16, 1921, 


The “Ingemisco” from the Verdi “Requiem” was a_ very beau- 
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H several ballads i to insistent —Brattle- 
bere, Vi, fp eed, hoy i ee 


The aria from Puccini's “La Boheme” introduced John Finne- 
gan, a beautiful lyric tenor, who gave a ly ya A mm 
rendering of the big number, to repeated Mr, 
Finn sang “Somewhere a Voice Is ing,” “The Lilac Tree,” 
‘Ma aa Day ’ and other selections. —Rutland, Vt., Herald, Jan- 
uary 18, f 


A grand aria from Puccini's “La Boheme” introduced John Fin- 
n » the choristers’ noted lyric tenor, who gave in a prmgnntic 
a emotional rendering a wonderful fepeepeetation of this great 

he handled this aria, 


pleasing personality and the 
composition impressed the audience with the fact that he was 
singer possessing powers extraordinary.—North Adams, Mass., Her- 
ald, January 20, 1922. 


no sign of 
as a bell. He was obliged to respond to four encores, which he 
generously did and he could have sung the rest of the evening as 
far as the audience was concerned, did he so desire, Mr, Finnegan 
could easily be the feature of almost any concert, for he has a voice 
dl ome : zoel charm,—North Adams Evening Transcript, Jan- 
y 20, : 


The leading soloist was John Finnegan, whose rich tenor voi 
pissed so well that he was obliged to answer to three questa 
utland News, January 18, 1922. 


, He displayed a voice of unusually ciear tonal quality, His rendi- 
- = t ~B aria pe (, amet gg’ he so t 
thai e audience would not sati, unti — 
Auburn Citizen, November 12, 1921, i Jory 


Echoes of Seydel’s European Appearances 

Irma Seydel, the violinist and composer, made several 
very successful concert appearances abroad during October 
and November last. October 9 and 15 and November 2 she 
played in Cologne, and as she already had appeared there 
six times in previous years, she has in all nine concerts in 
that city to her credit. October 22 the violinist appeared in 
Aix-la-Chapelle and was exceedingly well received. Ap- 
pended are translations of some of the excellent press no- 
tices which Miss Seydel received while abroad: 


The biggest hit was achieved by the violinist, Irma Seydel, 
virtuosa in the best sense of the word, with whom far and wide 
none can compare.—Koelner Tageblatt, October 10, 


_Irma Seydel from Boston played at the Musical Society on 
Saturday. The other day we called her a virtuosa who could 
not find her equal far and wide. But this time she combined 
with this fabulous technic, which the Brahms concerto well 
needs, high musicianship, so that a most eminent performance 
resulted.—Koelner Tageblatt, October 17, 


_Irma_ Seydel, the most extraordinary violinist, played at Haus 
a gaa again with great success.—Koelner Tageblatt, Novem- 
er 


Irma Seydel, who has already appeared here with Steinbach, 
aroused stormy applause. She is a violinist of refined, highly- 
developed art and technic, and her rendition of the Schubert 
numbers promises much for her performance of the Brahms con- 
certo next Saturday.—-Stadt-Anzeiger zur Koelnischen Zeitung, 
October 11. 

Very grateful were her hearers for the acquaintance with the 
truly first-class violin virtuosa, Irma Seydel, who was enthusiastically 
acclaimed for her technically finished and in captivating manner 
soulfully animated playing.—Rheinische Zeitung. 

Miss Seydel returned to America after filling these engage- 
ments and again is active in the musical world here. 





Jordan Sings with Unusual Musicianship 
_ Mary Jordan’s recent appearance as soloist with the West- 
field, Mass., Masonic Choral Club and in recital at Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, and Galveston, Texas, brought from the 
critics many favorable comments, from which the following 
excerpts are culled: 
Miss Jordan sang all her songs with her usual musicianship and 


authority. Her voice is of uncommon texture, clear and mellow 
throughout its wide range.—Westfield correspondent to Springfield 
nion, 

Miss Jordan sang in wonderful voice, her d rich tones car- 
rying to every corner of the auditorium.—Westfield correspondent 
to Springfield Republican. ; 

Aside from being one of the best contraltos appearing in either 
opera or concert in America, Miss Jordan is endowed with charm 
and a striking personality.—Galveston Daily News. 

_Possesses a rich velvety contralto that at times moves the heart 
with strange power.-The Mt. Vernon Banner, 


De Horvath Well Received in North Adams 


Under the caption of “Mme. de Horvath astounds all, 
piano playing little short of marvelous and hearers were 
charmed,” the North Adams (Mass.) Evening Transcript 
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tiful piece of vocalization, but there were many in the 
who felt that the encore—‘Somewhere a Voice Is Calling”—was a 
rather sudden descent from the sublime to the sentimental. How- 
ever, the audience loved it, and called the singer r times 
altogether, besides compelling him to make many bows from the 
side of the stage. He made quite as much of a sensation as that 
other John, countryman of his, and confessed at the end of the 

he “liked to sing in Louisville’—and no wonder.— 


concert 
Louisville Times, December 16, 1921. 

Mr. Fi » al well liked in Boston, followed De Vere’s 
“The Showy Breasted a Pearl” with “Come Back to Erin, Mavour- 
neen,” both won for singer a splendid ovation.—Bos- 
ton Globe, January 16, 1922, 

John Finnegan, tenor, . , . sang brilliantly and was in excel- 
lent voice.—Boston Post, January 16, 1922. 

A solo by John Finnegan . . . so appealed to the audience that 
Mr. ey was compelled to return for four encore numbers.— 
Manchester, N. H., Mirror and American, January 17, 1922, 


Mr. Finnegan electrified the audience with his wonderful han- 





di f the aria, His the resonance and sym- 
‘hate quality of his tones, the ease with which he took the, very 
igh notes and his all-around work stamped him as a great singer. 


4, 
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had the following to say in reviewing one of the appear- 
ances there of Mme. Horvath: nadie 


“Bravo” shouted an enthanions in the baleony of the Empire 
Theater at the ienileniion of the concert given =e Cecile de Hor- 
vath, and while the rest of .the audience content ted th with 


vigorous clappin c hands yet the “bravo” was poe in the 
hearts od + malorit 
It hardly seemed a possible that the slight young artist who bowed 
to Bay po Mang A be capable of such a mighty task, but it 
took only a few minutes to agreeably undeceive them. She proved 
an artist of ¢ tional ability, with, beautiful tone, a fine technic 
and musical feeling, the latter bsing manifest to an eminent degree 
throughout bes work. In the forte passages she was superb and 
Ceromeneps the concert showed she could produce that beautiful 
tone so rarely heard among players. At the conclusion of 
che concert she received quite an ovation and responded with en- 
cores, 


Rudolph Gruen Pleases on Tour 


Rudolph Gruen, the pianist, now on tour with Paul 
Althouse, is winning new favor in the cities where he is 
appearing. The following excerpts from a few of his 
many notices emphasize his success: 


The pianist, Rudolph Gruen, displayed great talent both as an 
accompanist and soloist. Lincoln pianists showed remarkable en- 
thusiasm over his sympathetic accompanying -— his masterful 
rendering of his own composition. —Lincoln, Neb., Star. 





Mr, Gruen, pianist, 


a peared in a triple role, as accompanist, 
soloist and composer, ‘ nic 


€ was most reliable and sympathetic as 
an accompanist, and in his solos, which were played in dazzling 
fashion, aroused the interest of f local pianists in the audience to 
an unusual degree.—Lincoln, Neb., State Journal, 

Too much praise can not ie @ given the pianist, Rudolph Gruen, 
who rendered matchless accompanying, and his solos were so well 
received that the audience was loath to part with him as a soloist, 
even after he gladly responded to three encores. His “March Mili- 
taire,” by Schubert-Tausig, was most brilliantly rendered, while 
his scherzo in B flat minor by Chopin was a masterpicce. —Lexing- 
ton, Kan., Teacher. 


Warren Ballad Concerts Receive Praise 


The first Frederic Warren Ballad Concert of the third 
season was given in the Selwyn Theater, New York, on 
Sunday evening, January 22, which received warm praise 
from leading New York papers, a few extracts of which 
herewith follow: 

The first Freferic Warren Ballad Concert of the season was 
distinguished by an agreeable program excellently performed. 
The New York Trio, Olga Warren, soprano, and Lionel Storr, 
baritone, were the artists of the evening.—-New York Tribune, 


All the vocal numbers, according to the custom at these concerts, 
were sung in English. The selections in the list were, as a whole, 
admirably rendered. The audience was large and enthusiastic,— 
New York Herald, 


At the Selwyn Theater last night the Frederic Warren Ballad 
Concert brought a large audience to hear several local E hee 
of deserved repute. essrs, Adler, Guidi and Van Vliet pla 
the lightsome G major trio of Mozart with grace and delicacy, 4 
Olga Warren and Lionel Storr were delightful in classical and 
modern songs, ably accompanied by Francis Moore.—-Evening Mail. 





At the Selwyn Theater, Frederic Warren began his third season 
of Ballad Concerts with an_attractive program of songs, singers 
and’ instrumental numbers, Mr. Warren confesses to two policies: 
“Not to render popular songs, but to render good Cy el 
and “To give your favorite song in English.”—Evening 





Frederic Warren, the well known teacher and singer, is the 
founder of the Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts, which are now 
in their third season and have proven themselves to be a series of 
substantial and stimulating musical events, The first of this sea 
son’s concerts took place last Sunday evening at the Selwyn 
Theater before a large audience, with very fine success.—Staats- 
Zeitung. 

If all the concerts are to be as good as this first one, then we 
may look forward to a most varied and artistic series.--Volks- 
Zeitung. 


James Hamilton Wins Enthusiestio Approval 


James Hamilton, tenor, added another success to his al- 
ready long list when he appeared in recital recently at the 
Quachita College, Arkadelphia, Ark. The press comments 
are appended 

Those who heard James Hamilton, tenor, last night are rejoicing 
that they listened to this good singer. Mr. Hamilton has a pleas- 
ing personality, fine artistic sense and an interpretative skill that 
ahd. He gave a very pleasing pee to an appreciative au- 
dience, He combined a variety of style and expression in his 
repertory from the gentle, lyric ballads, to the dramatic opera, arias. 

Jhen he got down to the tenth song, which happily was “‘Little 
Mother of Mine,” by Burleigh, the audience was thoroughly in love 
with the singer and had him repeat the favorite. Again he was 
encored after singing “De Ol’ Ark’s a-Moverin’,” by Guion, which 
he faithfully portrayed. His response was “Scandalize Mah Name,” 
Burleigh. 


The arias he sang were “E Lucevan le Stelle,” from the opera, 


‘Tosca,’ Puccini, and “Vesti la Hi bba,”” from “Pagliacci,” Leon 
cavallo, Two Handel numbers, ome My Beloved,” and “Where 
‘er You Walk,” were given at the opening: of the program. Whether 


in the heavy or the light numbers, Mr. Hamilton pleased and satis- 
fied the artistic and musical sense of his listeners.—Sifting Herold, 
Arkadelphia, Ark., January 20, 1922. 


The third number on the College Course was given last evening 
by James Hamilton, tenor, No number this year has been better 
received. Mr, Hamilton won the hearts of his audience from the 
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an hour he held them with a group of songs 
f his hearers. r. 


Hamilton's voice is of charm q , smooth, of fine e and 
admirably control! received was “Little r 
Mine” he was compelled to sing it again, and in addition was 


encored twice after numbers. His negro spirituals were es- 
at ae .—The Daily News, Arkadelphia, Ark., Jan- 
uary, f 


Mr. and Mrs, Ross David Pupils in Recital 


On Sunday, January 29, the pupils’ musicale at the New 
York studio of Mr. and Mrs. Ross David, was of pleasingly 
varied interest. Priscilla Baynes sang with remarkable 
clearness and flexibility of tone for one so young, showin 

eat promise for the future coloratura work. Harry 

rowne, baritone, widely known as an actor, gave Scotch 
and English ballads in his usual virile style. Marguerite 
Gale, soprano, sang several English songs with a pecular 
distinction of quality particularly noticeable in the reson- 
ance and beauty of her upper register. 

Mr. David, in excellent voice, gave some Negro spirituals 
in his own inimitable manner. His “Pershing” song, by re- 
quest, was stirringly dramatic. Mrs. David at the piano 
was an inspiration to audience and singers. The program 
was concluded in a fittingly artistic climax with three songs, 
words and music by Mrs. David. They were sung individu- 
ally by Miss Baynes, Miss Gale, and Mr. David. 

Many distinguished guests were present despite the storm, 
and were enthusiastic in their praise. Among them were 
Baroness deHedemann, Lady Muir MacKenzie, Mrs. Robert 
A. Gardiner, Anne Middleton Holmes, Mrs. H. Hobart 
Porter, Mr. and Mrs. Waddill Catchings, Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard A. Carden, Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Brotherton, Dr. 
and Mrs, .C. S, Fischer, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Young, Mr. 
and Mrs, Robert Mainzer, Mr. and Mrs. William Gallatly, 
Mr. and Mrs. Orlando Roulland, Mrs. Emile Utard and 
daughters, Carolyn Beebe, Mrs. Harrison Irvine, Mrs. 
Charles Lamb, Mrs. A. K. Buxton, of Washington; Mr. 
and Mrs. Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. Howard Donnan, Mrs, 
Charles Cooper, Mrs. Robert MacNall and Stanley Hooper. 


Reinald Werrenrath and Encores 


Reinald Werrenrath takes his art reverently and puts the 
best of himself into his work. As a result he gives the 
concert world a fine, deep, clean cut, all too rare product— 
honest art! He never stoops to cheap effects, he never re- 
sorts to trickery, he never indulges in imitation. He never 
acts his songs, or illustrates the meaning of the text by any- 
thing but his voice or natural facial expression—and last but 
by no means least, he never takes an encore in the middle 
of a group. Regarding the latter he has been questioned 
many times. People cannot understand why he has been 
so firm about not repeating, no matter how great the ap- 
plause. After a recent concert an editor of a well known 
paper questioned him at length about it. He told him that 
he had often been the subject of discussion among musicians, 
as he was unique in being the only singer on the concert 
stage today, who did not at some time repeat a song. 

“Well, it is a distinction to be known as that,” he laughe ' 

“If there is anything in the world I hate it is an encore 
thief. By refusing to repeat a song I know I can never be 
accused of ‘stealing encores.’ There are many reasons why 
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I do not think songs ought not to be repeated. You see 
the repetition must either be better or worse than the orig- 
inal performance. As the audience naturally makes com- 
parisons, you will hear someone say, ‘He sang it better be- 
fore,’ or if the reverse happens to be true, they will say, 
‘Why didn’t he sing as well as that in the first place?? Why 
take a chance ?’ D. 
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hitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Houston, Texas, Sept. 19. 
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FRIEDMAN TAKES MINNEAPOLIS 
BY STORM AT SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Cathal O'Byrne Sings Program of Irish Songs—Roentgen 
Cello Soloist with Symphony at New Year Concert— 
Lashanska Heartily Welcomed—Sturkow-Ryder 
and Mina Hager Both Score 


Minneapolis, Minn., January 25, 1922—The Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra concert of Friday evening, Janu- 
ary 20, was an unusual one in many ways, and chiefly in 
its presentation to a Minneapolis audience of the great 
Polish pianist, Ignaz Friedman. It has become the custom 
—and rightly—to consider the artist as supplementary to 
the regular symphony program, but Mr. Friedman’s playing 
makes it impossible to think of anything else on the pro- 
oom first, though the orchestral numbers were especially 

ne. 

The Chopin E minor concerto occupied the second half 
of the program—a concerto which, in the hands of many 
fine artists remains a mediocre composition; with Mr. 
Friedman’s interpretation it became the dazzling bit of in- 
tricately traced jewelry which Chopin must have meant 
it to be. Artists complain of the concerto as “ungrateful,” 
“weak,” etc., but under Mr. Friedman’s master sway it 
became a coherent, clearly intelligible, master composition 
with the appalling technical difficulties minimized. And 
the orchestra has never played a more satisfying accom- 
paniment, though the artist’s freedom in his tempos some- 
times kept the willing accompanists on the qui vive. 

Responding to the storm of applause, Mr. Friedman 
played a bewitching waltz of his own, the “Butterfly” etude 
of Chopin and then the great A flat polonaise—played 
them as we have dreamed for years that maybe somebody 
could play them. Another encore, one of Chopin's shorter 
waltzes, was given before the artist came down to earth 
and, with his coat on and hat in hand, said good-night 
while a train was being held for him. Even then the 
audience did not leave until the stage manager began put- 
ting out the lights. 

The first part of the program had been built up well for 
the artist’s appearance and no audience has ever been in a 
more receptive mood. The lovely rondino in E flat major 
for wind instruments was the first number offered; then 
the D major symphony of Brahms, and finally the “After- 
noon of a Faun,” by Debussy. All three numbers were 
well played, though the interpretation of the symphony did 
not quite hold up to that of the other two. 

CatHat O’Byane Sincs ProcramM or Irtsn Sones. 

That Minneapolis Catholics are most interested in songs 
of Ireland was shown by the capacity house at the Audi- 
torium on January 1) when Cathal O’Byrne sang a pro- 
gram of Irish folk songs of all types and ages. The 
concert, sponsored by the Men’s Club of the Church of the 
Incarnation and the Seton Guild, was a huge success, artis- 
tically and financially. Mr, O’Byrne makes his success more 
by personality than by any serious claims to artistry in 
voice control, and he is doing a great service by his research 
in finding fine old Irish folk tunes and bringing them to 
audiences in general. He was ably assisted in the accom- 
paniments by Frances Walsh. He sang many songs with 
no accompaniment in order not to spoil their antiquity by 
a modern setting. 

Between the song groups Wilma Anderson Gilman gave 
variety to the program by several short and brilliant piano 
solos well adapted to please the miscellaneous audience. 
Various personal interests have kept Mrs. Gilman from the 
concert stage for several years, but her playing seems to 
have gained by the rest, and she swayed her audience with 
her complete mastery and poise. 

RoentceN AGAIN SoLoist With SyMpPuHony. 

The first concert of the new year occurred on January 1 
at the Auditorium, when the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra played an interesting program. It began with the 
symphonic poem No, 3, “Les Preludes,” by Liszt, and then 
followed the Cadman “Thunderbird” suite, that fascinating 
Svendsen number, “Carnaval in Paris,” and two. Sibelius 
numbers—“Valse Triste” and “Finlandia.” In all of these 
Mr. Oberhoffer rose far above his average directing, and 
the players responded to the forceful personality of the 
director and gave a vivid reading of each number. 

Engelbert Roentgen, solo cellist with the orchestra, was 
soloist, and chose two numbers with which to attract his 
audience—the “Waldesruhe,” by Dvorak, and Saiit-Saéns’ 
“Allegro Appassionato.” This is his second season as solo 
cellist here, and each appearance further verifies the fine 
judgment of the orchestra directors in contracting with so 
fine an artist, His instrument is a veritable organ in his 
capable hands. He was the recipient of generous applause. 

LASHANSKA HeartiLy WELCOMED, 


On January 6 the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra had 
as soloist Hulda Lashanska.. She was a very gratifying 
artist in Massenet’s “Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux” and 
Charpentier’s “Depuis le jour.” She was given very hearty 
applause. : 

Weidig’s concert overture in F major, op. 65, which is 
dedicated to Mr, Oberhoffer and the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, opened the program, and was a work of great 
merit and thoroughly enjoyed. D’Indy’s symphonic varia- 
tions, op. 42, to “Istar,” made fascinating reading with the 
kaleidoscopic tonal pictures, all of which Mr. Oberhoffer 
and his men brought out. The Tschaikowsky No. 6 sym- 
phony closed this program. This work has never been 
played better by this orchestra, and music lovers here feel 
ever prouder of the wonderful progress shown in tonal 
balance and in perfect nuances. 

Tump Younc Propte’s Concert. 


The third concert of the Young People’s series took 
lace Friday afternoon, January 13, at the auditorium, with 
Mr. Oberhoffer directing and giving explanations of the 
compositions played by the Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra. Each appearance of Mr, Oberhoffer as interpreter, 
either Sorballe or musically, makes Minneapolis realize 
more the fine director we have in our midst. His talks are 
the result of many hours’ study, for they are short and to 
the point, and give the children who pack the auditorium a 
splendid idea in word pictures what the music tells them 
from the orchestra, so that these concerts are highly educa- 
tional. 

Elgar’s march, “Pomp and Circumstance,” opened the 
eeagrens Massenet’s “ grand violins of King Louis 
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IV” and the Tschaikowsky “Miniature” overture from the 
“Nutcracker” suite, all lent their different colors and 
added interest. Beethoven’s “Theme and Variations” from 
string quartet, op. 18, No, 5 (for string orchestra), Casella’s 
symphonic fragments from “The Venetian Convent” ballet, 
and Smetana’s symphonic poem, “The River Moldau,” made 
up a full program of the greatest merit. 
FirreentH Concert or SuNDAY SERIES. 

The fifteenth concert of the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra Sunday series was opened by Emil Oberhoffer 
with the overture to “Oberon,” by Weber, on Jan 22. 
This was skilfully played. The “River Moldau,” by Sme- 
tana, followed, while a pleasing novelty for solo cello, two 
horns, harp and strings proved that Zandonai could write 
for that odd combination. This “Medieval Serenade” met 
with the audience’s instant approval. William Lindsay, 
Scotch pianist, now a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was soloist in two numbers. The 
“Andante and Polonaise” by Chopin (orchestrated by 
Scharwenka) was not a grateful concert selection. Liapuno’s 
“Rhapsody on Folk Songs of the Ukraine” was played for 
the second time in America, and was a more pleasing num- 
ber for the soloist. 

Sturkow-Ryper Wie OrcHestra. 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, was one of the ver 
acceptable soloists of the year. The Rimsky-Korsako 
concerto for piano and orchestra in C sharp minor was 
played in a magnetic manner, and gave us a very good idea 
of this interesting work. Her early training has made 
Sturkow-Ryder a pianist and interpreter of first rank. She 
received hearty applause. 

The orchestra opened this concert, January 8, with the 
Liszt E major polonaise; then it gave a glorious reading 
to the Dvorak “New World” symphony. A _ complete 
change of color was given in the Herbert “Air de Ballet,” 
and the Grainger “Shepherd’s Hey” closed the afternoon 
with a cheerfulness that was refreshing. Mr. Oberhoffer 
brings forth new shadings every time he directs, and so 
fascinates the most faithful attendants at these concerts. 
He is never lacking in variety. 

Mina Hacer Scores. 

The concert of January 15 brought for our commendation 
Mina Hager, contralto, and she sang twice with success. 
Her singing of Ulrica’s “Invocation” from the “Masked 
Ball,” by Verdi, was a masterpiece. Her voice is rich and 
sweet, and Chicago has a fine contralto in Miss Hager. 

The orchestra played with its usual finesse the “Magic 
Flute” overture, by Mozart; the Beethoven No. 1 symphony, 
Casella’s suite from the “Venetian Convent,” Cadman’s 
“Spring Song” from “Shanewis,” and a number from 
Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde.” 

Notes. 

On January 10, Eva Gautier, soprano, sang at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Armory in a historical recital in cos- 
tume of the country and period represented. This was the 
second of the chamber music course (first season), arranged 
for the University and successfully managed by Mrs. Carlyle 
Scott. The first number was December 1, when the Flon- 
zaley Quartet played. Miss Gautier made a charming ap- 
pearance and sang artistically. The evening was one of 
ur joy. She was assisted by a wood wind choir from the 
Minneapclis Symphony Orchestra. 

Henry Williams, harpist with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, and William Keller, violinist, with David Nyvall 
at the piano, appeared in recital at the Minnesota College, 
January 17, They are three artists of more than local 
fame. 

On January 16, at the Church of the Redeemer, Mildred 
Langtree, contralto; Lillian Nippert-Zelle, violinist, and 
Katherine Hoffman, pianist, gave a splendid recital. 

January 18, at the Lyric Theater, the Thursday Musical 
Club gave its fortnightly program. Frances Vincent- 
Coveny, soprano; Margaret Horn, violinist; Elsie Wolf, 
Mrs. James Bliss and Katherine Hoffman, pianists, ap- 
peared and made a favorable impression. 

On January 5 the Thursday Musical Choral Club, with 
Hal Woodruff directing, gave the morning program at the 
Lyric Theater. Florence Graves Walter, pianist; Norman 
Stevens, bass, and Eugene Skaaden, accompanist, made this 
a noteworthy program. 

Harold Lindau, tenor, was the soloist with the Arpi 
Club at the First Baptist Church, January 10, when that 
fine club of picked men’s voices sponsored the program. 
Mr. Lindau’s voice is acclaimed by many as unusually fine. 
The Arpi Club has some new voices and they sing as one 
man. Their program was well chosen. G. A. Sandberg is 
director. R. A. 


Rothwell Leads Many American Novelties 


Walter Henry Rothwell, the highly successful and popu- 
lar conductor of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
is adding also in the new year interesting novelties to his 
splendid repertory. Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Oriental 
Rhapsody” from his “Omar Khayyam” suite, and “Three 
Russian Poems,” by Theodore Gordohn, a gifted Russian 
composer, living in Los Angeles, found conspicuously ef- 
fective first performances during January. Lazare Samin- 
sky’s “Virgilie,” a series of three Russian tone op 
are to be heard soon. Two other novelties scheduled for early 
hearings are Bower's “Chinese Romance” and “A California 
Suite,” by Frederick Jacobi, a Californian himself, born in 
San Francisco and well known in eastern music circles as 
an assistant conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
New to the southwest also will be Josef Holbrooke’s tone 
poem, “The Raven,” planned for the remaining part of the 
season. Conductor Rothwell recently received a long and 
interesting letter from the composer telling about the suc- 
cessful premiere of this work in Munich, 


Mary Allen to Sing Santuzza with San Carlo 


Mary Allen, who has been spending several weeks at her 
home in Ft. Smith, Ark., recently sang at the Oklahoma 
School for the Blind, Musk , Okla., at which she made 
an excellent impression with her lovely voice and charm of 
manner. On January 30, she was s to give a re- 
cital at the New Theater, Ft. Smith, and later appearances 
in Muskogee and Tulsa. Owing to Mrs. Allen’s success as 
Lola in “Cavalleria Rusticana” with the San Carlo Opera 
Company in Philadelphia, she will sing the principal role, 
Santuzza, in the same opera when it is performed in Buf- 
falo in April. 
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(Continued from page 45.) 
this is true of Mr. Schwarz.. There were numerous repe- 
titions and encores demanded. 


New York Euphony Society 


George Meader, Metropolitan Opera tenor, was much 
liked and consequently applauded and encored when he ap- 
red as soloist for the second private concert of the New 
ork Euphony Society, Carl Hahn conductor, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, February 10. His solos included the 
aria “Una furtiva lagrima” (Donizetti), and the flower 
song (“Carmen”), showing his operatic style and author- 
ity; he also gave two groups of songs, the first entirely by 
Strauss, the second by Clarke, Hahn, Tosti, Klickman and 
Hageman. Utmost tenderness was noted in “Traum durch 
die: Dammerung,” and a splendid climax on high notes in 
“Heimliche Aufforderung,” sung in impeccable German. 

Adele Luis Rankin, coloratura soprano, was heard in 
the obligato to Victor Harris’s arrangement for women’s 
voices of David's “Thou Brilliant Bird,” in which her trills, 
staccato and high E were unusual. She also sang songs by 
La Forge and others. 

Choral numbers, sung by forty singers, were by Hatton, 
Scholz, and Carl Hahn, the conductor, did everything pos- 
sible with his limited number of singers. “The Green 
Cathedral” (Hahn) was sung by request, and this was 
without doubt the best sung of all. Meta Schumann played 
beautiful accompaniments for Mr. Meader, and Harold F. 
Waters for the chorus. 


FEBRUARY l11 





Percy Grainger 
Percy Grainger, the eminent pianist-composer, gave a 
recital in Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, February 11, 
which was attended by a very large audience. Few 
foreign born artists who visit our shores can boast of 


having established so large and permanent a following as. 


has been done by Mr. Grainger. First and foremost his 
pianistic art is of a supreme order; next, his compositions 
which are of an appealing nature have found recognition 
from press and public, and are featured by symphony or- 
chestras and soloists in all parts of the civilized world. 
Furthermore, his magnetic personality never fails to attract 
thousands of worshipers to his shrine. 

His program, which opened with the Bach-Liszt prelude 
and fugue in A minor, was a revelation to the audience as 
played by Mr. Grainger, who holds the distinction of being 
an exceptional interpreter of the great Bach. His perform- 
ance of this gigantic work disclosed extraordinary musician- 
ship, sincerity and clarity, as well as deep insight into its 
content. The variations on a theme by Paganini, book 1, 
Brahms, followed; this work, with its almost insurmount- 
able technical difficulties was played by Mr. Grainger with 
remarkable ease, which stirred the many pianists present to 
vociferous applause. Next came a lullaby from “Tribute 
to Foster,” by Grainger; this composition was originally 
written by Mr. Grainger for solo voices, chorus and orches- 
tra. The piano number, lullaby section of “Tribute to 
Foster,” is a free paraphrase of this composit.on; it was 
received with great enthusiasm. A group of three Grieg 
numbers followed: “Humoresque,” op. 6, No. 4; “I Know 
a Little Maiden” (which had to be repeated), op. 17, No. 16, 
and “Wedding Day at Troldhaugen,” op. 65, No, 6. The 
latter was composed by Grieg as a gift to his wife for one 
of their wedding anniversaries. 

As a closing group Mr. Grainger played “Tango Ameri- 
can,” John Alden Carpenter, as well as Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” 
No. 3, in A flat, and “Polonaise” in E major. At the con- 
clusion of the long program, the audience made no attempt 
to depart, demanding encore after encore which comprised 
etude in A flat, Chopin; Grieg’s “berceuse” in G major, the 
concert giver’s own settings of “Irish Tune from County 
Derry,” “Shepherd’s Hey,” “Country Gardens,” “One More 
Day, My John,” as well as Guion’s “Turkey in the Straw.” 

Felian Garzia 

Felian Garzia was heard in a piano recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday evening, February 11, in a program which 
comprised the prelude and fugue in A minor, Bach-Liszt ; 
“Novelette” in D major, Schumann; three Chopin numbers 
(barcarolle, prelude in’ E flat and fantasie) ; Debussy’s “La 
soiree dans Grenade” and “Poissons d’Or,” “Bouree Fan- 
tasque” by Chabrier, “Au Bord d’une Source” by Liszt, and 
the “Blue Danube” waltzes by Strauss-Schulz-Evler. 

Mr. Garzia revealed in his playing sincerity and musician- 
ship as well as virility, warmth and poetic feeling. In short, 
he is a pianist who possesses the rare gift of gaining and 
retaining his hearers’ interest. From the opening of the 
Bach-Liszt prelude and fugue to the final number on the 
program he disclosed qualities which entitle him to recogni- 
tion as a welcome addition to metropolitan concert pianists. 


Josef Hofmann 


The best way to review a recital by Josef Hofmann is to 
print the program in full and to say that Mr. Hofmann was 
in fine form and played each and every one of the numbers 
and the encores as well true to style, with a prodigious 
technic which seems ease itself, and to the great pleasure of 
a huge and enthusiastic audience, All of this is entirely true 
of his recital at Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 11, and here is the program: 






Variations in D minor............0eeeeeeeee .» +. Handel 
Sonata in A major, op, 101.......5.eeeeeee . - Beethoven 
Polonaise in E flat mimor..............06+ «+ +.Chopin 
SN ON MOD ii bd eh sc cbdwin seeker eds sveevecsves Chopin 
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FEBRUARY 12 
Galli-Curci 


For the benefit of the Osteopathic Hospital, Mme. Galli- 
Curci gave a Metropolitan Opera House recital last Sunday 
afternoon before a vast throng which packed the house and 
overflowed onto the stage, and the occasion resulted in the 
same resounding success which always falls to the lot of 
the beloved little Italian cantatrice when she faces her New 
York adorers in opera or concert. 


Mme. Galli-Curci was in 
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superb voice and her tones sounded like spun gold. Her 
renderings revealed, as they always do, a wealth of musical 
insight, interpretative versatility and vocal skill. The box 
office receipts were about $10, 


The program follows: 
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Shadow Song, from “Dinorah” (with flute)............. Meyerbeer 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra 


Sunday afternoon is a favorite time for Philharmonic 
patrons in this city to attend their favorite series of con- 
certs, and the latest of those Sabbath events, with the 
mighty Willem Mengelberg as conductor, proved to be no 
exception in the matter of a full attendance and unbridled 
enthusiasm. This gifted and popular Hollander no longer is 
making a bid for New York’s affection and admiration; he 
has won both in unreserved measure. 

Mengelberg opened his program with Beethoven's “Pas- 
torale” symphony and gave the great old work a distinguished 
reading, full of lofty spirit and charmful poetry, and the or- 
chestra played it with technical skill and musical under- 
standing of the most gratifying kind. The performance 
brought to Mengelberg a demonstration of applause such as 
no mere mass politeness on the part of the audience ever 
achieved. The listeners were unashamed in their prodigious 
expressions of joy which forced Mengelberg to almost end- 
less journeyings across the stage and to no less number of 
bowings before its edge. 

The funeral march from “Gétterdammerung” (as an un- 
announced tribute to Nikisch, perhaps?) was a powerful and 
dignified delivery, beautifully shaded and eloquently pro- 
claimed especially in its dramatic quality. Liszt's well be- 
loved “Les Preludes” closed the program, and of course 
drove the hearers into frenzies of delight, what with its 
melodic allurements and the -pith, pep, and propulsiveness 
with which Mengelberg set them forth. 


John McCormack 


In his fifth concert this season at the Hippodrome, Sun- 
day evening, February 12, John McCormack again drew a 
capacity house, the usual crowd being seated upon the stage. 
With the admirable support of Edwin Schne‘der at the 
piano, the tenor, fully recovered from his recent cold, began 
his well arranged and wholly delightful program with two 
Handel numbers—‘Where’er You Walk,” from “Semele,” 
and “Enjoy the Sweet Elysian Groves,” from “Alceste.” 
These were given in Mr. McCormack’s accustomed ele- 
gance of style and rich tonal quality; as an encore he sang 
a French humber. 

As it always the case at the McCormack concerts, follow- 
ing his second group four additional numbers were given 
before the charmed listeners would allow the singer to 
depart from the stage. Rachmaninoff’s exquisite “To the 
Children” was a gem, and two first-time songs in the same 
group were “La Serenata,” by Zandonai, and “When You 
Are Old.” A McCormack program is not complete with- 
out the famous Irish songs and the several rendered upon 
this occasion won warm approval, They were “Nora 
O'Neill,” arranged by Hughes; “The Soliloquy,” arranged 
by Somervell; “The Snow Breasted Pearl,” arranged by 
Robinson (given by request), and “Nelly, My Love and 
Me,” arranged by Dr. Joyce. “Mother Machree” and 
“Dear Old Pal of Mine” were among the encores. 

The final group comprised “The Valley of Rest,” a charm- 
ing number by Alexander MacFadyen, heard for the first 
time; “My Wee Little Hut on the Hill,” Horace Gleeson; 
“The Poet Sings,” Wintter Watts, and “Thine Eyes Still 
Shined,” one of his accompanist’s lovely songs. Again 
there were additional numbers. 

Donald McBeath, the young violinist now so well identi- 
fied with the John McCormack concerts, came in for his 
share of the audience’s favor through his valuable contri- 
bution to the program. He played Haydn-Burmester’s cap- 
pricietto; menuet, Porpora-Kreisler; a romance, Wilhelm), 
and “Quitarre,” Moszkowski-Sarasate. He, too, gave encores. 


Wilhelm Bachaus 

Bachaus is surely one of the world’s greatest pianists. 
The more one hears of his playing the more profoundly is 
the admiration stirred by his amazing facility, and the con- 
summate ease with which he accomplishes the most difficult 
feats of technic. Were there nothing in his playing but its 
sheer perfection, he would still win some measure of suc- 
cess. But there is far more. There is a real wealth of 
musicianship and interpretative ability that stirs the emo- 
tions to the depths and calls for that spontaneous sort 
of applause that only results from the highest and most sin- 
cere enthusiasm. He filled the Town Hall for his recital 
of February 12 and he held his audience throughout his 
program, but especially during the latter portion of it—the 
final group—which consisted of pieces well within the range 
of understanding of the American concert-going public: 
Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Mangiagalli and Liszt. 

To say that the public was delighted with the playing of 
this group would be rather to understate than to overstate 
the case; the enthusiasm constantly increased with each suc- 
ceeding piece, and more than one commuter started to leave 
and then changed his mind and missed his train—without 
regret. 

Of Rachmaninoff, Bachaus played the lovely, ethereal pre- 
lude in G major, and gave it a colorful interpretation that 
would have charmed its composer. Chopin was represented 
by the prelude and nocture in C minor, the berceuse and 
barcarolle ; Liszt, by the exquisite “Waldesrauschen,” played 
with a wonderful depth of sonority and scintillating variety 
that was thoroughly atmospheric, and his ever popular 
“Campanello.” The “Danse d’Olaf,” by Pick-Mangiagalli 
—a joyous, humorous, roguish conception—brought down 
the house and had to be repeated. The whole recital was a 
real success, and it was won by genuine, sincere art, without 
affectation nor any attempt at originality or eccentricity. 
Bachaus plays with the most perfect simplicity of manner. 
He seems to enjoy it. It might best be expressed by say- 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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Musical Comedy - Drama- Motion Pictures 





During the past week there were four new productions. 
“The Law Breaker” opened at the Booth Theater; Frank 
Fay’s “Fables,” a revue, began at the Park, after a post- 
ponement; “Cat and Canary,” a mystery play, opened at the 
National; “The Blushing Bride,” a new musical comedy, 
was begun at the Astor. 

This week “Madame Pierce” comes to the Ritz; “Mont- 
marte” takes the place of “S. S. Tenacity” at the Belmont, 
the latter being moved down town to the Neighborhood 
Playhouse 

New Features at THE HippopRoMeE. 

For the first ten weeks of “Get Together,” Fokine and 
Fokina, the Russian dancers, were the soloists in their big 
ballet, “Thunder Bird,” created for the production. After 
that time they withdrew from the cast, and one of Fokine’s 





SIDNEY BLACKMER, 
as he appears in “The Mountain Man,” which is having a 
successful run in New York at the present time, having 
been produced by’ Charles L. Wagner. Mr. Blackmer was 
discovered by the New York manager, and his eatremely 
skillful and impressive portrayal of the crude boy from the 
mountains who is “made over” through the war's influence, 
has attracted the notice and most favorable criticiem of the 
dramatic critics. 


pupils took his place, a young dancer, Mr. Gluckoff. Until 
last week this spectacular musical number was one of the 
feature attractions at the Hippodrome. A _ new ballet, 
created by R. H. Burnside, called “Bees and Butterflies,” 
will take the place of the Fokine ballet, which has been 
withdrawn. 

Musica Score ror “Four Horsemen” py WittiaM Axt. 

What is perhaps the most interpretative and complicated 
musical score ever made by S. L. Rothafel was arranged 
for the Metro screen spectacle, “The Four Horsemen,” 
which attracted record crowds to the Capitol Theater for 
two weeks. Those who have seen the picture during its 
previous appearance on Broadway have found that a second 
visit to the Capitol brings to the surface new beauty in the 
picture. 

In creating this setting, Mr. Rothafel has adhered to his 
belief that a score should do more than merely accompany 
the picture. It should interpret the character and action 
of the picture in so effective and realistic a manner that it 
becomes an integral part of the picture itself. The score 
for the “Four Horsemen” has been created according to 
these principles, and prominent musicians, who have visited 
the Capitol this week have commented on its musical and 
descriptive qualities. 

This score probably contains more individual numbers 
than any other ever made at the Capitol. This is due to 
the shifting panorama of the picture, the myriad details, 
and the quick and eloquent flashes. Each of these widely 
contrasting and equally colorful scenes has been scored to 
music that is descriptive and at the same time is a sym- 
phonic and correctly constructed composition, The principal 
themes are all original music, especially written by William 
Axt, to meet the requirements. Perhaps the outstanding 
themes are those given to the Four Hor nquest, 
War, Pestilence and Death—which are distinctively in- 
dividual, and so constructed that they can be played to- 
gether. An effective interlude is furnished by the singing 
of “La Marseillaise” by Virginia Richards during a cor- 
responding scene. 


The prelude, which precedes the picture, is an example of 
good showmanship. It is a combination of orchestral and 
pictorial effect, and introduces a novel prologue. The 
overture, which was also written by William Axt, offers a 
highly condensed and descriptive musical version of the 
story. 

OrNSTEIN IN THE MoviEs. 

It is reported that Leo Ornstein, the noted pianist, is the 
hero of a motion picture drama called “Immortalized.” 
There are also other well known musicians in the film, It 
was shown at the Hias Bazar here. 

, Tue Rraxto. 

“Boomerang Bill” with Lionel Barrymore as star, at- 
tracted enthusiastic audiences here last week. The feature 
had certain interest, but was not nearly so finished a work 
as some of the other popular star’s film dramas. 

The program opened with “Les Preludes” (Liszt), with 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting and giving a 
most creditable reading of the old classic. There were two 
soloists: Mary Fabian, soprano, who sang charmingly the 
“Bird Song” from “Pagliacci,” and Raymond C, Ellis, who 
played as his number a popular medley, for the Xylophone, 
by Irving Berlin. The writer likes this idea of Director 
Riesenfeld’s, of having the members of his orchestras as 
soloists, It not only familiarizes the audience with the 
different orchestral instruments, but also gives his musicians 
the opportunity of appearing as artist-soloists. The pro- 
gram ended with a Snub Pollard comedy. 

THe STRAND. 

It was a gala occasion here last week owing to the 
eminent musician, Nahan Franko, who was guest conductor 
for the Strand Symphony Orchestra. At every appearance 
of Mr. Franko there was a real ovation, proving without 
doubt the great popularity of this well known figure in 
the musical world. The selection for the overture was 
“Beauties of Badn” (Viennese waltz), by Komzak. The 
audience was not satisfied with a single selection, so Mr. 
Franko encored with a number of his own, “Serenade of 
the Cats.” This was an interesting composition and easily 
could have been repeated. Herbert Waterous, well known 





NAHAN FRANKO, 
well known conductor and violinist, who was guest-con- 
ductor at the Strand last week. Mr. Franko has joined the 
list of distinguished musicians who have occupied the con- 
ductor’s stand of this motion picture theater within the last 
year. Considerable interest was manifested and large au- 
diences greeted Mr. Franko at every performance, (Mish- 
kin photo.) 

basso, was again one of the soloists. His number was 
“Bedouin Love Song” (Pinsuti). 

After the topical review, which was unusually interesting, 
Richard Bald, tenor, and Eldora Stanford, soprano, sang a 
duet, “The Garden of Your Heart” (Dorel). This was 
enhanced by an effective setting, specially constructed for 
this number, 

The feature picture was Hope Hampton in “Star Dust.” 
This feature is suggested by Fannie Hurst’s story of the 
same name. It is far from being a good picture. The story 
of Lilly, the heroine, is exaggerated and unreal. It is much 
more difficult to become a famous singer than one is led 
to believe from this story. In order to lend additional in- 
terest Hope Hampton, the star, made a personal appearance. 
There is very little that can be done to improve this picture, 
for it does not rank with the usual feature shown at the 
Strand Theater. A Harold Lloyd comedy ended the pro- 
gram. 
Tue Capiro.. 

So popular was the showing of the “Four Horsemen,” 
that the big historical feature is held over for this week. 
In the mind of the writer this film so far is the finest 
achievement in motion pictures produced in this country. 
It would be impossible to criticize any et in the produc- 
tion. The vast audiences have sat spellbound thi h the 
two hours in the showing. musical score by illiam 
Axt is another detail that added to the impressiveness. — 

Instead of the organ selection during the intermissions, 
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AMUSEMENTS 


“Hippodrome’s Greatest Show.”—Evening World. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM’S 6th Annuai Wonder Show 


“GET TOGETHER” 


with a Cast of National Fame 


PRICES CUT IN TWO iy Eis $1.00, EVE'S “¢i*5) 
Ss MARK Direction J. L, Plun 
TRAN 


Week Beginning Feb. 19. 


WESLEY BARRY 
in **Penrod’’ 
THE STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Carl Edouarde, Conductor 











World’s Largest B’way at Oise st. 
“Motion Pic- CAP IT OL Ew. BOWES, 
ture Palace Mng. Dir. 


Week Beginning Sunday, Feb. 19. 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY PROGRAM 


Messmore Kendall 


“CARDIGAN” 


Capitol Ballet Corps 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA £®NO RAPEE 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 









PALAUNOUNM PUM ECS 
Theaters ander the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
erceeway | a ene Tuesday 


CRITERION at 4th S ve., Feb. 21, at 7530 


Continuous There Afternoon to 11, No Advance in Prices. 


“THE LOVES of PHARAOH” 


An Ernest Lubitsch Production 
With Emil Jannings, Paul Wegener, Dagny Servaes 


Acc seats 90 cents {aN seArs 99 cents 
RIVOLI | fssarex | Sowuassy see" 
GLORIA SWANSON 


in “HER HUSBAND’S TRADEMARK” 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 


RIALTO) Times Square eae oa 
ETHEL CLAYTON 


in “flER OWN MONEY” 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 


























being a number that responded to the mood and atmosphere, 
the organist evidently felt that the louder and harder he 
played the more impressed his hearers would be. This 
blare and blast was the only jarring note in the entire 
program. 

Tue CRITERION, 

A new picture came to this theater last week for a 
limited stay—“Where Is My Wandering Boy Tonight.” 
Movie fans can judge the type of picture by the title. 
It is hardly worthy of the same consideration as the 
“Golem” or other special features that are usually shown 
at this house. Still the photography in spots, and the 
story, had a certain appeal. The overture was “Badinage” 
(Herbert), with Victor Wagner and Drago Jovanovich 
conducting. 

Mr. Riesenfeld offered an original number as _ the 
prologue, “At the Cross Roads,” with Miriam Lax, soprano; 
Susan Ida Clough, mezzo soprano, and Charles Nash, 
tenor. It was a thoroughly enjoyable selection. The 
soloist following immediately after the feature was Lillian 
Powell, dancer, who was charming in the valse in C sharp 
minor, Chopin. The big feature—‘‘The Loves of Pharaoh” 
—will begin on February 19. Those who have seen this 
newest production of Ernest Lubitsch consider it a wonder- 
ful film. 

THE Ruvout. 

Instead of the usual overture at the Rivoli Theater last 
week a unique motion picture, “The Enchanted City,” by 
Warren A. Newcon:be, was given with musical accompani- 
ment consisting of Wagner’s “Dreams” and Liszt's “Love 
Dreams.” There were some gorgeous scenic effects in this 
icture. Dorothy Dalton was star in “Moran of the Lady 

tty,” and as an appropriate introduction George Richard- 
son, baritone, sang Squire’s “Three for Jack.” He was 
dressed as a sailor the background furnished him was 
entirely in keeping with song. Mr. Ri was ex- 
ceedingly well received, and deservedly so, for his interpreta- 
tion of the number was excellent. Victorina Krigher did a 
charming bit of dancing to a Schubert “Moment Musicale.” 
The Rivoli pictorial and a Funny Face Comedy, “Cracked 
Ice,” made up the remainder of the program. 

May Jounson. 


Daniel Mayer Secures Erna Rubinstein 

Erna Rubinstein, the youthful violinist, whose Playing cre- 
ated a veritable sensation when she made her debut, under 
M Iberg, with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
on February 3, will be under the management of Daniel 
Mayer hereafter. Mr. Mayer will present her in recital in 
Town Hall on Sunday evening, February 19, assisted by 
Maurice Eisner at the piano. Mr. Mayer announces that 
Miss Rubinstein will be available for a on this 
| — May, and will be here during entire season 
re) 4 
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Gegna Well Received in Williamsport, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa., January 27, 1922.—The crowning event 
in connection with the twenty-second anniversary meeting of 
Scottish Rite . comggge of the Valley of Wil- 
liamsport took place last evening. Four different entertain- 
ments were given in various places to suit the tastes of all 
concerned, perhaps the most enjoyable of these being a con- 
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MAX GEGNA, 
cellist. 


cert at the Cathedral Auditorium. According to the Sun: 
“The concert was in every way most entertaining. The 
program was presented by the Consistory Choir, with Fred- 
eric E, Manson director and Henry Hipple at the organ. 
es Gegna, the cellist, was one of the soloists. 

Mr. Gegna’s selections were a Popper rhapsody and two 
short, ieces—“Ave Maria,” Schubert-Gegna, and “Elfen- 
tanz,” Popper. He was well received, and justly so, for Mr. 
Gegna i is an artist of the first rank who has won many new 
admirers throughout this country through having toured 
with Mme. Tetrazzini on her concert tour. K. L. 


National Opera Club Meeting 


Katharine Evans von Klenner made many informative 
and humorous announcements and remarks at the February 
9 meeting (Waldorf-Astoria Hotel) of the National Opera 
Club, chief of which was that announcing the selection of 
herself as head of the Kronold testimonial memorial con- 
cert. Belle de Rivera and Irene Pavlovska were guests of 
honor, and gave short addresses. Elsa Butler, soprano, of 
the Volksoper, Vienna, greatly resembling Jeritza, a pleas- 
ing person indeed, with a high and wonderfully sweet voice, 
received enthusiastic applause for her singing of Strauss’ 
“Serenade” and arias from operas by Mascagni and Masse- 
net, also giving encores. Her accompanist was Mathilda 
Grossman. Operalogues on “The Love of the Three Kings” 
(Montemezzi) and “Le Cid” (Massenet) were given in the 
usual manner by Havrah Hubbard, Edgar Bowman at the 
piano. The annual concert and ball of the National Opera 
Club Choral took place February 10. March 9 “Othello” 
will be the subject of the operalogue, and the big opera club 
balt takes place March 30, with special features and an 
unusual program. 


Two McDougall Pupils in Recital 


Frances Stafford, contralto, and William Race, tenor, 
pupils of Lena McDougall, well known Montreal vocal 
teacher, appeared in joint recital on January 30, in the 
Prince of Wales Hall of the Hotel Windsor of that city. 
This is in accordance with Mrs, McDougall’s custom of 
introducing several of her pupils each year in public recital 
to the Montreal public. Both Miss Stafford and Mr. Race 
revealed voices of good quality and showed every sign of 


MUSICAL COURIER 


careful training, especially Mr, Race, who, with a little 
more ex , will develop considerably. Miss Stafford 
aed at her hag in be~ tes of ballads. Among the num- 
were Ganz’s “A Memory,” Mas- 
poet fy he Sern Grieux” from “Manon,” Widor’s 
“Mon bras gg en Hl as well as two old Italian numbers. 
Miss Stafford, besides singing an old Irish group, gave, 
among other "numbers, Rubinstein’s “Since First I Met 
ogers’ “The Star,” and Thurlow-Lieurance’s 
“Minnetonka.” The final number of the program was 
Verdi’s “Si la Stanchezza, m’apprimio,” sung by Miss Staf- 
ford and Mr. Race. 


Lada Returns from Tour 


Lada, the dancer, recently returned from a successful 
tour covering appearances in Jamestown, Rochester, To- 
ronto (Canada) and Parkersburg. In all of these cities 
Lada met with her usual success both with the press and 
the public. Upon the occasion of her appearance in James- 
town, the Journal stated that her performance exemplified 
in the highest degree grace, charm, and poetry of emotion. 
The same paper also made the comment that petite of form, 
Lada was agility personified, and light and airy as thistle- 
down. Her characteristic and national dances were care- 
fully devised—true to type and faultlessly executed. The 
critic of the Jamestown Journal further said that Lada 
showed remarkable versatility, in that she was able to hold 
the attention and interest of her audience throughout the 
evening, in spite of the fact that she was without the 
assistance of corps de ballet or associate dancers. Parkers- 
burg was equally enthusiastic in its praise of the charm- 
ing Lada, the Sentinel stating that her performance was 


not only beautiful in the highest meaning of the word, but . 


also uniquely original and gave new beauty to the music 
of Liszt, Brahms, Strauss and the other masters whose 
compositions appeared on the program. 


Klibansky Reception for Miss Cornish 


Mr. and Mrs. Sergei Klibansky gave a reception on Feb- 
ruary 5 in honor of Nellie C. Cornish, director of the Cor- 
nish School of Music, Seattle, Wash., ‘where Mr. Klibansky 
is one of the guest-teachers for the summer master classes. 
There was-a very large and brilliant assembly present, among 
them many prominent members of the musical and social 
world. ¢ atmosphere of the large and beautiful studio, 
the hospitality and music made the reception a very enjoy- 
able affair. Miss Cornish made a short address and gave 
an interesting picture of the development of musical appre- 
ciation in the northwest, and particularly in Seattle. To 
this Miss Cornish has largely contributed through the beau- 
tiful new building of the Cornish School, with more than a 
thousand enrollments last season. Lotta Madden and Ade- 
laide’*de Loca contributed the musical part of the program. 
Both are artists from Mr. Klibansky’s studio. Miss Mad- 
den sang German and French songs and two charming com- 
positions by Mabel Wood Hill in a most artistic way, and 
Miss de Loca pleased with an English song. 


Ethel Leginska to Live Abroad 


Following the first performance of her symphonic poem, 
“Beyond the Fields We Know,” by the New York Sym- 
yee under Albert Coates, and her forthcoming recital, 
Ethel Leginska, the pianist, will go abroad, where she 
will spend most of her time between Paris and London. In 
these two cities she will some public appearances 
herself, but most of her time will be devoted to further 
work on her compositions and to teaching. A number of 
Leginska’s young disciples have been heard in New York 
recitals this season, and with marked success. Four or five 
of the most advanced of these pupils will go abroad with 
their teacher. 

It is planned, however, for Leginska to come to America 
for two months, possibly January and February of each 
year, when she will be heard in joint recitals with Hans 
Kindler, the cellist. 


Schwarz at Caruso Benefit Fund 


Joseph Schwarz, baritone of the Chicago Opera, is to be 
one of the soloists at the Caruso Memorial Concert at the 
Hippodrome on the night of February 26. He accepted the 
invitation of the committee because of his lifelong admira- 
tion of the great tenor. Despite the fact that he is singing 
that evening at Carnegie Hall, Mr. Schwarz will make a 
lightning journey between Carnegie and the Hippodrome via 
taxicab, if the traffic laws permit. 





Namara and ‘Husband Give Party 


On Sunday evening, February 5, Mme. Marguerite 
Namara and her husband, Guy Bolton, were the hosts 
of a delightful supper-dance at the Hotel Ritz-Carlton. 
About sixty well known people in the New York musical 
and theatrical world were guests of the prima donna and 
her husband, and danced until a late hour to the music of 
Armand Vecsey’s orchestra. 


BOSTON 





(Continued from page 5) 
preludes, Schubert’s sonata (even with “well-considered 
cuts”), Schumann’s “Carnaval”—and then all the other num- 
bers—well, several of our concert pianists lately seem to 
feel they must give to their auditors value received, in 
quantity as well as quality. Isn’t one and a half hours of 
piano alone with “intervals” and encores enough? 


Prorte’s Sympnony’s Fourteents Concert. 

February 5 the People’s Symphony Orchestra, Emil Mol- 
lenhauer conductor, gave its fourteenth concert of the 
season, at the St. James Theater. Arthur Hadley, cellist, 
was the soloist. The program: symphony, No. 1, in E 
flat major, Goldmark; sonata for cello, in F major, Por- 
pora; “Othello,” overture, op. 96, Hadley; Tschaikowsky 
“Italian Caprice,” op. 45. 

Mr. Hadley, who is the first cellist of the orchestra, 
demonstrated clearly that there is no crying need to go 
outside the organization to find “assisting artists” to give 
full enjoyment to the Sunday patrons of these most interest- 
ing entertainments. The performance was altogether suc- 
cessful. 

Recirat sy E. Ropert Scumir?. 

February 4, in Jordan Hall, E. Robert Schmitz, the French 
pianist, gave a recital to an audience which was well re- 
warded for its attendance. The program included: 
Chaconne, D minor, Bach-Busoni; “Burlesca” and “Bourree,” 
Scarlatti; “Soeur Monique,” Couperin; “Gigue,” Scarlatti; 
preludes, “Les Collines d’Anacapri,” Voiles, and “Le Vent 
dans la plaine,” Debussy ; Toccata, Ravel ; “Mirage,” Steinert ; 
“Impressions urbaines; Deconbres, Usines,” Mariotte; “Car- 
rilon,” Liapounoff; “Evocation,” Albeniz; “Lesghinka,” 
Liapounoff. 

There seemed less of contrast in the arrangement of the 
program, each number of which is of great interest in itself, 
which as presented gave a slight sense of something wanted 
of a different color. “Mirage,” by Mr. Steinert, showed 
that he has a strong sense of shading and also shows 
imagination—but how one does long at times for a real old 
fashioned tune. Mr. Schmitz received hearty applause. 

A. R. F 


Lyell Barber “A Leader” 


Lyell Barber, the pianist, is being acclaimed by the press 
in all of the cities he visits, as the following indicate: 


Held the audience breathless for a few moments before it burst 
into applause.—-Washington Star, January 14, 1922, 





Too much cannot be said in praise of Lyell Barber's playing . 
‘rformed with delicacy, clarity and in excellent rhythm.—Hartford 
imes, January 4, 1922, 


He displayed magnificent technic and played with ease and force 
fulness. . . eader sueee young American pianists,—Canton 
Daily News, December 20, 192 





Mr. Barber wares | jin a most masterly way.—Springfield Daily 
News, January 18, 19 

No pianist coming to Montgomery for the concert course has 
earned or received a warmer greeting.—-Montgomery Advertiser, 
February 2, 1922, 





Reed Miller Records Popular 


eed Miller, who sang with Nevada Van der Veer at 
Glens Falls, N. Y., where he scored an unusual success in 
joint recital, has, through years of experience, acquired 
much popularity as a phonograph record maker, obtaining 
fine results in this line. During the holiday season just past, 
Mr. Miller’s Edison re-creation, “Comfort Ye, My People” 
and “Every Valley Shall be Exalted,” proved to be one of 
the “best sellers.” 


Claire Dux in Concord, N. H. 

Claire Dux, soprano of the Chicago Opera Association, 
will give a song recital at Concord, N. H., on February 23. 
Mile, Dux’s program will include a group of Old English 
song arranged by H. Lane Wilson, and a group of Schu 
bert songs and arias by Gluck, Pergolese, Mozart and 


Verdi. 
Gerhardt in Varied Program 


Elena Gerhardt has chosen a more varied program for 
her farewell appearance in Town Hall on Sunday evening, 
February 26, than her previous ones. She will open with a 
group made up of old Italian airs by Marcello and Gluck, 
including “O Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” and “Had 
I Jubal’s Lyre,” by Handel. Later she will sing groups of 
Schumann and Hugo Wolf. 


Hofmann’s Third Recital 





Josef Hofmann gives his third recital at Carnegie Hall! 
at 2:30 on Washington's Birthday, February 22. He will 
play Beethoven's sonata in C minor, op. 111, and closes his 


program with Liszt's twelfth rhapsody. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS, NEW yon 
—Washington Square Annex, 37-39-4 
West Ninth Street (Fetephone—“Stayve 


TEACHERS WANTED.—A large con- 
servatory of highest standing in Middle sicaL Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
West city of half million er con wants York. 
a young lady voice teacher of some ex- 


ing purposes. Address “L. S., 


TO RENT—Furnished Studio Apartment 
of five rooms with Grand Piano. Located 
in Washington Heights district (coolest 
place in New York) from June 15 to Sep- 


care Mu- 





sant 1321”) and 125 East 37th Street, 
Northeast corner Lexington Avenue 
(Telephone—“Murray Hill 991”). Stu- 
dios and floors to rent, with and with- 
out private baths, Suitable for clubs, ex- 
hibits, teaching—resident or non-resident. 

to-date studios for business 
people, and for teachers having a clientele 
appreciative of refined, dignified sur- 
roundings. Reliable hall and telephone 
service. Maid service available. Fur- 


to rent on part time basis, at an hourly 
rate. There will be farnished resident 
studios for teachers, students, or visitors 
to New York, to sub-let for the summer 
months, with or without pianos. Mrs. M. 

proprietor. OFFICE, 
41 West Ninth Street, near Fifth Avenue. 


perience who can sing. Also a young 
woman, Dunning system piano teacher, to 
take charge of children’s a Lo- 
cation a long distance from New York 
and Chicago. This school wishes to em- 
ploy teachers who really want to make 
places for themselves in a progressive 
city where the possibilities are absolutely 
unlimited. Those who prefer to live in 
New York or Chicago please do not 
answer. Reasonable salaries guaranteed. 
Income dependent upon what the teacher 
can deliver. Address “O. F. A.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 








VIOLINIST seeks studio with good piano 
for Friday evening each week for teach- 


yy baby PART TIME—Beautiful, very 
large studio, with concert grand piano, can 
be secured for part time by da or hours, 
Central location. Address M. G.,.” 
care Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 





STUDIO TO LET—Carnegie Hall, Ex- 


ceptionally beautiful Studio, Mason and 
Hamlin Grand, two days weekly for 
balance of season. — Circle 1350 
or address “I. L. D.,” care Musica, 
Courter, 437 Fifth Ps New York. 








FOR RENT.—Large Studio with Steinway 
Grand piano to sublet part time. Metro- 
politan Opera House Building, Studio 

, 1425 Broadway, New York. 


tember 15. First class references required. 
Address “A. P. T.,” care of MusicaL 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














A viper to Recording Laboratory 
has ad a@ new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phono pe 
record of their own wer a 
nominal charge. $35.00 will Sener 
recording and one dosen records, 
For particulars address Personal 
Phowograph Record Dept. care of 
Electric Recording atorie3, 
lac., 210 Fifth Avenue,New York. 
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(Continued from page 55.) 
ing that this was an afternoon of real pleasure, both for 
the player and his audience 


New York Symphony Orchestra: Morini, 
<P ap 
Soloist 

The eleventh Sunday afternoon subscription concert of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra drew a large and in- 
terested audience, perhaps for several reasons, The con- 
ductor was Albert Coates, the guest from London, under 

whose baton the program was well carried out and drew 

warm applause from those present. The ons number 

was the Beethoven “Leonore” overture, No. 3, always wel- 

come, followed by a new symphonic poem by Ethel Leginska 
Jeyond the Fields We Know’—after Dunsany. 

The Leginska work is in three parts which the composer 
intends having played without intermission. It is for a 
large orchestra, with piano obligato, which in this instance 
was furnished by the composer. According to the program 

Miss Leginska wishes it understood that her three most 
important works were sketched out before she had heard 
or played any ultra modern music.” And this work, which 
was heard for the first time, is extremely modern in every 
sense—in some cases bizarre. In the first movement “the 
poet passes into the Land of Dreams and sails down the 
sea-wide river, Yann, on the dream bark, Bird of the River.” 
he second finds the poet in “a shop in Go- by Street” from 
whence he is led by the Drees into the Land of Dreams 
where among other strange things he sees “of a sudden a 
litthe faun come out of a rhododendron bush and dance on a 
disk of bronze in which a fountain is set,” and the sound 
of his two hoofs was as beautiful as bells. The third part 
carried him to the ivory palace of Singanee and the dancer, 
»aranoora, 

In following the lines of Dunsany’s work, the composer 
has constructed a composition that depicts colorfully the 
things mentioned by the former. While there are many 
dissonances, to be sure—but there are in all ultra-modern 
compositions—there are also a number of delightful bits 
throughout the work. The composer shows that she has not 
restricted herself or her ideas, and in that alone there is some- 
thing refreshing. “Beyond the Fields We Know” was warmly 
received by the audience and Mr. Coates brought the com- 
poser out several times to receive the applause that was hers. 

Erika Morini was*the soloist of the afternoon and she 
elected as her offering the Vieuxtemps concerto in E major. 
Her rendition of this was admirable in many respects, for 
azain revealed the qualifications that have placed her in 
the foremost ranks of violinists. The audience gave her a 
hearty demonstration of approval. Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
ymphonic suite “Antar” closed the program. 


Emil Eyer 

Sunday evening, February 12, a song recital of unusual 
interest was presented by Emil Eyer at the Town Hall, 
before an appreciative audience: His program, compris- 
ing a variety of compositions, was particularly interesting 
as it gave the artist ample opportunity to display his ability 
and his qualifications which are many. In his singing, he 
revealed a fine lyric tenor voice and his enunciation was 
distinct and his interpretations most intelligent as well as 
artistic. Thomas Griselle proved an able accompanist. 


Schipa Under Evans & Salter Management 


An announcement which will be of interest to the musical 
world is that Tito Schipa, tenor of the Chicago Opera, is 
now under the exclusive management of Evans & Salter, 
managers of Amelita Galli-Curci. Mr. Schipa, following 
the close of the spring tour of the Chicago Opera, will fill a 
number of concerts booked for him by these managers, after 
which he will sail for Europe to spend the summer. Prior 
to his appearances next season with the Chicago Opera, the 
tenor will have some thirty concert dates in this country. 

Mr. Schipa appeared with marked success in Cleveland, 
Ohio on January 26, and on Monday morning, February 6, 
at the Bagby Musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria. He is now 
under exclusive arrangement to record for the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, and has already made records of 
some of his interesting Spanish songs, which will be among 
the first of his records to be released. Before the close of 
the Chicago Opera season in New York it is planned to 
have Schipa appear in “Manon,” in which he has had much 
success previously 


Mauret Will Interpret Bach 

For several months Virginia Mauret has been consider- 
ing the idea of presenting a series of dances to music by 
Bach, and the realization of it will constitute a novelty at 
the young dancer's next New York appearance, on February 
24, at the Selwyn Theater. This conception of Miss 
Mauret’s is entirely original, or at least the development of 
it is, so far as records go in the modern school of inter- 
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pretative dancing. Since she first appeared in New York, 
more than a year ago and took the stand that music should 
he the predominating element in the presentation of dances, 
her finely trained musical intelligence has been commended 
frequently. She has consistently kept the spirit and the 
atmosphere of the music in the foreground, devoting quite 
as much attention to the actual execution and style of her 
players as to her own dancing accompaniment. It is, there- 
fore, not exactly a matter of surprise that she has recog- 
nized in the French suite of Bach possibilities for a 
charming performance of the music augmented by dances 
thoroughly in character with the several movements. The 
fact that no other danseuse had attempted to devise steps 
and figures in harmony with the famous old master of 
ancient dance forms did not give rise to any doubts in her 
mind that Bach could be danced artistically and legitimately. 

Accordingly she chose five movements from the French 
suite—courante, sarabande, gavotte, bouree and gigue—and 
set about, with her sound musical training as a guide, to 
construct dances, or, rather, to compose dances, that con- 
formed strictly with the musical analysis of the different 
numbers. The result of her efforts will, undoubtedly, 
create something of a stir in the world of-character and 
traditional dancing. 

This group is but one of the several offerings that Miss 
Mauret will exhibit at her coming recital; there will be 
other numbers with music by Moussorgsky, Rachmaninoff, 
Sarasate, Tschaikowsky, Glazounoff and Chopin. She will 
use two waltzes of the last composer, danced in classic 
style. An Egyptian dance will accompany the Moussorgsky 
music, and Glazounoff furnishes the atmosphere for a 
Bacchanale. 

Miss Mauret is at present on tour with her trio, appearing 
in Canton, Bloomington, and two or three other cities 
before returning to New York. S. 


House of Forster Pledged to Make High Class 
Music Popular 

Few publishers of popular music have succeeded in the 

publishing of any other type of music for the reason that 


they were not familiar with what actually constitutes a high 
class popular number. In order to make no mistake in this 





FREDERIC KNIGHT LOGAN AND JAMES G. 
MacDERMID, 
photographed in Chicago. (Photo by Kaufmann & Farry Co.) 


field of endeavor, F. J. A. Forster, of the House of Forster, 
Music Publishers, Inc., in Chicago, investigated the problem 
for several years, and came to the conclusion that the surest 
road to success would be to secure two composers already 
established in the minds of the artist, teacher and music 
loving public. Frederic Knight Logan, a writer of well 
known songs and piano pieces, who had come into interna- 
tional prominence as the composer of the “Missouri Waltz,” 
was already attached to the house. Mr. Forster then began 
negotiations with James G. MacDermid, widely known as 
the writer of two or three score of concert and sacred 
songs, which ended in the securing of these valuable copy- 
rights, as well as a contract with the eminent composer to 
write exclusively for him. 

By applying popular methods to the exploiting of these 
writers and their numbers, the House of Forster has pledged 
itself to the ideal of making good music popular. To the 
establishing of this campaign, Mr. Forster wired Mr. Mac- 
Dermid in New York and Mr. Logan in the west to come 
on to Chicago to meet him in conference. The accompany- 
ing photo of these enviable gentlemen was secured at that 
time. 


Vienna Orchestra Facing Breakdown 


Vienna, January 21, 1922—-The Vienna Symphony Or- 
chestra is sending out the S. O. S. signal once more. After 
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the war the Tonkiinstler and Pag sinh nang had to merge 
owing to lack of funds, and the Symphony Orchestra was 
the outcome of this combination. till the Tonkiinstler and 
Konzertverein orchestral series were carried on independ- 
ently by Furtwangler and Lowe. The Symphony Orches- 
tra’s financial situation has been precarious for years, but 
it always managed to keep going somehow. This time the 
situation is far more serious. he state subsidy of little 
less than two millions of kronen annually and the annual 
municipal subsidy of half a million kronen have proven 
utterly insufficient, leaving a deficit for the remainder of 
the season of fifteen millions, Unless. this sum is raised 
quickly the breakdown will be unavoidable, which would 
mean the termination of all Vienna | orchestral activity, 
including the Sunday afternoon “pops,” save for the con- 
certs of the famous Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The orchestra’s appeal to the public has brought to light 
some interesting figures. The total season’s outlay of the 
orchestra, ,,including the salaries for Furtwangler, Lowe, the 
two “pop” conductors, office clerks and ushers, amount to 
forty- four million kronen (approximately $5,500) . The full 
season’s salaries of Furtwangler and Lowe together amount 
to 900,000 kronen ($110!), while the average orchestral 
player draws 71 ,000 kronen ($9) a month! 

The orchestra’s crisis has been precipitated by the fact 
that the high cost of orchestral support has caused concert 
artists to drop orchestral accompaniments for their concerts, 
thus reducing the orchestra’s eafnings. The symphony man- 
agement now plans a campaign to induce popular concert 
artists to engage the orchestra for their evenings, the in- 
creased cost of such concerts to be covered by an “orches- 
tra tax” of about forty kronen, which the orchestra suggests 
should be added to the price of each ticket. P, B. 


Rosing and Varady at White House 


Another of the series of White House Musicales, under 
the direction of Henry Junge, of Steinway & Sons, was 
given at the Executive Mansion in Washington on February 
2, in the East Room, after a state dinner the same evening. 
Rozsi Varady, cellist, and Vladimir Rosing, tenor, were the 
artists, with Charles Gilbert Spross, the composer-pianist, 
at the famous White House gold instrument. 

Among the numbers which Mr. Rosing contributed to the 
program were Scott’s “Invocation to Love”; “Lord Rendel,” 
Somerset folk song; Rimsky-Korsakoff's “Hindou Song,” 
Moussorgsky’s “Song of the Flea”: and Dargomijsky’s 
“The Drinker Miller.” Some of Miss Varady’s numbers 
were Glazounoff’s “Serenade Espagnole,” Saint-Saéns’ “The 
Swan,” Schumann's “Traumerei” and the Liszt-Popper Hun- 
garian fantasy. At the conclusion of the formal program 
the well known composer, Carrie Jacobs-Bond, who was 
among the guests, sang two of her own compositions to her 
own accompaniments. 

The guests included: The President and Mrs. Harding, 
Chief Justice and Mrs. Taft, Justice and Mrs. Holmes, 
Justice and Mrs. Van Devanter, Mrs. Pitney (wife of Jus- 
tice Pitney), Justice McReynolds, Justice and Mrs. Brandeis, 
Justice Clarke, the Attorney General, Senator Reed Smoot, 
Senator Frank B. Brandegee, Senator Claude A. Swanson, 
Senator Bert M. Fernald, Senator and Mrs. Hiram Johnson, 
Senator and Mrs. George H. Moses, Representative and 
Mrs. Julius Kahn, Representative and Mrs, Harry C. Wood- 
yard, the Solicitor General and Mrs. Beck, Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.. Mr. and Mrs. Walter F. Brown, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. Davies, Mr. and Mrs, Rufus S. 
Day, Mrs, Henry F. Dimock, Mr. and Mrs. Wade H. Ellis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Firestone, Mr. and Mrs, Edward 
Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Guy D. Goff, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Temple Graves, Laura Harlan, Mr. and Mrs. Perry S. 
Heath, John B. Henderson, Mrs. John B. Henderson, 
Mr, and Mrs. Victor Kauffmann, Mr, and Mrs. A. D. Las- 
ker, Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Lippitt, Mrs. Arthur Liver- 
more, Brig. Gen. and Mrs. Charles L. McCawley, Mrs. 
James: Marwick, Mr. and Mrs. George T. Marye, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gifford Pinchot, Mr. and Mrs. James B. Reynolds, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Sabin, Mrs. C. A. Severance, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Sutherland, Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. 
Thomas, Mrs. Vanderbilt, Eliot Wadsworth, Dr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Wilmer, Walter H. Wilson and Miss Wilson, and 
Mrs. Marshall Field. 


Ivogiin at Town Hall February 20 


Maria Ivogiin, who recently made her operatic debut in 
New York as Rosina in the Chicago Opera Association's 
performance of “The Barber of Seville,” and who the other 
night sang as soloist with the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra, singing the Mozart aria, “Mia Speranza Adorata,” 
and “Zerbinetta’s Aria” from Strauss’ “Ariadne auf 
Naxos,” will be heard in recital at the Town Hall on Mon- 
day afternoon, February 20. She will sing an aria from 
Mozart's “Il Re Pastore,” a group of Brahms, an English 
group and will end her program with Arditi’s “Parla” Valse. 


Leginska and Kindler in Joint Recital 


Ethel Leginska and Hans Kindler will appear in joint 
recital at Aeolian Hall on February 23. Their program will 
include but five numbers, by Brahms, Bach, Leginska and 
Ornstein. The Leginska compositions will be her “Gar- 
goyles of Notre Dame” and Scherzo, after Tagore.” 


Second Warren Ballad Concert 


At the Selwyn Theater, on February 19, the second 
Frederic Warren Ballad concert will be given, with Ruano 
Bogislav, Pauline Bonelli, Richard Bonelli, George Rauden- 
busch and Meta Schumann as soloists. The program as 
usual will be a very interesting one. 
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